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TO THE 


Readcr. 


HE Diſcourſe of Mr. Glanvill, was the firſt oc- 
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of his death, (which depends thereon,) are undermined with 
School- Divinity ; and whoſoever hath any ſenſe or value for 
the benefits we derive from Controverſial- Divinity, either as to 
the quieting of his Conſcience, or convincing of his Adverſaries, 
mult deteit chis Enterpriſe of Mr.Glanvill, And methinks 
that whoſoever doth but call tomind that varicty of fooliſh. 
Sefts, which gave the Church ſo much trouble in its firſt In- 
fancy, and of late years, amd confiders that they had their O- 
riginal from want of Logick, ſhould nor condemn that Ars, 
by which men argue rightly from found Principles. It was no 
leſs ſtrange to me to finde the names of Reverend, Sage, 
Grave, Diſputer and Logician, perverted into terms of Gon- 
zumely ; yet had not all thoſe Motives prevailed with me, 
bur that he had ſo defamed the Ancient and Modern Phyſict- 
ans, until thoſe late I:novators, that many importuned me 

to 
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to revenge my Faculty upon this Inſolent Man. Beſides, I 
had been much troubled with smpertinent diſcourſes of ſome, 
who to excuſe their Ignorance in the Prognoſiick and Thera- 
peutick parts of Medicine, indulged themſelves in the' vili- 

fying all the ancient learning and reading, and alerting out 

of the Writings of the Soczety, the neceſſity and conventency 

of new methods, in curing and abbreviating diſeaſes. I ſoon 

eſpicd my advantages over Mr. Glanuili. But perceiving 

his Defence ſo complicated, with the Hifory of the-Royal So- 

ciety, that I could not well meddle with the ove without re- 

Heating upon the other ; I ſet my ſelf to peruſe that allo, 

and found the Errors therein ſo numerous and groſs, and the 

tendency of it ſo dangerous, that it ſeemed but an 

eafie , yet *weceſſary work, to the Univerſities, and all 

Lenrning, as well as the profeſſion of Methodical Phy- 
fick, to write againſt theſe new-faſhion'd Philoſophers ; 
{ remarked ſo many defaults in both books, that I was at laſt 
weary of taking notice of them, vhere being ſtill Plus ultra, 
I reſolve to give my Studics no further diverſion in purſa- 
ing Mr. GlanviL;but to leave him to the ſcorn of ſome more 
commor Pens, who being at the Univerſities may have more 
leifure then I have at preſent. Aſter all this Ofent ation 
of Learrizg, the things he talks and writes of arc ſuch, as 
he is utterly unacquainted with : the Authors he mentions 
he never ſaw , and all his diſcourſe about the Mathe- - 
enaticks, and Mathematicians, procured him no other ac- 
knonledgements from a Learned and Reverend Prelate, 
Cto whom he ſent one of his Books) than a Reprimand 
or intermedling with what he underſtood not. Who 

can chooſe but ſmile when he reads how Apulezus im- 
proved the Mathematicks ahteuliaeli4c.s who cver heard of 
ſuch men as Maximus Palanudes, Achazen and Orentius ? 
I ſvppoſe this laſt ſhould have been Orontzas, and he is fo 
famous a Geometrician, that when Sir H. Savil} (as I re- 
member) was to ſeek for an inſtance of a pitiful fellow; 
chis was tz man be fixed upon ; He tells us that the moſt 
leerued men of #1 forts and proftefiions; Mathematicians, 
Goymiſis, Flyſicuons, Lnatomifts, Antiquaries, and —_ 
Preys, 
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phers, make up the Royal Socizy : but one would not gueſs 
ſo by their Hifory ! He tells us, that the former Methods of 
Science for ſo many Centuries, never brought the world ſo 
much pratical beneficial knowhedge, as would help towards 
the Cure of a. Cut Finger , which he ſays is a palpable Fur Ultra | 
Argument , that they were fundamental miftakes, and ONE 
that the way was not right. Can any one that hath 
heard of Podalirius and Machaon in Homer prate thus ? 
DSauos tamen Homerus non i peſtilentia, neque in V4a- Corn, Celſus 
rits generibus morborum aliquid attuliſſe auxilii,ſed vulneribus i*Frakt. 
tantummodo ferro & medicamentis meder: ſolitos efſe prope- 
ſuit. Ex quo apparet has partes medicine ſolas ab his eſſe ten- 
tatas, eaſque eſſe vetuffatiſſimas. Had our Virtuoſo but known 
how Hippocrates had writ about Wounds and Hicers, and that ,, 1. 
Ariftotle himſelf was deſcended of the line of CAſculapius, vita Arift. 
and that his Anceſtor Nicomachus was Phyſician to Amyntas S#id«: In _ 
King of Macedon, And that Ariftotle alſo was a Phyſician, — 
and writ ſeveral books (befide$his 4natemy of Man) in that wits 41ifþ 
Science, and was upon that account valued by Alexander the —_——— 
Great, as Plutarch ſaith. And how little the Ancients Divg. Lacrr. 
ſtood in need of moders diſcoveries and aids to cure Cut Fin- ©" 
gers, any man may judge, that knows what Scribonius Lar- 
gus, and Galen (in his books de Gompeſ. Medicam. ſec. genera) 
have written: and how this laſt Author (upon Philoſophi- 
cal deductions) compounds ſeveral Medicaments to that 
purpoſe. In the Auguffane Diſpenſatory , to this day his 
Tripharmacon , his Diapalma, his Driadi#amnum, and 0- 
thers are recorded. And if any thing rendred Paracelſus 
juſtly famous, it was the cure of znveterate Ulcers, not greer 
Wounds : and that thercin he did out-doe the ancient Phyſc- 
cians, is a queſtion, I cannot grant, and have not leiſure ts 
diſpute. 

He reckons up Five Infiruments by which the latter Ages p,,, v1, 
have improvedKnowledge above 4ntiquity. © The MICRO- Page 10. 
« SCOPE, TELESCOPE, THERMOMETER , BA- 
«© ROMETER, and the AIR-PUMP. Some of which were 
« firſt invented, all of them exceedingly improved by the 
«ROYAL SOCIETY. But as for the Teleſcope, he con- 

A > « ſefles 


*fefles that to have been 2. by Metins and Galileo. 
Which Confeſſion of his, although it take from the Soctery 
all: pretences to the invention thereot; yet it is unbecoming 
A: :nquiſitive perſon, who might upon better Intelligence from 
Borellus, in his book about the Inventor of Teleſcopes, pub- 
liſhed in 1656. He might have learned thence. that Adria- 
nus eMctius of Alkmaer did not invent them, but one Zacha- 
rias Foannides of Middleburghin Zeland, (though romues 
Baptiſta Porta had obſcurely propoſed it) and that he who 
may moſt juſtly come in for a ſecond ſhare in the glory of 
that invention is one Foannes Lapreius of the ſame Town. 
And whereas 'tis generally written, that Galileo was the firſt 
who applied thoſc zubes to the contemplation of Geleft;al Ob- 
jetts, even that appears to be falſe, ſeeing that the firſt In- 
wentor, even Zacharias Foanmdes, (together with his ſon Fo- 
Borel 06.912 annes Ziacharides) did make uſe of them to diſcover ſeveral 
ſcop.c.1z. mew Phenomengin the Moon and Acavens. Which miſtake 
is unpardonable in our V:irtudſo (and is Afﬀiſtants) becauſe 
that a more particular Enquiry hath been made of late years 
hereinto, then ever before. The Barometer he allows to 
have been firſt invented by Torr:icell;us,not to try the gravita- 
tion of the Aire, but to prove a vacuum; Afterwards, the 
different aſcent of the @uickſilver, being tried on the op 
and at the bottom of Hills in France, the opinion of the r:/ing 
of the Duickfilver from the preſſure of the 4ir, was intro- 
duced and illuſtrated. But nerher is the gravitation, or 
preſſure of the Air, a new opinion; it is as old as Ariftotle,it is 
pegner. EX- bc, and he effayed to weigh the 4ir, in his book de celo J. 4. 
Dif .na.p. ſeff.29,30,39. He proves the 4ir to ponderate, becauſe 4 
54 Ed rari. þlzdader full of Arr weighs heavier then one that is empty. Con- 
w—_ ccrring which Experiment I ſhall adde the words of Scipz 
Scipin "lara: Claramontius, that learned Writer, the truth of it having 
mu 4 0:- been queſtioned, «* Poſſum tamen teſtars obſervationem Ari- 
-228% its © ſtotelis ditto faventem, furtque diligens obſervatio, © a di- 
« [igentiſſm» penſatore, exattuſque tateris &® lancibus peratta, 
« me vreſente & adſiftente, cum pluribus veritatis cupidis varis: 
**penſit avimus ergo primum follem novum penituſque vacuum, 
« premno Flatera que ſolum unciarum differentiam indicabat, in- 
We | venimuſque 
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« pentmuſque -unciarum decemnovem, UW totidem reperimus eun- 


: cc dem follem diligenter inflatum, | & ſolo ſpiritu nulloque hbu- 
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« more 1mmiſſo: ac poſtea uſi ſumus lance, que ſemuncias quoque 

« indicabat, tumque follem inflatum unciarum decemnovem & 

«0 ſemis invenimus, adeo tamen ut ibt libra in aquilibrio abſ- 

« que trabtu (ut vocant noftri) adamuſſim; permaneret: at 1dem 

«Dacuus non amplius in codem ſ1gno ſine trattu, ſed cum trattu 

« perſftabat. Durcirca verum dicit Ariſtoteles. So that whe- 

ther we confider the gravitation of the Aire, or its being 

weighed, (which Mr. Glanwill in his Plus ultra thinks ſo | 
ſtrange of, as he expreſſes, © To have ſaid m elder Time,That Plus Uhre 
« Mankind ſhould light upon an Invention, whereby thoſe Bodies P59-<® 

« might be weigh'd, would certainly have appeared very wilde 

«and extravigant 3 and it will be ſo accounted for ſome t1me 

« yet, till men have. been longer, and are berter acquainted ; 

« with this Iaſtrument,&'c. The opinion it ſelf, and the 77%, 7 _—_— 
attempt to —_ it, is: Arflotles: Nor is this Diſcourſe ca- Claramontius) 
ſually propoſed. once in 4r:ffotle; but ſundry rimes he avows Foal Pk 
the gravitation of the Air in his: Problems, viz. ſett.11.probt or atme. 
AS-ſe#.21.probl.18. ſe#.25.probl 12,13. From hence we may ſpbear doth 
judge how .well Mr. Glanwill is acquainted with the tenets TE 6 
of Ariftotle,and how well read he is in him whom he condemns. 4nyiras ro 
He and his Phrloſophick friends. dealt only in ſome pitiful pun 9r wg 
Compendium of Phyſtcs, and from thence learned that which 
was the opinion of Them:ftaus, Simplicius, and o her eminent 
Peripatetics, as if it had been the avowed doctrine of their 


. great Maſter; and thereupon they thus deliver themſe]ves. 


« And on thts occaſion, Sir, I obferve the incompetency of their 
« judgments,who are Enem:es to the real ExperimentalPhiloſo- 
« phy, in that they do not ( as | intimated © ar all, or very little, 
« underſtand what they condemn. This I have ſome reaſon to 
&« ſay, ſmce in thewhole Compaſs of my Acquaintance, which 
« ;35:not very'narrow,: | profeſs | know not one: who oppoſeth the 
«Modern way, that is not almoit totally unacquainted with 
*3t; Apdonthe other ſide, upon the moſt careful turn of my 
« thoughts among my Philoſophick friends, I cannvt light on 
«One of all i hoſe that ave for the free and experimenral proce- 
<« qarc,but'whshathbeenvcry wellinfirutted inthePcripatetick 
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« doCEtrines, which they have'deſerted, and moſt of them much * * 


« better thaw: thoſe who are yet zealous Contenders for they. - | 


I might tell our Divine, that the Gravitation of the Hir ſeems 
propoſed in Fob 28.25. Qui fecit ventis pondus, God is ſaid 
to make weight for the winde: indeed neither the gravitation: 
of the {Atmoſphear, nor the notion of Aerial cylinders, preſ- 
fing upon | ſubjacent bodies, were any News in the world 
when the Society was firſt eſtabliſked. But the News of 
<- =pg_agh is ſo pleaſant, that Iwill inſert the whole 
aſlage. 
a 6 Bar CIV.) The B AROeMETER ss another late Inſtru- 
*« ment, very helpful to uſeful Knowledge. That there xs gra- 
*c vity even in the Air it ſelf, and that that Element #s only 
« comparatively l:ght, is now made evident and palpahle by 
<c Expcrience, though Ariſtotle and his Schools held « diffe- 
< rent Theory : And by the help of Quickſilver in 4 Tube, the 
«© way is found to meaſure all the degrees of Compreſſion in the 
< Atmoſphere,and to effimate exattly any acceſſion of weight, 
<« which the Air recerves from Winds, Clouds, or Vapors. 
< To have ſaid in elder Times, that eMankind ſhould light upon 
« an Invention whereby thoſe bodies might be weigh d, would 
« certainly have appeared very wilde and extravigant ; end it 
« will be ſo accounted for ſome time yet, till men have been 
« longer, and are better acquainted with this Inſtrument. For 
« we == ro reaſon to believe it ſhould have better luck than the 
« Doctrine of the Circulation, the Theory of Antipodes, and 
&* all great Diſcoveries #n their firſt Propoſals. *Tis 1m- 
&« poſſible to perſmade ſome of theIndians that hve near the heats 
« of the Line, that there is any ſuch thing as Ice in the World 
« but if you talk to them of Water made hard «nd conſiſtent 
« by Cola , they'l laugh at you as 4 notorious Romancer. And 
« thoſe will appear as ridiculous among the moſt of us, 
« who ſhall affirm it poſſib/e to determine any thing of 
-« the Weight of the Wind or Clouds. But Experience turns 
« the laugh upon the confident incredulity of the Scof- 
« fer; and he that will not believe, needs no more for 
« hzs Conviction, then the Labour of a Trial. Let him then fill 
© a Tubc of Glaſs, of ſome Feet in length, with Quickfilver; 
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| (7) 
& and hawing ſealed one end; let him ſtop the other with his Fin- 


« ger, and immerge that which is ſo ftop'd into a veſſel of Mer- 
*cury, the Tube betng perpendicularly erefed ; let him then 
« ſubſtratt his Finger, and he will perceive the Quickſilver to 
« deſcend from the Tube into the ſabjacent vellel, 14l/ it comes 
« to29 Digits or thereabouts; there, after ſome Vibrations, 
« it ordinarily reſts. The reaſon that this remainder of the 
« Mercury doth not deſcend alſo, 1s, becauſe ſuch a Mercurial - 
« Cylinder 7s juſt equiponderant to one of the incumbent At- 
« moſphere that leans upon the Quickſilver in the Veſlel, and 
« ſohinders a further deſcent. It zs concluded therfore,That ſuch 
« a Cylinder of the 4ir,as preſſes upon the Mercury in theVeli-l 
« ;5 of equal weight to about 2gDigits of that ponderous Body 
«in the Tube. Thus it is when the Air 1s 2n its ordinary temper : 
« but Vapours, Winds, and Clouds alter the Standard 5 /o 
« that the Quickſilver ſometimes falls, ſometimes riſes in the 
« Glaſs, proportionably to the greater or leſs acceſſion of Gra- 
« vity and compreſſion of the Air hath recetved from any of 
« thoſe alterations; and the Degree of increaſe beyond the 
«« Standard, zs the meaſure of the additionable gravity. 
There is ſomething ſo charming and ſo divertive in this 
diſcourſe, that I cannot yet diſmiſs it, notwithſtanding what 
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] have ſaid out of Ariftotle and Claramontius, That there is 4ucrreesad- 
gravity even in the Air it ſelf, and that that Element is only "7-406 
comparatively light, was of old made evident by the Man of hoids the air 
Stagira: nor did the Schools hold a different tenet,it you take 4oib8ravitate, 
Air for this impure mixture and Sphera vaporoſa about the 

Earth, which we breath,and in a ſpecial manner have to do 

with: as appears from Cl/aramontzus- in his Book of the Uf- 

mwerfe, and Septaliis upon Ariſtotle's Problems. But Mr. 

Glanvill neither underſtands what he oppoſeth, nor what he 

Aſſerts. For in the beginning he ſpeaks of the gravitation of 

the Element of the Air ; whereas that Inſtrument called a - 
Barometer propoſeth only a way to meaſure the degrees of 
compreſiion in the Atmoſphear, in which Region I believe 

no man ever denied but that the Aqueous and Terreſtrial cor- 

puſcles interſperſed had their weight and preſſure: Thus 

the ordinary temper of this Arr (which is never pure) the al- 

tcrations 


'S) 
terations of it by vapors, - winds," clouds, are the ſubject.of 
thoſe contemplations, as any man knows that reads -Mr, 
Boyle, or.even Mr. Glanvil/i, Thas all the flouriſh of Rhe- 
torick comes to nothing, the wonder is ceaſed, and we come 
ro try only a more particular way of examining the weight 
of a body, which no man zr his wits ever denied to be ponde- 
rous. And here I muſt tell our V:rinoſo, that his reading or 
conſideration extends not ſo far as to the writings of Mr. Boyle, 
. ., andtheexperiment in him. For it appears out of Hm that 
— cx/onal of the Mercurial Cylinder riſeth and falls in the Magdeburgical 
£ pi..79 Air-Pump, according to the leficaing or vigorating of the 
Spring of the Air: and that upon putting in. the Barometer, 
« and cloſing the Engine, there appeared not any change in 
« the height of the Mercurial Cylinder, no more then if the 
« interpoſed Glaſs-Recerver did not hinder the immediate 
Privies, the « preflure of the ambient Atmoſphear upon the incloſed 4jr 3 
2uick/filver is Which hereby appears to bear upon the Mercury, rather by 
_ vertue of its Spring then of its wezght. Andit this Phanome- 
poriceofir, #0 proved ſuch in a greater and leſs Recerver, with a greater 
an, 1am 2Þt orleſs cylinder of Mercury (it being indifferent which is u- 
Phenomenon 1ed,) I doubt this Barometer will not determine the ſtrength 
may be much of the Spring of the 4ir, much leſs its weight. For the E- 
caryenin'® [afticity is a diſtinct conſideration from the weight of the Yir: 
cording to as when ſome Experimentators went aboat to weigh thePite, 
my the Flownce or Spring of the Pike was no part of the weight of 
the Pike, though it might turn the Scales. This ſole con- 
ſideration deſtroys all the great promiſes we have irom the 
Barometer, for if the Spring of the Air cannot be exaftly 
known, that we mult be for ever ignorant of the nature of 
thoſe other bodies which 7znfluence and preſs upon our Arr, 
and compreſs the Spring of the 4ir, and may have many 0- 
perations upon it which we know not, neither can” compre- 
hend3 IF the herght of the Atmoſphear cannot be determined, 
which I make a poſtulatum of) the alterations in the higher 
Reg1ons are unſcarchable, and the mechaniſmes of thoſe cor- 
prſcular combinations incomprehenſible, I ſhall not donbt to 
ſay, that there is not yet found out a way to meaſure ALL 
THE degrees of Compreſſion in the | Atmoſphear : nay, ”_ far 
rom 
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from that exa&neſs ; for the baſs of the ©urckſilver varies 
not upon #rſen/ible variations in the 4ir : the intercepted Air 
in it takes oft from the Niceneſſe of the Experiment : and 
ſince even heat, (and perhaps other circumſtances) adds to 
the Spring of the Air, it cannot give us that account pretend- 
ed, about vapours, Winds and clouds. 37 | 

The Eſſay by Tubes and Duickfilver, as ingenious as it is, 
yields the Soczety no further glory, then to have illuſtrated 
it, and perhaps to have made ſome further Experiments in 
it then thoſe had done, to whom, as the firſt Inventor, (by the 
conceſſion of the Hiſtorian) appertains all or moſt of the Ho- 
nour which ariſeth from ſuch acceſſionals. It is true, our 
Virtuoſifixed on it the name of Barometer, but they had done 
better to have called To & fy12xa, Or evroAtxanx, or Gas, or 
Blas, or Diaceltateſton, or ſome ſuch unintelligible name, ra- 
ther then have termed it thus: the Appe/lation ſignifying no 
more an inflrument 10 meaſure the gravity of the Air, then 
an inflrument to weigh a parcel of Tarre, or indefinitely a paiv 
ef Stillyards. The Aerometer might have been a little more 
Emphatical 3 eſpecially conſidering that aepperpey and aS- 
Meyay are Synonimous. Had not Aeroſcopium been accom- 
modated to the Thermometer, it would not have been much 
incongruous. But I conceive, that Aerobaricon or Aeroſtaticen 
would have fitted the Experiment as well as any name lIcan 
now think upon. The Barometer was invented by Torri- 
cellius to prove a Facuum, and in Merſennus's Gogitata Phyſico- 
Mathematica, you may find it applied to the examining 
the difference of the Ar in ſeveral places. The Air-Pump 
was found out at Magdeburgh, and not in England; it was 
firſt publiſhed by Schortus, under the name of Infirumentum 
Mazdeburgicum. Mr.Boyle amended it, and proſecuted many 
ingenious Experiments in it, for which all Philoſophers are re- 
devable to him, but cannot proclaim him the Inventor 
of. the Inſtrument, no, nor of the (notion'of the Elfticity pit Res. 
of the Air, which was propoſed firſt to . the world by 1. = Fes 4 
Henricus Regius, under the name of the ſpontaneous dilatation & 12 c.3 p. 
ef the Air:and illuſtrated by Pecquetus,who firſt, (that I know *73** '**7- 
0:,) ſpoke of the Elater, Pecquetus pag.q9 (quem elaterem | 
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Forel u5i ſu- HURCUpe), The Microſcope was invented by the aforeſaid 
preci2-p.3% Lidchariasr Foannides: The. Thermometer , or Thermoſco- 
mundifabr, p1ium was firſt the invention of Sarttorius; fo Blancanus 
part-3-c2- faith, Audive Dotiorem quendam medicum Patavii degen- 
tem, qui Sanctorius copgnominatur , hujus eſſe inventorem. 
And now I demand of our Virtuoſo, which of theſe Five In 
ſtruments for the Improvement of knowledge have been found 
out by the Royal Soctety: The Thermometer is the diſcovery 
of a Galenical Phy fician ; but as to our Y:rtuofi nothing ap- 
pears but the pretenſ1on to other mens diſcoveries, and the im- 
proving of them. 
By the Benefit indeed of one of theſe Inflruments, the Te- 
« leſcope, we are put in hopes to find a ſure way to deter- 
« tine thoſe mzzhty Sueftions, Whether the Earth move ? 
© or, The Planets be inhabited? And who knows which way 
« the Concluſion may fall? — I perceive hercby that Mr. 
Glanvill is not altogether convinced that the Earth moves ; 
and I am as little ſatisfied, that the ſolution of thoſe ©ue- 
ſtrons is ſo mighty and important a thing 3 for it the Earth 
| ſtand ſtil}, then things will be as they are now: and if it be 
determined otherwiſe, yet ſhall we not need to fear that the 
Revolution of the Earth in its Diurnal motion, either 
ſhake our houſes about our ears, or ſhake us oft by the tangent 
line: and as for thoſe inhabitants of the Planets, in caſe 
all our other trading ſhould be loſt, we ſhall not finde 
out any gainful commerce with them; nor need we 
dread that they will piſs out our Eyes as we look up. 
So that let their Teleſcopes be brought to that unima- 
ginable perfection, whereby to diſcover the inhabitants of 
the Planets as plainly as mites in Gheeſe, and let the Conclu- 
fron fall which way it will, things will tall out nootherwiſe 
than they do. | | 
He inveigheth bitterly againſt A4ri/zotle for his Heathen- 
Notions, and in hisPreface to theClergy of B.& W.wiſhes that 
the devoted Admirers of Ariſtotle would ſtudy his Rhetorick, 
Hiftory of Animals,and Mechanicks. 1 wonder he did not re: 
commend unto them the peruſal of his Ethicks. Certainly 
they deſerve as much to be read 7 theſe days, as any — 
: n 
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And perhaps his Politics might abun ſomething to the 
inſtruction of a/Vatzon.But how dare herecommend any book 
of that man of Stagira to be read, if thoſe motives that 
ſwayed him to Anti- Ariftoteliſm, be of any validity: Alas! 
he is troubled at his Heathen-MNotions! Oh! rate Puritaniſm! 
But my dear Brother Scruple,ought any one to be offended at 
every thing that is of Heathen-Original, though it contain 
nothing of Gentiliſme init? Repreſent your adverſary as 
you pleaſe to his Dyoceſan, nothing hath more of the Presby- 
terian and Fanatzick then this Topick. Moreover, what do you 
think of thoſe Aroms and Corpuſcles?are they not Heathen-No- 
tions, and decried by the Fathers ? what do you think of the 
terms uſed by the Mathematicians? what of the Langnages, 
ſuch as are not Sacred ? what of the months, days of the 
year, and the names of the Stars, Conſtellations, Fc. Mult 
every thing be reformed according to the Coelum Stellatum 
Chriſtianum of  Fulius Schillerus? Beſides, - theſe words in 
Theology,of Unity and Trinity, have as much of Heatheniſm in 
them, as they have of P/atoniſm. 1 ſhall here take further 
notice of his exceptions againſt 4riftotle, as they are Reca- 
pitulated here (though they are more largely propoſed by 
him in his Lerz&r againſt Arifotle, which 1 have fully anſwer- 
ed in a diſtinct Treatiſe) the generall cenſure whereoſis,That 
they are nothing but Lzes, and ſuch as no man that is ac- 


quairted with any thing of ancient Literature could have ut-_ 


tered. Iproteſt in the Preſence of Almighty God, that if 
there be not great care taken, we may be in a little 
time reduced to that paſs, as to believe the ſtory of Tom 
Thumb , and all the Legends or falſifications of Hiſtory, 


' which the Papifts obtrude upon us! This Philoſophy fairly 


diſpoſeth us therevnto, by taking us off from the Pedantſm 
of Philology, and ancient reading, and by accuſtoming us 
to believe the forgeries they obtrude upon us. Merhinks 
herein he is one as abſurd as that Romih Mon? was 
in the Pulpit. Heresbachius ]. C. citante Taubmanno, 
audtui, inquit, eMonachum in Fccleſta declamantem , 
qui, nova, inquizbat, jam veperta eſt Lingua, que Vo:atur 
Gra.a, ab hac ſeduls c.umdum; Hcic enim eft ques parit 
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omnes iſtas hereſes.Ea lingua P liber proditus, in manbus paſ- 
{ſm habetur & wocatur N. T. Plenus hic liber rubety, & 
wviperis, Alia etiam oriturlingua, quam vocant Hebreaam, banc 
qui diſcunt, efficiuntur Hebrai. We are running on as faſt 
as we can to this condition of zgnorance, and ſhall be. ſo inu- 
red to Hiſtorical antruths, magiſterially impoſed upon us, and 
diſuſed from inquiring,into them, as to beleeve any thing. He 
tells us the Ariffotelian Philoſophy aims at no more, than the 
inſtracting men in Notion and Diſpute, that its Deſign was 
mean, andits Principles at the beſt uncertain and precari- 
ous, —— One may gueſs how well our Vrtuoſo underſtands 
the Old Philoſophy, to aſcribe thatunto it all in general as 
its aim, which is but the intendment (and that a neceſſary 
one too) of the Dialefick and Metaphyſical parts. In Natu- 
ral Philoſophy their deſigns were the ſame that our Moderns 
boaſtof, if they mifcarricd in the mazn, let us pity their miſ- 
fortunes, but not blame their zntentions. Did Ariſtotle in his 
books of Animals, or Theophraſtus about Plants, inſtruct men 
only to Diſpute * Had his Anatomy, and his Problems no- 
thing but Notion ? Muſtwe caſt oft all Notions ? Or ought 
we to cndeavour after the gaining of clear notions of things ? 
If menhitherto did procced no further, and yet pretended 
to be Peripateticks, blame the abuſe, but condemn not the 
Philoſophy, which hath nothing in it that puts a ſtop to En- 
quiries and Curioſity. Nor dol find that thoſe Phyſicians,and 
others, who advanced the ſeveral parts of Natural Philoſo- 
phy and Phyſick, did thereby act contrary to the rules of 
their MaFter or Tutors.It is true, that their Schools did meddle 
but with few points mainly, and thoſe were ſuch as related 
ro Divinity, as the Eternity of the Werld, the Nature ef the 
Firſt and Secerd Cauſes, of the Soul and its Faculties Fc. as 
ro an cxact natural Philoſophy, they cid not much trouble 
themſclves, nor had we had what we have, but that Averroes 
and the Phyſicrans befriended us. But muſt Scaliger and 
ſuch like ſuffer under theſe Imputations, which particularly 
relate unto their School-Divines ? and mult they alſo be bla- 
med for not teaching nor putting men upon further Enqui- 
ries than were necellary to that Chriffzantty, which they were 
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to ſupport againſt the Mahometans and Fews ? He that knows 
the endof #hezr firſt inſtitution by Charlemaigne, can beſt 
judge how prudential it was, and how they anſwered expe a- 
Zion. But our [/{iterat: know nothing of that, and are al- 
ways reviling them where they are not faulty, and would have 
had them nglected that part which was neceſſary to the Edu- 
cation of all that were to live under and ſupport Chriſtianity, 
to purſue Studies that contribute little thereto, and ſuch as 
were never eſſential to the being 'of a State, but have been 
often exploded as prejudicial thereunto. The ſame Apology 
may ſerve the preſent Univerſities, who do enough in breed- 
ing up men to be fitly qualified for Employments in Church 
and State, and inſtruct them in ſo much Philoſophy as is ne- 
ceſlary for the explaining and defending of our Religion a- 
otinſt 4theiſts, Papriſts, and Socinians: and whoſoever ſhall 
put the accurate debate of theſe Points, the Art of reaſoning, 
the Validity of Gonſequences , the unfolding of crytical Syllo- 
£1ſms and Fallacies, the general dofirine of Topicks, the Moral 
Philoſophy, and Foundations of Civil Prudence, (beſides C:- 
vil and Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory and Languazes)which are taught 
there, or ought to be by their Conſfrtution, into the Scales on 
one hand, and the eMechanical Education (recommended 
with all the advantages that ariſeth from Aphor:ſms of Cider, 
planting of Orchards, making of Optick Glaſſes, magnetick and 
hortulane Curioſities) on the other hand, will be able to judge 
eaſily which Studzes deſerve the moſt encouragement by the 
publick, and which are moſt uſeful and requiſite. Having 
ſaid thus much in behalf of our Unzwerſity- Learning (which 
is now contradiſiingurſhed from the Mechanical Education) 1 
ſhall adde thus much in favour of our Anceftors, who gave ſo- 
lemn encouragement to Archery, Cudgel-playing, Foot-ball- 
playinz, and other Exerciſes, that prepared the Vulgar'to 
eMilitary Perfermances; as the more Academical did the 
Gentry to State-affairs : whereas they gave little countenance 
to the Experimental Philoſophers and Naturalifts: that the 
practice is juſtified by Vegetius 1.3.c.l0. QOutis autem dubi- 
tat artem bellicam rebus omnibus eſſe potiorem per quem libertas 
retinetur, & dignitas propagatur, provincie conſervantur & 
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Imperium ? Han aoadedih deetrinis omnibus Lacede- 
« monii, & poſt coluere Romani. Hanc ſolam hodieque Barbari | 
putant eſſe ſervandam : cetera aut in hac arte conſiſtere, aut per | 
hanc artem aſſequi ſe poſſe confidunt. Hee dimicaturis eft neceſſa- * 
ria,per quam vitam retineant O'uittoriam conſequantur.Bur to - 
r. turn to our Virtuoſo! Are not the principles of Des Cartes, 
and the figured Atoms of Gaſſendus as precarious as thoſe of Ari- * 

OR SN CORY ſtotle,and leſs ſubjected to ſenſe? Have 
TUM pili na Me ri bs pc fl.unus, "ira ur ROC the Chymical Principles lo much of 
a_ To EX ai 4 ek —_— _ uncertaznty, as they have of E qurvo- 
64544 1%: thai bond i cctea fic le, Cation? Are not they precarious too, 


viſcidum, & hunc cuix conglurinari & con- and ſuſpicious ? Are there any ol 
crelcercin jzpidem : quemadmodum naty: at 


Kc videmus. Si hic refolvatur in ultima t hoſe that agicc amongſt themſelves : 
non in Mercurium. Sulphur, % Salem, ſed and do not they as little agree with 
In voigata & Phyſica refolverur principia, Nature as thoſe of the Peripatetick 
21408 10) ran way? 1 will not doubt to maintain * 
that as far as Phyſick is concerned in the debates; The anci- | 
ent Philoſophy better agrees with the Phanomena of Nature, | 
and carries us on with more aſſurance to work (as they phraſe 
it) then any other, and that the diligent reading of V alleſ7us, 
Mercatus, Saxonia, Claudinus,&c. ſhall produce better Phy- 
{icians then Sylvins, Helmont, or Odorode. And whoſoever 
reſolves any of the other Queſtions in the Negative, what- 
. ever he pretend, hath never confiderately ſtudicd the Poznts, | 
Give thercfore the Ari/totelians leave to hold an Hypotheſis, 
which is accommodated to the polity of our Nation) |! 
at leaſt as revocable, till a better be mmtroduced ; and 
do not procced in anexterminative way, till ſomething elſe 
bs ready to be ſubſtituted. OE: 
If Notions might be rejected for being firſt propoſed and 
uſed by Heathens, then is not Ariſtotle in a worſe condition 
then Eprcarus, Democritus, Plato, or Pythagoras; If Im- 
piety inthe Teacher may authorize us to reject doctrines not 
11pius, | think the condition of our Stagirite not to be 
worſe then rhat of other ancient Philoſophers, and better 
then ſome of the New. That there is zmpiety enough in 
Gaſſendus's Anſwer to Des Cartes, any Chriſtian will grant, 
eſpecially if he be a Proteſtant. And thelife of Des-Cartes 
| | | 3. nn 
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had but little of the Sor this is 
manifeſt. . AncI deſire Mr, Glanvwill 
ro acquit Paracelſus from being im- 
pious in his life, and many of his do- 
Erines, It he was a Corrupter of the 
Wiſdom of the Ancients, for miſ-ci- 
ting, and miſrepreſenting therr opi- 
nions; and mult thereſore be con- 
demned and rejected : who can ap- 
prove of Mr. Sprat, Mr. Glanvill, and 
their Adherents? He faith, that 4- 
riſtotle was of no ſuch ſuperlative Ac- 


1 cannot finde any ground to concluae 
Ariflotle (o wicked. F; we inlemnific him 
for having an hand in poiſoning Alexander, 
(which perhaps 1s not rrue). In his laſt 
Will, there is much generoſity 2 . in his life, 
many teſtimonies cf a ſingnlar verrac : Ih 
his d:ſcourſes Much wit and worrh. He Writ 
av Apologie for Pietyz gt the walls of _ 
defti oyed Country to be rebuilt, and made 
eKce'Jent Laws for it. Philip choſe him 29 
breed up Alexander. And thoſe are greater 
aNlurances that he was not ſo wicked, as 
is 1eported by his adverſariess They repeat 
nothing but old lies, ſuch as Apellicon 1ciu- 
ted: and Ariftecles faith, epodnazy Ti- 
TAa52. Sec C aſaubon vpon Diogs Lart. 


count in the wiſeſt times, But he tells us not which thoſe 
moſt wiſe ttmes were, when he was in diſeſteem. T have not 
read of any more wiſe people, then Greece, Rome, and the 
Mahometans, under their firſt Caliphs and King Almarſor. 
And yet all theſe admired him at ſeveral times. He that 


chargeth Philip of Macedon, Alexander the Great, and his 


Succeſſors, (particularly the Prolomyes of Egypt,) with Folly: 
and $j1la, Tully, and thoſe other Romans that admired him, 
with want of mi/dm; Or, who thinks that the Empire of 
the Moors, and their Academies at Bagdod, Fez, and Gordula, 
were compoſed of a ſort of Simpletons, may go ſeek for the 
wiſe and the prudent in Gotam Colledee, And perhaps thoſe 
Chriſtians that celebrated Arifotle, and advanced him to that 
repute in their Kingdoms and Univerſities, were not Idiots or 
Chanzlinzgs. That He was much ofpoſed and ſlighted by the 
firft Fathers, is an O5j-ction that hath ſame truth in it, but 
not much to the p4rtzcular prejudice of our Stagirite. For 
at firſt they hated and deteſted all humane Learning, and 
Philoſophy, and when they came any of them to admit 
of thoſe Scrences, tnen they divided into the Ari/totelians 
and Platoniſts, as they did into Arians and Catholicks: That 
the Arians were Ariſtotelians, is to me as evidenr, as that My- 
homet taking the advantage of that fa#ion, and of the Lrutal 

[ives and ignorance of the Catholiques depending upon the 

Patriarch of Conſtantinople, did advance the Sett of Chriſt i- 

ars,called eMahbometans; and his Succelors the Calinls, did 

"3 wholly 


Id. {tre har the YVirtuoſs would enquire 
afrer the Peripatetich Philoſophy, at 4lex- 
andria after the Prolomi-s and norat A- 
thens. And when thry have done that, and 
ftudied che condition of Chy;Iranmy, during 
the time of the Arrians, and enquired into 
the riſe of Mahomer, the circumſtances thar 
advanced him,andcontributed to the ſpread- 
Ing of bis doArine, and increaſe of that Em- 
pireunder the Caliphs, then they will be 
ab!eto judge of the truth of what their Zi/o- 
rian, and Mr Glanvill writes in the books 


I6 | 
wholly employ thnemſclves to improve 
th: doctrines of Ariftotle: and the Pe- 
ripateticks. So that Ariſtotelifin, A4- 
rtaniſm, and Mahometaniſm ifTued our 
of the ſame parts of the world, vs. 
Al:xandrit, and the adjacent Covn- 
treys : Nor was it Chance or the black 
zgnorance of the Age, but great pru- 
dence in Charlemaine and his Succel- 
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animadverted on, and 1n his Letter concern- 


in the : ought in dri- 
ing 4riffocke ſors in the Weſt, that brought in 4r: 


 feotle: as any man will fay that un- 
derftinds the circum{kances of thoſe dayes. But ſo much 
Hiſtory is above the reach of my Experimental Philoſopher: 
To ſupply that detect, Ghriſiians muſt be once more told, 
that ſince their minds are enlightned with the rays of the glori- 
ous Goſpel, they have leſs reaſon to bow down to the Diflates of 
an Idolater and an Heathen. And ſo farewel to the Rhetorick 
and other works of Ariftotle, which our Vartaofo a little while 
agoe recommended unto us. Let us ſhake hands with Se- 
neca, and Epiftetus, and Plato: and joyn with Tertullian in 
that ſaying, Nobrs Philoſophia opus non eſt poſt Feſum Chriſtum, 
nec Ariſtotele poſt Evangelium. Having ſaid thus much to 
theſe grand accuſations againlt Ariſtotle, with which Mr. 
Glanuill was ſo perplexed, I ſuppoſe he may think that a 
more devout Admirer of Ariſtotle then lam, with more time, 
may ſay enough to convince him, that it was his fault, and 
not the Peripateticks, that he benefited ſo little by them. 
And1I pray what language did Epicurus, Pythagoras, and Phi- 
lolaus make uſe of? Hewrit better about 47vine things thin 
Plato, as Voſſius witneſleth, Duanquam multa de Deo ſcripta 
ſunt a Platone, accuratius tamen aperituſque de 16 epit Ari- 
ſtoteles. He cites a paſlage of Plato, o $205 yeourrpa, and 
adds, that the Un:verſe muſt be known by the Art, by which 
it was made. If itbenot tobe known any other way, it is 
unintelligible. Let him anſwer Dr. More's Dialogues upon 
that point, where he explodes the Mechaniſm of Nature : and 
reckons upon Des-Cartes as the molt prodigious Fool that c- 
ver was, for holdingthat opinion. I ſhall adde, that Geome- 
tricians 
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tricians are commonly a ſort of men, that being once got 


out of their Science, they are far from being elevated and 
improved thereby : And the reaſon is, becauſe that the fc- 


vere procedure of eMathematical demonſtrations, and their | 


ways they take to demonſtrate things appertaining to 1herr 
Science, theſe do not qualific a man at ator thoſe arguamenta- 
tions which ſway and guide in Metaphyſicks, E. hicks, Polt- 
ticks and Religion it ſclt. Upon this account Ariſtotle ob- 
ſerved, that a ch114 might become a Mathematician, but not 
a Politician, or Moralift, Hence it is, that Geometricians, 
(except their {tudics have particularly acquainted them 
with thoſe Diale&icks, which regulate the generality of Man- 
kinde in ſuch diſcourſes,) ſeldom, it ever, prove Metaphyſict- 
ans, Religcieuſe, ox otherwiſe of tolerable ratiocination ; either 
rcjeCting as falſe, frivolous, and demonſirable thoſe reaſenings 
and ftud:es, according to which humane affarrs are regulated; 
or elſe renorantly, running into Whimſeys, and phantaſtical 
ways of arguing. © Neither is this more manifeſt, then I think 
theſe two Concluſions are, which I deduce from thence in op- 
poſition to ſome Comrcal Wits in their Hiftory, viz. 

| That by how much moregereral as to publike and private uf: 
and emolument in order to domeſtick aftairs, cr Giwil trudence 
and the preſcrvation of HumaneSociety and Geternment tholc 
things are, which depend upon fer/waſive Arguments, and 
thole topicks and methods of ratiocination which are laid down 
by Ari/totle, not Euclide: by ſomuch thoſe courſes oughr to 
be purſued, upheld and encouraged by undcrſtanding Stateſmen 
which are ſubſervient thereanto, above the leſs neceſſary and 
utile2Filathematicks. 

Next, Thatthe Mechanical Education, or that whereby 
Youth are inurc<d at firſt to vigorous demonſtrations, and ne- 
ceſſary dedutiions from etident Principles, and a Philoſophy thar 
is purely Corpuſcularian, ought not to be premiſed or prefer- 
red to other ſ{udies in order to the fitting men for humane Iife: 
ſecing cither accidentally, Cyct ſo, as in regard of our depra- 
vea nature it isalmolt unavoidable) or intrinſecally.thoſe cour- 
ſes diſpole mens minds afterwards to Utheiſm, or an indiffe- 
rence in Relizion, and inhabilitate them towards thoſe more 
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I. Ge that the Virtuoſs wonld enquire 
afrer the Peripatetick Philoſophy, at 4lex- 
andria after the Prolomi-s-and not at A- 
thens. And when thry have done that, and 
ſtudied che condition of Chrifraniry, during 
the time of the 4rrians, and enquired into 
the riſe of Mahomer, the circumſtances that 
advanced hi:n,and contributed to the ſpread- 
Ing of hjs dofirine, and increaſe of that Em- 
pire under the Caliphs, then they will be 
ableto judge of the truth of what their 7ifo- 
rian, and Mr Glanvill writes in the books 
animadverted on, and 1n his Letter concern- 


Io 
wholly employ them(fclves to improve 
th: dodtrines of Ariffatle and the Pe- 
ripateticks. So that Ariſtoteliſin, A- 
r1aniſm, and Mihometaniſm ifTued our 
of the ſame parts of the world, vis. 
Al:xandrit, and the adjacent Coun- 
treys : Nor was it Ghance or the black 


zgnorance of the Age, but great pru- - 


Acne in GCharlemaine and his Succel- 
ſors in the eſt, that brought in 4r:- 


_ mA <A 272 x84 
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_ Ariſtotle. ftotle: as any man will ſay that un- 


derftinds the circumſtances of thoſe dayes. But ſo muci 

Hiſtory is above the reach of my Experimental Philoſopher: 

To ſupply that detect, Chriſtians muſt be once more told, 

that ſince their minds are enlightned with the rays of the glort- 
ous Goſpel, they have leſs reaſon to bow down to the Diflates of 

an Idolater and an Heathen. And ſo farewel to the Rhetorick 

and other works of Ariſtotle, which our Virtaofo a little while 

agoe recommended unto us. Let us ſhake hands with Se- 
neca, and Epiftetus, and Plato: and joyn with Tertullian in 
that ſaying, Nob:s Philoſophia opus non eſt poſt Feſum Chriſtum, 
nec Ariſtotele poſt Evangelium. Having ſaid thus much to 
theſe grand accuſations againlt Ariſtotle, with which Mr. 
Glanuill was ſo perplexed, I ſuppoſe he may think that a 
more devout Admirer of Ariſtotle then Iam, with more time, 
may ſay enough to convince him, that it was his fault, and 
not the Peripateticks, that he benefited ſo little by them. 
AndI pray what language did Epicurus, Pythagoras, and Phi- 
lolaus make uſe of? Hewrit better about d:vne things thin 
Plato, as Voſſius witneſſeth, Duanquam multa de Deo ſeripta 
ſunt a Platone, accuratius tamen apertiuſque de 1s egit Ari- 
ſtoteles. Hecites a paſlage of Plato, o $20; yeourrpa, and 
adds, that the Univerſe muſt be known by the Art, by which 
it was made. If itbenot tobe known any other way, it is 
unintelligible. Let him anſwer Dr. More's Dialogues upon 
that point, where he explodes the Mechaniſm of Nature : and 
reckons upon Des-Gartes as the moſt prodigious Fool that c- 

yer was, for holdingthat opinion. I ſhall adde, that Geome- 

fricians 
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tricians are commonly a ſort of men, that being once got 


out of their Science, they are far from being elevated and 
improved thereby : And the reaſon is, becauſe that the fc- 
vere procedure of eMathematical demorſirations, and their 


_ ways they take to demonſtrate things appertaining to 1herr 


Scrence, theſe do not qualifle a man at a/tor thoſe argumenta- 
tions which ſway and guide in Metaphyſicks, E: hicks, Polt- 
ticks and Religion it ſclt. Upon this account Ariftotle ob- 
ſerved, that a ch1/4 might become a Mathematician, but not 
a Politician, or Moralifft, Hence it is, that Geometrictans, 
(except their ſtudies have particularly acquainted them 
with thoſe Dzale&ichks, which regulate the generality of Man- 
kinde in ſuch diſcourſes,) ſeldom, it ever, prove Metaphyſici- 
ans, Relizieuſe, or otherwiſe of tolerable ratiocination : either 
rcjeCting as falſe, frivolous, and demonſirable thoſe reaſenings 
and tudes, according to which humane affairs are regulated; 
or elſe zenorantly, running into Whimſeys, and phantaſtical 
ways of arguing. © Neither is this more manifeſt, then 1 think 
theſe to Concluſions are, which I deduce from thence in op- 
poſition to ſome Comreal Wits in their Hiftory, viz. 

| That by how much moregereral as to publike and private uf: 
and emolument in order to domeſtick aftairs, cr Giwil trudence 
and the preſcrvation of HumaneSociety and Government tholc 
things are, which depend upon fer/ſwaſfive Arguments, and 
thole topicks and methods of ratiocination which are laid down 
by Ar/totle, not Euclide: by ſo much thoſe courſes ought to 
be purſued, upheld and encouraged by und: rſtanding Stateſmen 
which arc ſubſervient thereanto, above the leſs neceſſary and 
utileeFilathematicks. 

Next, Thatthe Mechanical Education, or that whereby 
Youth are inure<d at firſt to vigorous demonſtrations, and ne- 
ceſſary dedubizons from eident Principles, and a Philoſophy that 
is purcly Corpuſcularian, ought not to be premiled or prefer- 
red to other ſludies in order to the fitting men for humane Iife: 
ſecing either accidentally, (yet ſo, as in regard of our depra- 
ved nature it isalmoit unavoidable) or intrinſecally.thoſe cour- 
ſes diſpoſe mens minds afterwards to Jtheiſm, or an indiffe- 
rence in Relizion, and inhabilitate them towards thoſe more 
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important, butleſs delightful ftudies of Law, Policy, and Rel:. 

gion, with their ſeveral dependencies. | 
I finde that Ariſtotle hath complained of ſome, that in 
theit Explications of Nature made too much uſe of Geome- 
try. Magnenus hath complained alſo of them ; and Conrin- 
"PAFIY N 41us, Bullialdus, and Ricciolus, of Kepler; and Bod:nus, in his 
Jun in Alma- Theatram Nature l.5. and all Phyſicians almolt of Des-Car- 
efl novel.4. tes his ridiculous book de Homine. And it Plato was ſo 
es ſolicitous, that none but Geometricians ſhould come into 
"STO his School, yet he ſent them very fools out, if they allowed 
bers centre Of his Logeck and Phyſiology. 1 ſhall leave the further defence 
nib Plat of Ariſtotle to others; only I muſt tel] him, that Veſſias in 
lofephy: " his account of Geometricians allows of Ariftotle for no mean 
| one. And we find that he ſuppoſeth his Scholars not igno- 
vide Blanca= rantin Geometry, ſince without that knowledge they could 
+0 ages not underſtand his Analyticks, nor that part of his Ethicks, 
Ariflceels. where he illuſtrates Fuftice by the Arithmetical and Geome- 
| trical proportions. Andas for his Ethnical opinions, it is ri- 
Epicaras Mathefin inſuper habuit: unde.ut diculou : " Pp braid the Unrverſi i 
Plutarch, ait libro contra Epicurum. Philo- Learning with them, ſince they are 
ſophum quendam nomine Apellem, cono- not. taught, but ſolidly refuted there, 


mine laudabat, quod ab adoleſcentia nun- X . 
quam eſflc contaminatus diſciplinis Mathe- However if Ariftotle muſt ſuffer on 


maticis, Voſſins de Poiloſſ-8. c 8 ſe.7, this Account, let not Epricurus tri- 
umph. He tells us that Archytas, that great Geometri- 

cian was ſcared from eMechanical and Organical Methods to 

the great hinderance of beneficial Improvements that way, ſo 

that he kept himfelf up in Abſtraftive Contemplations. 1 can- 

not finde anyſuch thing in his life written by D:og. Laertzus, 

"HIER | bur the contrary, 7. Tp: IB. T& NN EVIKG T&1s KNX AVgHts 
1.8. in vit 4r- T&9%pnoaper©@. apyais enehwdeuce, x Tp&wTOs XU'NOW 0p Yarinnv 
cbyre. Mtyetpparte yt lems Teonyanys. Ae made a Pidgeon of 
wood artificially to flie. So Favorinus. *Apuvtas TxeavrivO 
@:2000PO- Ano % MNYANIRKSS WV eTocs TEEATERLY EvAuvny 
TElowevny mTE wmols nalicaty, vxeri avigaro, | wonder often- 
times how He did to commit ſo many miſtakes3 and I cannot 
believe that He or his Philoſophick friends were cver well in- 
ſtructed in'the Peripatetick doffrines, who are ſoill taught 
in all manner of Humane Learning. I refign him up 
| to 


da. 
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to be the ſcorn and enterectantive of others henceforth, 
Nor will 1 engage particularly in the diſpute betwixt h1m 
and Mr. Croſs. I am informed, that the Relation is very 
falſe; and I profeſs I have no mind to believe this Virtuoſo 
in any thing he ſays. Itis caſie for him to miſreport a pr- 
vate diſcourſe; His great and admired friend Mr. Sprat re- 
latcs general Encounters falſe; He tells us, «© Of a miſchance 
« that befel the Chriſtian Army in Egypt in the time of the uf. ofthe 
« Holy Warre. Their firengtzh was great and irreſiſtible, if X5. 348-413 
« they had only underſiood that which every Egyptian could 
« have taught them, the courſe and the time of the overflow- 
« ing of the Nile. For the want of that ſlender knowledge, 
« the braveſt men of all Ohriſtendome, were led up to the Neck 
« ;n the River, and were forced to yield to the Enemies condi- 
« tions without firiking a ſiroke. This was occaſioned by the 
<« ſtupidity of the Cardinal who commanded them. If he had 
« been leſs Skilful in the Schoolmen and more in Nature, that 
« dreadful diſaſter had never happened. — Such an untruth as 
the Hiſtorian tells here, ſuch perhaps is the Narrative of 
what paſſed betwixt him and Mr. Croſs. I cannot finde any 
ſuch Story in Fullers Holy Warre, but the contrary, vi2.<E- þ,n,,, oy 
«oypt # 2 low level Countrey except ſome few advantages which War,1.z.987. 
«the Egyptians had fortified for themſelves. Through the midſt 
« of the Land runs the River Nilus, whoſe ſtreams they had ſo 
&« bridled with banks and fluces, that they could keep it to be their ? 
« own ſervant, and make it therr Enemies Maſter at pleaſure." 
« The Chriſtians confidently marched on, and the Turks. per-/ 
« cetzving the Game was come within the wile, pierced their. 
« banks, and unmutling the River, let it run open mouth upon, 
«© them, yet ſo that at the firſt they drowned them but up to the, 
*« middle ----.. not tothe neck. There is no body charges the 
Cardinal Pelagius, who was Legate, and comm inded the Ar- 
my there, for invading Egypt in aa unſeaſonable time, nor 
with being ignorant of the time when le did overflow. 
The Chriſtians were not ignorant of that, who had diſcover- 
ed and invaded Egypt before in 1218, and this was bzt two 
years after in 1220. The Egyptians, 'tis true, dammed up 
the River (which was now low) and upon the approach of 

I : the 
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the Card:nal cut: their ke vg ſo-gained the yic}ory: That 
the Cardinal was no Souldier,\ and unacquainted with Stra- 
tigems of war, Igrant; and tor this Hiſtorijans_condemn 
him, but not for being ignorant of that part.of Vatural Phi- 
lsſophy. A Member. of the Royal Soctety publiſhed lately an 
account of the Original of Nile. The Deſcription had no- 
thing of News in it to any Scholar, that was material. But 
they ſhould have procured an accouat of the manner of the 
inuudacion of IVzle, for the Hiſtorian is more ignorant then 
the Cardinal of it. Had it becn the time of the beginning 
of the overflowing of le, they might. have reciredeafily to | 
ha oof fr Damiata without damage 5 for it never excceds in rifing a- 
X2y:t11,c8 bove ten inches cach day, ſometimes it ariſeth nor e:ght 
| znches.Juſt ſuch anAccount,ltear,doth 
Mr. Glanwill give of Mr. Croſs's dif- 
courſes, whom report ſpeaks ſo ad- 
vantagioully of, that we muſt give 


1 know not what Logich Mr Glanvill read 
at Oxford, but ®ris Teneratio Elenchi in him, 
co oPpoie whar Mr. Croſs might ſay abour 
Aſia as 'twas of old named, and bounded, 
and travelled over. with the new diſcoveries 
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of China, Fapun, (G4 c. which racher conſti- 
ture a fiith partof the world, then are in- 
cluded in 4fia. Tha: is 4ſ;a, which they im- 
ported thar gave it the name, nor what others 
atix to it.  &y the ſame Sophiſtry it may be 


France; becauſe late Gongueſts haye cular- 
ged-the borders. AOE.+ Stn 

Nor was Arifotle implicitly. guided by the 
relations of thoſe Hanrers,gyc. he diligent- 
ly inquired into their reports,and oftentimes 


refutes the vulgar flories.See this particularly 


the Lic to general fame,or belicve him 
a very learned Perſon, as well as pious. 


Perhaps he, as well as my Lord Bacon 


might ſuſpect the truth of thoſe Te- 


laid that the former Kings were not Kings of - : 


lefcopes. And perhaps alſo he. might 


be miſtaken' in ſaying that Ariſtotle 


did 1ravel all over Aſia: yet, however 


thar, that Fonſſius (de Script Philoſ. 
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aſſerted by Federicus Bonaventura de -partu /.1.c.18.) diſproves that opinion, et 
Octomcltri 1,5-c.69. no leſs man then Foſephus l. I. adv. 


'"Apionem, was deceived as well as Mr. Croſs. Solinus allo c: 
T4. and Ammontus in the liſc of 4r ftotle ſay, that Ariftotle 
did accompany Aexander in his 4ſiatick. Expedition. And 
I profeſs my ſ{clt in an errour as well as Mr.- Croſs, if it be 
not true, that 4rifforle had ſundry advantages to pen his H:- 
. ſſory ef Animals which our Virtuoſi want. Pliny Nat.Hilt.1.S, 
C- I6. faith, Alexandro eMagno rege inflammato cupidine ani- 
malium naturas noſcendi, delegataque hac commentatione Ari.” 
ſ{toteli, ſummo 1n omnt dottrina viro, aliquot millia hominum 
in totins Alizz, Grecizque trabluparere juſſa, omnium quos Ve- 
natus, aucupia, piſcatuſque alebant ; .quibuſque wvivaria, av- 
ment a, 
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menta, alvearia, piſcine, atiaria incuraerart: nequid uſ- 
quam gentium 1gnoravetur ab eo: quos percontando, quin- 
quaginta fermd volumina illa preclara de antmalibus condidit. 

Let a man now conſider the greatneſs of Alexander, the 
impatience he had to effect his purpoſes, how generous he 
was in acknowledging Services, and how indicative when 
neglected, and how underſtanding to know what was done 
and omitted: Let any man conſider this,and he will think 
that the Soctety have not a Patron that interefleth himſelf fo 
much as Alevander did for Ariſtotle. He had ſeveral thou- 
ſands commanded to give him intelligence: their number 
tranſcends any that ours can pretend to: . their quality is 
ſuch as the R.Soctety wiſheth for, viz. Intelligence from the 


conſtant and unerring uſe of Experienced men, of the moſt unaf- _ ©prat. pe 
fetted and moſt unartificial kinds of life. And if notwith- © ** 


{tanding all theſe circumſtances Ariſtotle were abuſed or 
miſtaken, or defective in his Varrations, I am confident 
there is leſs credit to be placed in the Marrations of ſome 
of our Virtuoſi, who have been ſo miſtaken in their Accounts 
of Cider and Salt-Peter, domeſtick Enquiries; what man 
will give himſelf the trouble to inform zhem, cither at home, 
or abroad ? with what neg/:zgence and tmperfettneſs will they 
regiſter things ? how «r-philoſophical will their memoires be? 
How.will they be able by intreaty to procure a ſecond mfor- 
1nation.? That there are more parts of the world difcovercd 
and ſailed unto then in Ar:foties time, I grant. Burt what 
certainty ſhall we have of Narratives picked up from negli- 
gent, or un-accurate Merchants and Seamen! What'judge- 
ment have theſe mer of no reading, whereby to refZify or en- 
[irge their Enquiries? Mr. Glianvill doth not ſo much as 


know who writ well upon the ſeveral ſubjefs, in which he 


pretends that the Moderns have out-done the Ancients. As 
Improvers of the H:fory of Bathes (by the way we are far in- . 
feriour to them'in the practice 'of Bathing) he reckons 'Sa- 
vananla for one: he might as well have recounted Bayrus, 
Gordonius and Gatinaria : orany of the barbarous Phyſicians, 
for advancers of the pratick : He might have told us of a 
Volume of Writers de balnes: But why did he omit Sol+- 


wander 


2 | 
. Hander de thermis, Libawins, and our Dr. Fordan (who lived 
at our Bathe) and Bauhinus de fonte Bollenſi, and the other 
Writers about particular Bathes? Alas! He knew them 
not: nordidleverhearany man commend Blanchellus up- 
on that ſubject. About Minerals, could he not have named 
Encelius, Caſalpinus, Fallopius, and Lazarus Erkerus, whom 
I find by ſoneto be preferred before Agricola? In his Ac- 
countof remote Hzrftories of Nature, could hs remember 
the Author of the Caribby-Hiftory, and paſs by Carolus Piſo, 
Burggravius, and Bontius about Breſile. and the Eat Inates. 
So where he ſpeaks of diſcoverics made by Microſcopes (pag. 
57-) by naming only Dr. Powerand Mr. Hooke, ingenious 
Mechanicks, Members of the Royal Soctety ; he ſeems to inti- 
mate, as if none but the Virtuoſe had proceeded in that ad- 
venture, whereas Petrus Borellus, Phyſician in ordinary to 
the King of Erance, publiſhed a Century of eMicroſcopical 
obſervations 4n. Dom. 1656. ſuch as have (if true.) more of 
utility then thoſe of Mr. Hooke, though leſs of curioſity, and 
deſtitute of Cuts 3 and Kercher after many years employed 
Kerch.AePſt jn thoſe contemplations, per exquiſitiſſima Microſcopia, did 
ſet. 1.C.7. publiſh ſeveral Experiments of that kinde, in his book de 
Nic. >ucchins Beſte; and Nicolaus Zucchius about the ſame time (1656. ) 
Philof, optic. publiſhed a ſhort account of Mzcroſcopical obſervations, a- 
part.z.7.3-6 bouta Lonſe, a Flea, the feathers of a Peacocks tail, &c. 
ary we) encouraging others to proſecute the work, He tells us, 
(pag. 56.) © that the diſcoveries by Teleſcopes may inform us 
« of the Longitudes : upon which mult needs enſue yet greater 
« rmprovements of Navigation, and perhaps the diſcovery of the 
«« North-welt paſſage, and yet unknown South. I grant that 
the invention of Longitudes will be extreamly beneficial to 
man-kinde in point of ſailing: and the R.S. have made great 
boaſts how that it ſhall beatchieved by theire Members; and 
thereupon cauſed ſome projects to be rejected, which yet 
perhaps would have proved as unf-aſible as the attempt of Ga- 
[ileg's.tocalculate it by the eMedicean Starrys, I defire much 
to ſee the happy reſult of our Virtuoſi,though the conſequen- 
ces herealfixed to zt, as Improvements was very defettive. 1 


ſhall propoſe ſome Scrvuples about the North-wef? paſlage, 
| and 


| 23) | 
and (ic aility of its Poker 1M 2s alſo of the hopes of find- 
ing out the Southern Tratts. ; 
Firſt, Ifay thar the ſtory about the ſtreights of Aman jade _ 
is very improbable, if not certainly a F:z#4ton. Ir hath been ſo deſcription of | 
thorowly ſearch'd into by our Nation,that there is no encou- {1m ii. vo. 
ragement to a further trial : *and this Streight of the North- i flethto write 
weft paſſage, is indeed nothing but a narrow difficult paſ- Tinngout 
ſage to Button's Bay, the entrance being properly called t::-wiedze, or 
Hudſon's Streight, in regard of his firſt fi:ding it5 the £94 meclli-* 
mouth whereof lies in 62 degrees. But were there ſuch a ; fry op —_ 
paſſage, it would much morc concern the Portugals, and '* haninglived 
the Spaniards, and Dutch, then it doth the Eng/z-3 for thermo 
their trade is to the North-part of the Eaft-Indies, and ours rica: the 
to the South: theirs to the Moluccoes, Philippinas, Fapan, oo 
and China 5 whereas we ſeldom paſs beyond Bantam in Fav. thereof we 
Secondly, were there a paſſage that way, yet it were not 737 {eÞ'ore, 
to be choſen before the other: for, could a man fail in a 
ftrait line, firſt from England to the Streight, and thence ' 
from the Streight to the Eaft-Inaies, it would prove a further 
way then the other by the Cape of good Hope. Burt thoſe 
that know any thing of thoſe Seas, know that rhe Sea- 
Courſe to any part of North- America, is as low as 23,24, 25, 
or 30 the higheſt by reaſon of the winde which bloweth in 
the South-ſea Eaſt and Weſt, as well as in the North, that 
is to ſay, for the moſt part Weft without the Tropicks, and 
almoſt conſtantly Eaft within them. Wherefore you muſt 
o0 out of your way as well from the North-part of Americe 
to the Eaft-Indzes, as from England to this ſuppoſed Sererghr: 
and there is as mach difference in relation to pleaſantneſs 
in the Voyages, as between Summer and Winter. For when 
one is clearof the Bay of Biſcay, in all the Voyage by the 
| Cape you find no cold weather till you return' to the ſame 
place again : but on the contrary, it is ſo cold and Icy about 
the Streight in the middle of Summer, that there is no ma- Judgehence 
king way without much difficulty and trouble. And in the 1tpe 
South-Sea. where the Sunne keeps the ſame courſe as in the in; dive. 
North in Fune; Sir Francs Drake in compaſſing the world, 'ics iv the 
found ſo much coidia thirty eight degrees of North-Jati- y/lgen* 
| D | tude, 
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tude, that he: was: Grand into. a Southerly courſe. Be- 
ſides, iF we may take a conjecture from the windes, which 
have blown when the Ulndertakers for that, diſcovery paſſed 
into thoſe Streizhts, one would gueſs by their great coldneſs, 
that they did blow from the Land,and conſequently that there 
isno Sea to the North of America, but that the Landof this 
New World reacheth by the North parts, even to the North- 
wardly Provinces of Tartary, &'c. 

I am ſurprized to finde, that Mr. Glanwill doth not make 
the Meoderns. to ſurpaſs the Ancients, in Architefture, Scul- 
pture, Pifture, and ſeveral other Arts of ingenious Luxury. 
That he doth not advance the glory of our Mathematical 
burning-Glafſes, above the Specula Uſtoria of Prochus;and the 
Artificial Fires of our V;rtuoſs above thoſe invented by Cal- 
linicus, when he burned the Saracens Fleet. | | 

But nat to upbraid 4:7 with .what he hath omitted: I 
ſhall reſume the diſcourſe abuut Teleſcopes, and their falla- 
ciouſneſs, wherein if Mr. Groſs was a little doubtful, yet Mr. 
Glannwill is ſo aſſured, that he makes an ample recital of the 
conteff, and the advantages he gained in it. | ſhall ſet down 
his words, the better to divert my Reader, and to ſhew how 


inſupportable ſuch kind of mer are in all judicious and in- 
telligent company. X 


Mr. Glanville « To my Diſcourſe about the Dioptrick Tubes, the Tele- 
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ſcope and Microſcope, the Reverend Difputer replied, [That | 
« our Glaſſes were all deceitful and fallactous] Which Anſwer 
« minds me of the good Womar, who when her Husband 
« urged. in an occaſion of difference, [I ſaw zt, and ſhall I not 
« believe my own Eyes ?] Replicd briskly, yÞ1ill you believe 
«pour ownEvesbefoze your ownDear gm9ife! And it ſeems 
«thyGentleman thinks it unreaſogablewe ſhould believe ours, 
« before his own dear Ariftetle. . | 

«For an aſſurance of the crede of thoſe Glaſſes,I told him 
<« he might zry, them upon objefs near, and eaſily viſible by the 
« unaſſifted ſight 3 andif he-made the trial, he would: finde 
« they. altered the, obje#s.in nothing but their proportions, 
« which are.repreſented larger for the advantage of viſion in 
< things ſme/ and remote ; and we haye all the like reaſons to 
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; + Wy : 
« diſtrufi cur Eyes, as theſe Glaſſes (for their informations 
« are the ſame in. all things, but the mentioned difference) and 
« there is no man ſo- much a fool as not to make allowances 
« for that. Never. was any yet ſo grolly deceived by:theMicre- 
« ſcope, as tobe perſwaded that a Flea is as big as a Lobfter 3 
« nor did the Teleſcope ever make any one 'belicve. that the 
« Moon was at the end of his Tube: But if the former repre- 
« ſents that little Creature as briffled and jamar'd, and the o- 
«ther makes the Planet mourtanous and uneven, we have no 
« reaſon to believe but that their reports are ſincere, though - 
« our unaided Senſes are too groſs to perceive cither the. 0ne 
« or other ; ſince, it the mentioned brifles and jamars are 
< in the Glaſs, and not in the Animal, they would appear in 
« like manner in all the ſmall Creatures which in the ſame 
« light and poſition are look't on through the Mrcroſcope : 
« And if the ruggedneſs of ſurface were in zt, and not in the 
« Moon, the ſame would be ſeen upon all other difant Ob- 
« 7efts, that are view'd through the other Optios Inflrument. 
« Andif there be deceit in thoſe Glaſſes, Seamen had need 
. « beware how they truſt them, ſince the Flags which appear 
« to be thoſe of their Friends in the Perſpe&rve, may be re 
« ally the Colours of their Enemies. F 
« Upon theſe Accounts, Sir, which afford plain and ſen- 
« ible evidence, I wondred much at the Diſputers frenge 
« fuſpicion,which had becn ſcarce pardonable in a vulgar head; 
- «and 1 know not- what to call -it in one, that. wonld be 
« thought a Philoſopher ; But: the wary man gave a reaſon» 
« which made me as much wonder. at+his (Argument, as 
« his Doubt. Andtoths attend Ye Philoſophers of the ROY- 
« 4L COLLEDGE, and: prepare your fſelves.to anſwer. a 
« Demonſtration from Experience againſt your Glaſſes; Raiſe 
« your Expettations for a wonderful,” convittive Experiment ; © 
« Let the Mountains travel, and the Birth will follow. | Take 
« two Spettacles (ſaith the EXperimental Sage) -»/e them 
«« at the ſame time,and youwilh not ſee ſo mell aswith one fingly.] 
<« therefore your Microſcopes and Teleſcopesare Impoſtors, 
« This man, Sir, is a Logic/an, and nodoubt you perceive /0. 
<O how Iadnyire this rare fa of arguing? * How dull arc 
i 4 2 Our 
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«« our IW3ts, to thoſe ſubtile, 'Eagle-ey'd Schookmen, who fee 
<« Concluſions ſo far off, through the more unerring Teleſcopes 
*« of their own piercing Underſtandings ? Did ever old nan 
<« before make thy uſe of his Spettacles - But to leave won- 
« dring, let's endeayour to underſtand this Philoſophy of 
« Chue. How a man may ſee by Spe&acles,that Perſpetiives 


are deceitful. [We can ſee better through one pair, than two] 


« ſaith the deep Philoſopher. Moſt /apely obſerv'd ! The 
« Argument begins ffrongly: But in the name of Ariftotle, 
* whence comes the Conſequence? Therefore Perſpedtives are 

« fallaciow. | 


«« Que Propoſition for Sence, 
« Andth other for Convenience. 


« This fits. his purpoſe to diſcredit new Diſcovertes, 'tis no 
© matter how it follows. This Gentleman,you muſt know, 
« Sir,uſcth to have his word taken among his admiring Neigh- 
« bours, and ſo is not wont to be put to the trouble of pro- 
«wing: butT was ſo unmannerly as to expect it, chuſing ra- 


<ther to.ſee with mine own Eyes, 'than his infaltble Spe- 


« Flacles. We can ſee better — —ſaith the Diſputer. How 
« doth he know that? If Perſpe&ives deceive'us, though 
« naked ſenſe witneſs for them, Why may not his ſingle Spe- 
«« aches be as deceitful as they? Theſe repreſent things -brg- 
« ger than they are to the unaided fight; and the Philoſophi- 
*« cal Glaſſes do. but the ſame thing, in a higher degree of 
«© magnifying the Ohjef. But we allow him the benefit of 
« his ſingle SpeBacles, though he will not be ſo courteous to 
« our Glaſſes, and:confeſs his R*verendEXperiment of the 
*« uſe of two, but are inquiſitive about the Conſequence. The 


. « Reafon of which certainly muft be, (if any be inrended in 


« it) that our Teleſcopes ande Microſcopes have a Glaſs at each 

«end, which the Pan of S3ptence rhinks anſwers the two 

« pair of SpeHacles,: and therefore muſt render the Repre- 

« fentafton deceitful. If this Philoſopher had ſpate forae of 

© thoſe choughts to the profitable doctrine of Opricks, which 

« he-hath ſpent upon Genus and Species, WEdiad GoVes — 
! - «c O 
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* of thisO#jed&tron,whichis as much a reaſon againſt the cred:# 


- * of allPerſpeftive Glaſſes whatſoever, -as the Philoſophical 


« ones he would diſcredit. - And without more Opticks than 
« thoſe of natural Underſtanding, he might, if it had plcaſed 
« him, have known, that we ſee better through the two Glaſ- 
« ſes in Perſpe&tives, then any ſmgle one; becauſe they are 
« ſofaſhioned and ordered, that the vive rays arebetter ga- 
* thered and united by them for the advantage of fight : But 
« in the #wo SpeFtacles, the caſe is contrary. Theſe things 
« ] ſuggeſted, and ſome others from the Dzoptricks, in which 
« this Sage Perſon was pleaſed then to conceal his Know- 
« ledge3 and how preat 7hat was in theſe matters, will ap- 
« pearby the Learned Problem he propoſed at this period of 
our Diſcourſe, [ t&hy Wecannotſee w'.thiwo pair of Dpe- 
pectacleg vetter than withone fingiy? For, ſfaichthe D3n 
of 3 Ficms, Yu unita forttor ?] Apleaſant piece of Philoſo- 
« phy this ; And Vie ſhew theT5:ſputer how ſtrongly he in- 
« fers from his Maxim, by another Queſtion like it. Why 
« cannot he write better with #wo Pens then with a ſingle one, 
« fince Vs unita fortior? When he hath anſwered this Ware, 
« he hath reſolved his own. I ſaid in the Diſcourſe, That 


. © rhe reaſon he gave why one would expect it ſhould be ſo, 


«is the reaſon why 'tis not; and this is plain enough to 


«« ſenſe, from the confuſion of Viſion, which ſhews, that the rays 


« are not united after the way requiſite for the aiding the 
« ſight (as I juſt now inrimared) and how that ſhould be, I 
« had here ſhewn, but that Iam aſhamed to adde more in 
« earneſt about 2075 v9 foolery... —... | 

Upon this Diſcourſe, the firſt Remark I ſhall make is, 
That Mr. Glanwit hath Hittle or noinfight! into Optichs, and 
is i1 a manner as ignorant in that profitable Science, as he 
repreſents his Adverſary ro be. It is ſomething for a Man to 
be able to give an account how he fp:nt his time, though a- 
bout Genus and Specres; rather then to appear to have rdly 
paſs'd it away, without acquiring any knowledge at all. The 
Solution of Mr. Crefs's fallacy, ' if it were bs) by that Tnter- 
oatory; Why cannot he writebetter with iwo Pens, then with a 
ſncle one? 1s ridiculous, bince theic 15 no V# untta there - 

an 


(28) 
Virrum Spherice earum. dilatando radios and in _ ſort of Tubes, though the 
per lum codiniTs amplificac notables FAYS be united in the firſt convex- Glaſs , 
maginem Gin d<birs diftanria conflirva- and | brought to. 2 Gorvergency, yet 
po Spharics comrexum. Zecibw- phil. ml the Spherical Covity Of the next 
EY Frente wht yg” ye aus, Nr piryrns 
| 6 1d Sager, as fp! * Juttan oO EHect 1ſcon 
ELSE: "ke Ritine:-andbeides this, ic is 
requilite that the Tube be ſo fitted unto the eye (not to 
ſpeak of the fitting it differently according as the Medium 
_ . Js), as toexclude all other 1mpreſſions and* radiations, that 
CR may divert and impede the fight, viz. Ad corſulendum ſuffici- 
n1.3.c.2.1 .z. ents determinations potentia per languidiorem & anguftiorem 
p-358- impreſſionem aremotroribus, multum prodeft, ſi ex forma inſtru- 
menti & ejus applicatione ad Oculum wel ex conditione locs 
| 2 quo per inftrumentum remotiora, @ in minors amplitudine ap- 
parentia proſpettamus, impediuntur radiationes aliunde inira 

oculum ſrmul & ſemel diffuſe, praſertim valide. 

As to what Mr. Croſs is ſaid to have argued. againſt Tele- 
ſcopes, that the addition of one Glaſs to another muſt hinder 
rather then improve v:ſzon, becauſe: that the ſuperadding of 
one pair of Spetacles to another, rather weakens then amends 

. the ſight. 1 muft ſay, that whoſoever underſtands the form- 
ing of an Argument cannot except againſt the form of that, 
nor do-the Propoſitions cohere ſo ill together, as that one 

. ſhould beas it were for ſence, and other, for conventence. , All 

' that excurſion of our Virtuoſo ſhews his Ignorance, not Mr. 
Croſs's. "Tis one thing to execpt againſt the form, another 
thing to except againſt the matter of a Syllogiſm. . 1 confeſs 

_ there is reaſon enough for to do the /atter 5 but now for the 
other procedure. I believe ſuch a diſpute was never heard of 

. Hince the declining of Arcadia, as this was: If Mr. Croſs 

. did urge this otherwiſe then to try the Intelke&nuals of Mr. 
Glanwill, (concerning whoſe inhability he might be well- ſa- 

\Fzsfied) there is no defence to be made for hm, otherwiſe 
then that he was -unacquainted with a ſort of knowledge which 
iS unneceſſary in a Divine, and not expected from him 3 whoſe 
credit is better ſupported by,.thoſe Qualifications which re- 

preſent him as aman of godly Converſation, faithful and able 
il 
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in the diſcharge of his Goſpel- Miniſtry: But that Mr. Glan- | 
vill as little underſtood the ſubjef of a knowledge he pretends 
unto, it is manifeſt from hence 3 that he might caſily have de- 
nied-the Aſſertion of the SpeZacles, that two pair did not 
;mpede, but amend the ſight in ſome eyes that are very weak. 
I know a youngGentIewoman that hath two Catara#s breed- 
ing in hereyes, which reads and works with two pair of Spe- 
&zcles, whereas ſhe cannot with one pair. There is alſo an 
old Gentlewoman of my acquaintance who uſeth the ſame 
helps. lam aſhamed to debate theſefooleries (as our Virtuoſo 
calls them,) butif Mr. Groſs did call in queſtion the integri- 
ty of the Teleſcopes, 1 ſhall aſſume the liberty of a digreflion 
about that Point, which perhaps may not ſeem «nſeaſonable 
in this Age, and which will abate the pride, and evince the 
great zguorance of Mr. Glanvil. | 

Either my Memory doth very much deceive me, or clfe 
the Lord Bacon did ſuſpect theſe Teleſcopes, that they might 
impoſe upon our Senſes: and I am ſure Mr Boyle is in the ſame 
Errour with Mr.Groſs, for he complains that when He went 
about to examine thoſe appearances in the Sunne called 
Macule, and Faculs ſolares, he could not make the leaſt dif- T-1rom. Phy- 
covery of them inmany months, which yet other Obſervators f OE IY 
pretend to ſee every day: yet doth Mr. Boyle profeſs,that He 
neither wanted the conveniency of excellent Teleſcopes, nor 
omitted any circumſtance requiſite to the Enquiry. Beſides 
theſe, Scipio Claramontius, he that bafHed Tycho about the Co- OO 
mets in the judgement of moſt men, and gained advantages 1.8.ſeti.1, c.6. 
enough againſt Kepler and Galilzo to make himſelf glori- 
ous, and to ſhew that inſtead of eMathematical demonſtrati- 
ons they proceeded upon uncertain To. — __ NE $7 - 
picks and Probabilities: this learned Tickets ary, fletti 3 fe confers? 
and I perſon doth avowedly pri tralico idiomate edjra, multis conrendi, 


. . Teleſcopium in repraſenratione objeforem 
ſuſpe the Teleſcopes as fallacious fallax efle, Par. 2 Cc. 15. ex quibus infere 


more then once, and that there are «c.16. ci qui ve)ir 2pparentias c ex 'eſtivm per 


, : tlnd excepras ratas baverſ, neceffaric often- 
more then He of that judgement, is a | Mera Fond urns Fant 
thing unqueſtionable by any but S#- bus illnd cbnoxjem eff, hrjoimod] airt- 

- P aras effe. Luare cum ex- una parre aſſumt 
perficzal Scholars: nor do I apprehend. RE CIS 
any other reaſon then thistobs in their per. Telejcopium repraſenatur 3 - - 

cags 
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.- eeſtringi ad apparentias cceleſtjum , fine 


Frumento o5ſeryata in cvleflibus pro certis 


leftiom. Zucchins Phil. opt, part.1.c,17. 
ſe8.:-p. 175, ; | 


bro de Arena. 


the Arguments and Replies on both ſides. 
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O 
parte nol poſſi talis propofitio nniverſalis head? , AY have till this day employ- 
manifeſt3 p-rjejone principii. com bocipfſom © Eheir thoughts here to contrive 
fir quod c0:trovertitur3 an fallaci de ſein- new Glaſſes, and amend defects in 
babenda fizt? manifeſt+ ſequirur nihil ex uſu the former. Our Virt uoſt have COMm- 
Teleſ-opiz cor ſtirui poſſe de difpoſitionecce- plained of an Irs in their Glaſſes, and 
gone abcut to cofrect that by Turn- 
| ing of them; but a friend of mine 
writcs, that he imagines it was after that Euftachio Divini 
at Kome had given them an hint of it: and then they found 
it out, A lirctle more modeſty in Aſſertions of this kinde 
would become our Wits, conſidering that affairs of this na- 
ture (it is the opinion of Archimedes, and refers to all eMe- 
chaniſmes) admit notdemonſtration. Cum neque viſus, ne- 
que manus, neque inſtrumenta per que experirt oportet, ſatts ha- 
beant fidet ad exquiſit am demonſtrationem. — Archimed.in li- 


I (hall not ſo far engage in the controverlſie, as to repeat 
It ſcems Ftrange, 
that the Teleſcopes ſhould ſo magnifie thirty, fourty, or one 
hundred times objetts on earth, and yet leſſen thoſe of rhe 
Scipio Clara- fixed Stars in Heaven, viz. Stellas prime magnitudints, Cani- 
culam, &c.. Jovem, Saturnum minores -repraſentat multo, 
xKi, quam oculo libero appareant: & 1dem inftrumentum ſtellas 
nuſquam apparentes, ut Jovis Satellites juſfe magnitudings re- 
preſentat, & paulo mirores repreſentato Jove, 19 tantas facit, 
ut poſſint pius apparere,quam queant apparere ftelle prime mag- 
nitudints, — at quid? in Ott ava Sphera ftellas nthil apparentes 
magnas facit, Ncbuloſas ſcilicet, &Galaxizformatrices.--- This 
is grantcd all by Galileoto be irue, but he ſolves by an ima- 
| ginary irradiation,the fancie whereof he advanced upon ſome 
vide Scip. weak Experiments, moſt whereof he deſerted himſelf,and the 
tirerfo! 9c, Teſt arcexcellently refuted by Zucchius, who introduceth 
x9.18,19,2> another Sa/vo from the configuration of the Eye,and that part 
of it called Hwea : which perhaps may be diſcovered to be as 
&5p.nt. falſe as any of the other hereaiter: but headds, Ex quo eff, 
Id.ib p.:16. + in facilitate detrahenle circumfuſe ſideribus radiations [{t 
not..b le diſcrimen inter Planetas collatos inter ſe, inter ftellas 
fix 4 in:icem, © aliquas earum cum aliquibus corum compa- 
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rYatas. Thus the Objection in its full force is. granted by all 
(except. Sorſius deny it.) only the cauſe of the Phenomenon 
was not till Zucchins (if then) ſufficiently explicated; Sure 
I am-that he_ in another place avows, that long Teleſcopes 
rightly miade do not leflen Fuprter, but repreſent him great- 
er then He appears to the naked Eye : infomuch that his 
Tube of 23 fcet-long did repreſent Fupiter as big as the 
Moon is when at full,and looked upon without any Teleſcope : 
ſo that He ſays the Objeftion holds only in Teleſcopiys brevi- 

orivus, in quibus pariter evenit inſpiciendo lucida inferior. 
Beſides, were there ſuch certainty in the Teleſcopes, how 
comes it to paſs that there is ſuch a wvarzety of opinions a- 
monglt thoſe Obſervators, whoſe diligence can be as little 
ſuſpected as their learning ? Claramontius did ſet two per- 
fons to obſerve the Spots of the Sunne, (both were inclined 
to Novelties) they were not 40 miles diſtant, yet did not 
their Schemes agree as to number, or ſeituation. Nor is this 
a figment of that partial Peripatetick: any man that reads 
Ricciolus, and Zucchins, will ſee that they cannot agree a- 
bout the number, the motion, the ſcituation, or ſo much as 
colour of them. The words of this laſt Writer are very re- 
markable in reference to Mr. Glanvill, and that certainty 
which he aſſerts unto the Teleſcopes, viz. Neque obſtat diſ- 
crepantia numert, vel figure macularum in obſervationibus plu- 
rium, circa idem tempus captatis: tum quia longtores Teleſco- 
piiin ampliori diſco plures exhilent, que ſpetantem breviore 
Teleſcopio, anguſtiors diſco latent : immo eodem Tel:ſcopio, ad 
exattam menſuram ſug extenſionts redatlo, notabiles fiunt ali- 
que, ante inobſervate: & facillimum eft in tali menſura minus 
exercitatos decipiz cum tam. pauct ex obſervatoribus, nec niſl 
monente Scheinero, didicerint ad 'exatte conſignandam Solis 
imaginem, © tnea maculas, per trajeftionem radinrum Tele- 
ſcopio in planum dirette oppolitum, neceſſariam eſſe mutatio- 
nem extenſions Tuci, eo notabiliter magis produtto in hyeis, 
correpto in aſtate : Tum quia ſicut facils eſt,ex allatis varietas in 
numero macularum, ita in terminatione, que facilius mutar; po- 
teſt ex 1iſdem capitivus in ills, quein pluribus ebſervationibus 
conſignantur, © ex modo conſignandi, Leſs do they avree 
E about 
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about the nature of PA. . AY Joannes fFarde named them 
Aftra Borbonia : , and eMalapertinus, Maſirius, Rheita, do 
hold them to be Starrs : of this opinion was Schernerus once, 
but he afterwards aſſented to that of Galilxo, Kepler, Bul- 
lialdus and Blarcanus, that they were not Starrs, but fuligi- 

. nous exhalations ariling out of the furnace of the Solar Glebe, 

which he conceives to be a fire. Kzrcher and others are of 

Vie $ch.1. Ebe ſame judgement; but Rzcciolus diſtruſts it, being not. 
1um ub1 1vpra, able to comprehend how fulrginous vapours ſhould ariſe in 


P-2 ſe. ſuch a xumber, ſo conſtantly, ſo permanently as to keep a metion 
7 about, or with the Sunne, of about 27 days. ; 
3<3P:7-. Thelike uncertainty there is in the Obſervations about Sa- 


© qurn, Fupiter, Mars, &'c. what controverſies do they raiſe 

Vera and how contradictious are their Kelorions? Galileo dorh 

cixance C'ara- xepreſent Saturn in one figure, Scherver in another : the for- 

_ 7x devn- mer ſaith, that the oblong ſhape in Saturn ariſeth from a de- 

Tlele9.C 95 | , 5 =” : 

' Ricciolus Al- feEXt in the Teleſcope, or Eye, thatconld nor diltingeith the 

mag-nov-7- ComtesSaturntirom the Planet it felt. But : Ricerolus and 
le.1,c-2.p. | a . <h, Y her 

487,488, others diflent from him in that potin! + and C9r:jptanss Hus 

$«hortur in genius made obſervations about Satury, ſuci a5 neither 4n- 

extiat. ccxie- Icniu5 de Rheita, nor Hevelius didever ſec; and repreſents 

(te p- 301,392. the anſule of Saturn, differently from what Fortana and the 

CE... Dantiſcan Selenographer do write, The words of Hugenius 1 

1llym decor- ſhall propoſe to Mr. Glanuill's conſideration , Expeftamus 

pavis, P.63- ug ſub finem Aprilis, ſi non antea, brachia Saturno renaſcan- 

tur, noncurva illa, cujuſmoas a Franciſco Fontana, & He- 

velio depifta cernuntur, ſed ſecundiim lineam reCtam utrin- 

que prominentia, {iquis melioris note perſpicillo intucatur, 

Nam valgaria {1 adhibeat b1mos orbicutos referent, ſicuti Gali- 

Izo frimum ſe obtulere, Noftram quo Saturni afſeclam repe- 

rimus, quinquagies diametrum rei viſe multiplicat, duodenos 

pedes aquens 5 cut poſtea duplum longitudine conflriximus, mul- 

tip icationecentupla. Cum autem longiora etiam hiſce Te- 

I: ſcopia, utpote triginta &@ quadraginta pedum ab alits fabri- 

cart dicanur, aliquid aut Tiiry vitiiineſſe, aut bec eadem non 

delita proporttone mutuo reſpordere credibile eff, Neque enim 

alius hucaſque aciem ecrum efſugiſſet nevus Saturni Satclles. 

Being to ſpeak of Saturn, I muſt not forget Zucchius, who 


after 


————  — 


after thirty five years diligent TS areecion with variety of 
the beſt Teleſcopes, repreſents this Planet differently trom 
what any others write, viz. Afero Saturnum multorum an- gs 
norum ſpatio figura paſſim oblonga, & in oppoſitione ad Solem, +.c.\;. feR 7. 
notabiliter majorem apparuiſſe, in apparentia medio viſum eſſe Þ- 99201. 
album iltuftre tumidum, aliquomodo ad rotunditatem vergens, 
accedentibus hinc inde ad illud duabus wvelut nigris notis, quas 
altum illuſtre, totam apparentiam ad apices terminans ita in- 
cludit, ut ad apices illius multo ſit craſſius, ubi vero eas notas 
comple&endo ad medium extenditur, gracileſcat. ; 

Aſſertro eft fabli, in quo a multis jam, annis conveniunt accu- 
ratiores, ex varis Provincus obſervatores longioribus Teleſco- 
pres inftrubts. | 

Scio a prioribus vulgatum, tres a Je fiellas in loco Saturni 
ſpeflatas , media multo majori, qua ſimul mutantes in coelo ſi- 
tum, a fixis aperte diſtinguerentur, & Saturnt duobus Planetis 
minoribus fiipati apparentium exhiberent, qui poſtea, il11s a tals 
ſitu mots ſpettatus ſit figura rotunda, Verum triginta quingque 
ut minimum, anni ſunt, quibus figura ſemper oblonga, cum diſ- 
poſitione in aſſertione aſſignata, a me ſpebtatus eſt pluries quot- 
annis, provario ad Solem ſitu, acutioribus, minus acutis, ca- 
vis, convexiſque lentibus ad oculum proxime in Teleſcopio ad- 
hibitis apparentia eadem, ſemper magis diſtinftla, & majori, in 
oppoſitione ad Solems, etiamſ1 meliorem vitiorum elaborationem 
in multo longioribus Teleſcopits poſtremo D. D. Evangeliſtz 
Torricellii, & Euſtachii Divini artificto, © beneficio ſingu- 
lariconſecutus ſim.-—WDuare in hoc prioram obſervationes, 
qui brevioribus, minuſque perfettis Teleſcopin, ut omnino ratas 
ad mittere non audeo. 

_ Concerning Fupiter, and his Satelites, and their number, Vide Schor- 
taking in the Hrban Ofavian Starrs, I finde a great variety, [72 Kircb 
even when two men obſerved at the ſame time, as de Rheita coiehte p.268, 
and Gaſſendus : that both of them were in the right, cannot 259 &c.Ric- 

. . : ciol.in Almag. 
be ſaid : which of them were in the wrong, I know not. In oy 1.7.fee.r. 
ſumme, the obſervations about Fupiter and his Attendants are p-485. 
ſo various, Aliter enim. apparuerunt Simoni Mario, aliter A- 
pelli, liter Galilzo, that Claramontius takes this advantage 
of it. Ego igttur argumentum ex ejuſmodi diverſitate alicio 
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contra veritatem objetli, noncontra obſervationum diligentiam, 
cum obſervatio ejuſmodi -non ft niſt pura per tubumiranſpettio, 
eaque defixa: netiam- wiri perfetium imſtrumentum habebant, 
eſique id veriſamile, cum in eam rem toti incumberent, inftru- 
mentum etiam exatium paraviſſe: oculorum etiam & wiſus a- 
cumen, cur demam Apell: CO ejus in obſervands ſocits,poiius Ga- 
Ulxo demerem,. qui ſe fateitur oculum minus perfettum ha- 


bere | 


Neither arc they better agreed about Mars and his F:. 
gure, the umbo or ſpot in him. Gaſſenaus denies that ever 
tic ſaw it, though he uſed the Tabe of Gali{zo; others avow 
it: as you may ſce in Schettus and Ricciolus. In fine, as-to 
the new Phenomena about Mars, Venus,and Mercury, to de- 
tend them Aucchius is forced to complain of the Teleſcopes, 
and protelis thus. Iiterim te, amice Lefttor, provoco Spebtato- 
rem, bono © longiore Teleſcopio inftruttum, cujus Lens ſuperior 
ad ebtinendam figuram apparentitarum bene praciſam.; juxta 
ditla, maxima ex parte contetta ſit, modico ad medium aperto 
feramine. 
lam tired with the further proſecution of this ſubject 3 
and therefore ſhall confine the reſt of my diſcourſe to the 
OZ/ervaitons about the Moon : -the contemplation whereof, 
as it is more facile, ſoit hath been more purſued then'any 
other of that kinde. There is none. of dur Comicail Wits 
doubt that it is a World, divided into Hilis, Valleys, Seas, 
Lakes, Rivers, and even peopled as this Terraqueous Globe of 
ours Butitis remarkable, that the ufe of the Teleſcope 
hath not convinced ſome, that the Moon hath an unequal ſur- 
face, but that the Phenomena of the ſpots may be ſolved by 


the conceitti.at ſome parts of itare more D:aphaneus, ſome 


more epake.. VV ho hath not heard how Scherrer looked on 
the eMoon in an Eclipſe, and did conceive it was fitulous, (at 
lealt #ranſlucid-in part) and ſo did tranſmit the light tho- 
rough ſeveral Cavities in ſome places, whil{t others, nat di- 
rettly ſubject to the Sunre, are ebſcure. They cannotagree 


. whether the Spots of the Moon be more bright, or obſcure in 
an Eclipſe. The obſervations and deſcriptions of the Moon, 


made by Galilzo, Scheiner, Fontana, Schottus upon Kircher, 
| | *y 


| | OF)” 5 | 
&'c. are ſo defefiive, that we muſt repute them: but as 


the firſt rudiments of an ntended Science. © And: as for the 
deſcriptions of the Phaſes of the Moon, made by Langrenus 
and Hevelius, however there be many things 'in which they 


all agree : yet the Teleſcopes of Ricciolus (made by a Bavari- 


an Artiſt) and of Franciſcus Maria Grimalds,either rectified 
the miſtakes, or repreſented: many. Phenomena different 
from thoſe delineated by Galileo, Fontana, Torricellius, and 
Manzini,viz. Lunaru faciei partes omnes magnas,mediocres, ac 
minimas ſingillatim Teleſcopio intuens Grimaldus, eaſque $ta- 
tim cum Langreni & Hevelii Schematibus comparans , 
deprehendit multa quidem egregite ab tis peratta, non 
fauca tamen ſupereſſe,, que aut addenda, aut quoad ſt 
tum, magrutudinem, figuram, ſymmetriam , nigroris aut 
claritatis differentiam corrigenda forent. Such as re- 
ject the exatt . Sphericalneſs of the eMoon , introduce 
Aſperitizes and inequalities in the ſurface of it , which 
ſome. explain by eMeountains, Valleys,, and Waters: but 
concerning the parts of the eMoon, which might be 
Water, and which-Land, our Obſervators did difler. Ga- 
lilzo believes the ſpots or obſcure parts to be water. Kepler 
hcld the contrary, that the bright parts were warer, and pre- 
tends rodemonltrate it- out ot Opticks. though afterwards 
he changed his opinion for that of Galileo's, which is ge- 
nerally received. As to thoſe afperitres in the ſurface of the 
Moon, whether they extend to the Limbus, or utmoſt 
circumference, or no, .is a doubt amongſt them: Gali- 
leo denies it; Kepler, Ricciolus, and others affirming 
it: and the latter gives this. reaſon. why they are leſs 
{frequently obſerved there: Fera cauſa cur raro aſpers- 
tas illa Limborum wideatur, eſt partim imperfettto Tele- 
ſeopii, &se.. Neither are they better fatisficd about 'the 
Atmeſphear of the. eMoon: , that: there is: one, Galileo, 
Kepler ,;- Antonius Maria' de Rhena ,: Kircher , 'Cy- 


ſatus , Scheiner, with others: -do- avow':-' and Langre- ? 


nus ſaith, that we may obſerve it with'.a Teleſcope: e- 
andem - Tubo-ſpecily conſpici affirmat' Michael Floren- 


tius Langrenus, But . otticrs.. deny. /it' as, prremptorily, 
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36 'h | 
Interim mibi (faith Ricciolus) nondum quocunque Teleſcopio ad- 
hibito aer hic ita patuit, ut illum potius prope ac circa Lunam, 

, quam 1n aere neftro, in quo & Halones fiunt, cogar agnoſcere. 


| And Zucchins at large proveth this Corollary, Non elevan- 


tur viluminis Solis Tapores e Luna, ficut elevantur ex Globo 


' eterra & anua integrato: Neque datur circa Lunam Sphara 


waporoſa ulla, qualts circa dittum Globum deprehenaitur. 
Having proceeded thus far, I ſhall take notice of ſome 
extravagant opinions that poſſeſs many of our Comical wits, 
and their Aſſociates or Admirers, which are extended to the 
prejudice of Chriff:anity, and the-growth of Atheiſm in this 
Age, viz, That the reſemblance betwixt'the Moon and the 
Earth is ſach, that it is a Terraqueous Globe inhabited by 
men,and they hereupon concern themſelves about their Pro- 
geny, Salvation, &'c. I ſhall from hence take occaſion to 
inſtruct thoſe phantaftical perſons, that even Hevelius, who 
accommodated the Terreffr.al Geography to the Lunar Globe, 
and ſeems to.conclude that the z//umrnated part is earth, the 
darker is water : yetdid it only becauſe He knew no fitter 
compariſon amongſt ſublunary bodies. — Wor eft autem 
quod quiſpiam 1deo exiſtimet Lunam ex ejuſmod: ſabulo, Iuto, 
aut lapide efſe compoſitam, ut hc terra noftra, ſiquidem fortaſfis 
ex alta poterit conſtare materia, ab imaginatione noſtra prorſus 
diverſa, & modo adhuc incomprehenſibili. Minme etiam 
haſce 'Lunares aquas noftris; ſtmiles aſſero, ſed quod nihil 
quicquam ſtumilius, propter magnam utrarumque affimtatem 
hic in terra habeamus, cum quo illas comparare valeamus, It 
was #ndiſcreetly done of Kepler, Kircher , Hevelius, and 
ſuch Writers to carry on the-compariſon ſo far, the reſem- 
blance betwixt the #wo Globes being ſo little as the moſt un- 
prejudic'd perſons findit to be. Hevelius perinde acſt Luna 
efſet altera tellus, Geographica noftratis Telluris nomina in Lu- 
vam.tranſftalit : licet quoad figuram, fitum, ſymmetriam,8&c. 


nulla fere ſet Analogiazmer utriuſque ſuperficiem. The truth 
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whereof will further appearfrom thoſe conſiderations which 
the: inquiſitive 'Zaucchius after thirty five yearsuſe of all man- 
ner of Teleſcopes 'at length fixed upon, viz. That the diſcre- 
þ ancy of Parts inthe ulluminated Moon may be explained mith- 

out 


ve - 


I --; b : 
out attributing thereunto any n—_ of colours : yea, y it ought 
to be ſo explained. The firſt part of which Afdlertion he 
proves thus: becauſe in Opace bodres the difference of a 
reater and lefler Obliquity in their {cituation towards the 
dy that ſhines upon them doth cauſe a diverſe manner of 
illufliration. Thus the ſame wall, of one uniform colonr,ac- 
cording as it is differently i]luminated ,ſeems in ſome parts 
to be white, in others pale, in others dark-coloured, and 
black : beſides that, a greater or lefler aſperity or inequality 
of the ſuperficics may cauſe an intermixture of the enhight« 
ned and over-ſhadowed parts, and ſo create different appear- | 
ances of light and opacity in their moſt obſervable parts, PT. 
The ſecond part He proves thus : becauſe that the face of 
the Moon being looked on with a Tube of an extraordinary 
length, with Glaſſes excellently poliſhed (ſuch as He uſed for 
many years) appears 4 of it like a great Tract of Land co-- 
vered over with Snow, which the Sunne variouſly illnmi- 
nates accordingly as the parts arc differently framed and 
ſcituated. Where there is any change of ſcituation in the 
parts illuminated in reference to the body that irradiates 
them, then do ſuch parts abate of their whiteneſs; and al- 
though they ſti] continue in ſuch a poſition that his beams 
may in ſome degree and manner reach them, yet by reaſon 
of the unequal ſurface of the Moon (in which ſome parts are 
more elevated then others) fome parts are diredly oppoſite 
to the Sunne, others are glanced upon with an oblique ray, 
and this mixture of ſhades and brightneſs occaſions thoſe 
ſpots which we ſo talk of, Thus upon the libration uf 
the body of Fupiter, the girdle, whichotherwiſe ſeems re- 
markably black above the other adjacent parts of the Planer, 
becomes like unto the reſt of the body in whiteneſs, and 
ſo diſappears, 
As to the diſtinction of the Moon into Seaand Land, cons 
ſifting of Mount ains and Valleys 3 although the Analogy may Fxifliimo ma- 
| ſeem allowable by reaſon of the Aſperities in the ſurface of 119m 8iebi || 
thee Moon, (which is a thing not to be denied : albeit that conftare teria 
the calculation of the heighth of thoſe more elevated parts ** er, 
are ridiculous, except the nature of the Cavities were better mic p.132. 
to 
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fas)... + 
Zucchis to. b2diſcoveted, as Zucchius fhews) yet the imagination. 
phil.opr.part. of Seas 'and. Lakes therein, - or- any thing of that Na- 
305% i ture , . except -what' borders upon the Peninſul2 - delirio- 
ram in the Lunar Chart of Ricciolus, *tis all an improbable 

phancie. 'For, that the morepale and obſcure ſpots are not 

water, appears hence, that thoſe ſpots keep the ſame Phaſis 

or appearance for many days, though the S/te of the Moon, 

Eoth in. reſpect of the Sunne, and of us the Speftators, do 

vary much in that time: 'whereas when the Sunre caſts his 

beams upon Seas or great waters on Earth, the Phenomena 

differ according as the Sunne, or the beholder vary their ſfa- 

| tion: And this alone might convince us, but that I finde 
Zucclius now in Zucchius, viz Similiter tranfitum ſucceſſivum radius So- 
- "hi '"P- Its ad fundum uſque ad magnis maculis intra margines illuſtri- 
eres contents prabent (ut diximus.in apparentiis, pag.. 239.) 

quod non eventt in liqnido profundo inſtar aque, ut in aquis ex- 

perimur etiam in multa vicinitate illuſtrats, quando notabilem 

habent profunditatem : tum quia conſtantem inaqualitatem illu- 

ftrationks exhibent in hori2onte Lunari, &@ quidem, juxta difta 

in Apparentiis (num.3.) ſecundum magnam extenſionem il[u- 
ſtratim,intra reliquas partes nondum Solis radi perfuſas ; imo 

alique, Soli proximiores, alias ſequentes in eadem-majori ma- 

Gaiilexpro- Cula inumbrabant : hujuſmodi autem convenitre non poſſunt cor- 
"Ire port inconſiſtenti, & liquido aquam referent!, que tamen cer- 
B14; no FU eff convenire aliqu;bus Lune partibus, ab omnibus inter ma- 
clouds rncre culas computatis, 1] muſt confeſs I think theſe reafons con- 
| 5pm ... vincing to any perſons not prepoſſeſied; and they are 
diligentius much more inforced by him with a diſcourſe concerning ex- 
——donanmey | halations and an Atmoſphear about the Moon, which he de- 
id amnad- nies abſolutely : yet conſidering the propottion of the ima- 
vertere petal, ginary Waters to the Land in the Moon, and the heat and con- 
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riſſinamgu: would tcellus, that the veporous exhalatious would propor- 
earetand tionably exceed thoſe about. the Earth here,. and produce 
di. Gati;zz, an Atmoſphear that ſhould be obſervable, whereas the moſt 
o_ £0.- accurate inſpection at moſt opportune times with the beff 
Zucchi ubr Teleſcopes could not ſatisfie Zucchinus, that there was any 


pra,p.264, ſuch thing at all. 
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' Kepler (and his Maſter Moefthinus) did believe that the Kepler Aftro« 


nom. Optic, 


Meon was aWorld conſiſting of Sea and Land, making up c.5.ca.9. 
one entire Globe, as the Earth does3' and that the Monn- 
tains there were much higher and bigger comparatively then 
thoſe of the Earth: and adds by way of jfocundry, that fince 


the Men and other Animals common- 
ly participate of the nature of the /9y/ 
andclimate they dwell in, that the in- 
habitants of the Moon mult be of a 
greater flature,and more robuft conſtitu- 
t1on then rhoſe of the Barth: The Day 


there making up fifteen days of ours: 


and the Heats ſeem ſo ſcorching, and 
ſounexpreſſible by reaſon of the Suns 
being verrical to them ſo long. In 
fine, he thinks'ir no atſurd opinion of 
the Geniiies, that made the Moors 
a kinde of Purzatory for departed 
NYTHP 

Lipon the moſt ſerious confederation 
of all circumſtances, whereunto I 
could ever engage my thoughts; 
when | reflected npon the great dit- 
ference betwixt the Days here and 
there; the different influence which 


the Sunnme muſt have here and there 


through the Diverſity of his_ A(- 
pects, (whereupon depend Terreſtrial 
productions) that there is no ram, 
no clouds there; no Atmoſphear 
(like ours) proportioned to ſuch re- 
ſprration and life: no intermixture 
of earth and water: no innate diverſity 
of colours, which occaſion the Pheno. 
meng that perplex our over-curious 
Mortals : and that all the Enquiries 
hitherto made, have fo little of evz- 
dence, that 'tis more clear that the 


Ga ileo fyitem. Coſmic, p. 132, Exiflims 

materiam Giobi Lunaris ton conjtare terra & 
aqua. Lug res una ad generationes ulteration 
neſque noſtris ſtnites tellendas ju}ficit.  erun- 
ramen etiamſs concederetur ngnm a4 er 
ramque dari; non tamen planie Of animals 
roftris familia naſcerentur, iaque vs Anas pre> 
cipue rationes 5 primo quta ad noſt/as genes 
rationes aſpeFuum S91ts varietics ud.4 nece}- 
ſaria e$, ut fine illts cſſe nulie pjſint, Fam 
autem hatitydines S918 ad Terram, ab ills 
qUR ſunt ad Liinam, rald: differ unts Ns 
quoad i!luinmn;rtionem diuriam , jn majo't 
parte terre, ſingu/ls k:rarum viginti quarner 
pericdis. nods atque atet iet)furudimem exy 
perimur, que in Luna men;:rus demum ſpatis 
abſolvitur. Item itle Solis in Zodtaco de= 
leenſus oy aſcenſns annuus, qui bients aſta- 
ti]jque iiciifitudinem (Gf dierum ac nediumn 
inequalitatemproducit, in Luna unico menſe 
finitur : Cumgue Sd apud nos fi. elevetur a9 
deprimatur, ut imter Maximam ac minima 
alritudinem intercedat differemtia gradum, 
4”. quinta niotium ef diftantia ab uno tro- 
pico ad alterum 3 in Luna non niſi 10 gradibus 
aut paulo ampltas tlla diff:rentiaconftat.quan- 
ta ſueiltcet eſt maxima latitudo Draconis ultra 
ciir.ique Eclivticam Nunc confideretur qua= 
lis operatro fit futura Solis in Zona tOrrida, 
ſi per quindecim dies continuos 1 adiis ſuis eam 
ferire pergeret, Perſe enim intelligetur, om- 
nes plantas, herbas && animalia poſſum itura. 
Quod fr vcl maxime generationes ib fierent, 
ille tamen ab herbis, plantis, ty animalitus 
noftratibus diverſiſſime forent, 

Secund) perſu aſiſſimum eftl mihi, nullas in 
Luna pluv1as eſſe. Nam fi qua parte nubes 
161 congrgearentur,ut fit in terra,videremus us 
tique rerum illarum aliquid atſiondi, quas 
pe teleſcopii in Luna conſpicimus : (oF in 
ſumma, in particula aliqua nobis variaretur 
aſpeFus. Id quod longis ac diligentibus ob- 
ſervationibus nunquam animadvertere potut, 


\ ac ſemper uniformem puriſſimumane ſerenita* 


tem ibi deprehendl, 
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| (40 
Moon is a Cheeſe, (not PS. 4 then it would melt) odly fi- 
gured and made with Aſperities in its Superficies | and per- 
haps a /ittle winnyed in lome parts) then an Earth reſem- 
bling ours: Icould not bat condemn thoſe our Comical and 
Atheiftical Wits,who uſe ſo little of medeſty or ſcrupulouſneſs 
in their diſcourſes about this ſo uncertain ſubject. They are 
men of ſo little read.ng and inquiſitiveneſs ( whatever they 
pret«ndunto; as if this Nation produced no perſons equal 
to them for Learnerg and Ab lities) that they never exami- 
ned theſe debates; but the opinions which they take up and 
transform into Jſſertions, areonely the raillery or caſual and 
impertect preces of converſation betwixt more intelligent per- 
ſons, or ſome Coffee houſe-talk, which they confidently ob- 
trude and zmpoſe upon ſpeculative or more conſiderate Gentle- 
men, and render themſelves inſupportable in any So- 
Cicty. | 

A young Gentleman, a friend of mine, who was not a 
littic valued in the world, who was no ſ{tranger to the eMa- 
thematicks, and whoſe wit and learning far tranſcended any 
thing Ican obſerve in a drof{ and Comediantes of theſe times, 
entertain'd me with a diſcourſe once of this nature; Ha- 
ving ſpoken of the Culeſtial Phenomena , how difftcrently 
they were repreſented by ſundry men, he was more prone to 
ſuſpect their dioptrick Tubeszthen their integrity: Hethought 
our Eyes were Teleſcopes of God A!miphty's making, and the 
model by which the others were regujated and amended; 
and that any man why regirlcd the daily O-currents tn viſton, 
could never belicve ir poſſible,that any certarn'y could be de- 
rived from” Teleſcopes, about ſuch Phanom:na as we could 
employ only one ſenſe about, and that not in a due diff ance, 
and with ſuch circumſtances as legrttmate the judgement 
thereof: That we were to look through their different me- 
diums (granting that our A:r makes but one Diaphanum) and 
tioſenot contrived dioptrically, that we know, and that ſince 
every medium, thicker or thinner, (beſides the intercurrencies 
of zrregular and unknown particles, like to moats in and up- 
on a Glaſs) did cauſe a drferent Refraf:on, and that neither 
the conſtitution of our Atmoſphear (as not proportionate to 
our ſenſible enquiries) and air, nor the intermaundial  Zther, 
nor 


(47) 


4 4 Ln 
: nor the Sphera vaporoſa of the Planets couldever be accurate- 


' by and ſatisf a#orily ſearched into no man could particu- 
tarly know what he beheld, and deduce with-prudence any 
theoremes and concluſions from ſuch infirm hypotheſes.” He 
added, rhat our ſenſes and the daily objetts we converſe with 
on carth, did prejudrcate rather then qualifie us for theſe 
ſpeculations: that we might eaſily obſerve what miftakes a- 
riſe from the coutemplation of reſemblances : thar ſimil:- 
tudes, though very ſlender, engage the unwary, (and ſome 
that are cautious too) to conclude an #dentity in objrGts : 
that it would be impoſlible forany man wirhour the aid of a 
nearer approach, and even of his other ſenſes, to conclude 
whether a /fick lying part in, part out of the water were 
fſireight or crooked, by reaſon of the refra5on in the diflerent 
mediums of Air and Water : and that a Glow-worm, or an 
Indian fire-Fly would create ſtrange diſputes and conteſts a- 
mong{t mankind, had they no other helps to diſcover the 
Phenomenon then a Teleſcope, magnifying the obje#t andits 
parts thirty, fourty, or one hundred times. He admired 
that ſaying of Ariſtotle, TEL Tos 8 eavimy oMovoay BX 0 T Ti- 
ax: and commended him, that in. his doctrine of Mete- 
ors he pretended not to ariſe higher then a low degree of 
probability. That it was poſlible to imagine ſuch things to 
our ſelves as were not really irf the Moor, but not ſuch as 
were there, except ina very general and definite manner. 
Poſſe quidem excogitari nonnulla, que in Luna neque ſunt, ne- 
que eſſe poſſunt : ni91l autem eorumque 1ibi ſunt aut eſſe poſ 
ſunt, niſi largiſſima generalitate. That the appearance of an 
Earth, did not infer the :nhab:itation of men, much leſs Ant- 
mals and Plants like ours : .that our own Geography might 
undeceive us herein, ſome parts of thy Globe being not peo- 
pled, and the animals, and plants, and nature ef the ſoyle, 
diflering ſo much from our European productions, as we 
could not have conceived,haJ not our Eyesand authentrich te- 
/timonzes gained us toa belief of it, That the moſt clear 
Eyes have in this caſe a kinde of a ſuffuſion, and the moſt un- 
biaſſed perſons their Intelleftuals prejudicated, and had no 
reaſon to condemn the _ of that Peaſant, who imagi- 
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(098) - - 
ned the Grandeur of Rome to by likeunto his/i/lage, or the 
Scot who repreſented London to be ſuch another town as E- 
Galiles (y. Aimburgh. Itis an opinion wherein the Peripateticks and 
ſicm.ccſmic, Lyncetare agreed: Diequid ſab noftram cadit tmaginatio- 
p.77+ nem, 1d, aut jam ante vidertmus oportet, aut ex rebus rerumve 
partibus jam ante wiſfis compoſitum ſit, quales ſunt Sphynges, 
Szrenes,' GChimere, Gentauyt, &'c. He ſmiled at thoſe who 
thought they had much improved ſolid knowledge, by tel- 
ling men of Quaſ-terra, Duaſi-mare, Duaſi-fylve, which 
he ſupppoſed to be as inſignificant termes as the Canting of 
Chymiſts, or the ©uaſi-corpus, and Wu. ſ" ſanguis, in the gods 
of Epicurus: that it was intolerable in a Philoſopher to 
phraſe it thus, however a Poct mighr ſay, 


col e / av 
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But nothing created in him .a greater /aughter, then the 

Propoſals ſome made of flying to the World in the Moon : this 

deſign he thought ſuperl/atvely ridiculous, though the con- 

trivance of wings for mankind were then but projecting at 

Wadham-Colledge: It did not appear to him then that 7h:s 

World was no Magnet : he wiſhed that firſt theſe Opiniatours 

would go to both Poles, and placing themſelves there try 

the Obſervations of Des-Cartes with ſome duſt of Iron: that 

they would conſider whether the more remote 4tr would bear 

up their wengs and werpht, (perhaps there might be that dif- 

ference in Air that there is in water. where thoſe Ships which 

ſail in ſalt-water do ſinkin freſh ftreams) and how it might a- 

oree with their reſpiration, ſince the Arr upon the tops of 

Viac Þ App, 4ndes of Peru is ſo ſharp, that.thofe Mountains are as dif- 

Alph. q . : 

Ovagiium m ficult topaſs, or. Jive apon, as Ariftotls repreſents Olympus 

=" wh C4i- to have been, where men are forced to breath through 

Pp aj: Sponges : whether that 3nhabzility of the. Arr for men tobreath 

mag nov. in. jn it did ariſe from the real nature of fo elevated a place, or 

eppcnd-ad' that it was occaſioned by ſome deſſruftive exhalations (ſince 
part, primam l : 

romi primi, Mount Athos is reputed higher then O'/ympus) he knew not: 


'Þ; 739. bur he thought they might enquire well into this particular, 


and into thoſe regions (which are different.) wherein forms, 
1 EN RD thunder, 


: — LS wk | 
thunder, and ſnow are generated ; what tempeſfs might ariſc 


therein (of which we are not ſenſible: here below.) what - 


proviſion there is againſt them before one arrives at the 
twelve Celeſtial houſes: what accommodation of meat and 
drink, what money currant in thoſe parts, all which ought 
to be regarded Icft our Experimentators ſhould come off as 
ill as the” Knzght of the Mancha did, when he had not where- 
withal to defray the expence of his Inne : beſides that,he was 
much afraid, that at their arrival, agrecably to what Kepler 
faith, they might finde their lodging too hot for them. 

Having ſaid theſe things, that great young man, (who died 
before that Ignorance and the Virtuofi grew prevalent)preſen- 
ted me with the works of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus,publiſh- 
ed by D. Meric Caſaubon, opening it at that place where that 
underſtanding Emperour acknowledgeth it to have been the 
ſpecial favour of the Gods, that he never troubled himſelf a- 
bout theſe Meteorologies and extravagant ſpeculations, where- 
unto nothing humane can reach: He added, that in theſe 
kind of ſpeculations he knew enough that was ſecured from 
ſuperſtition, that for a man to deſert thoſe Studres which qua- 


lifie him for a ſocrable life, and were of importance to the. 


Concerning 4 
vnyage fO the 
World of the 
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ficulties of the 
paſſage and of 
the arr watery 
and «they CIr- 
cumſtances 
thee, read 
Kircher his 
Iter exſiat. 
unro the 
Moon ;, and 
yon will find 
how juft a ca- 
veat I give 
here, 


preſervation of the Government and Countrey he lived in, this - 


was a kinde of ſalvazeneſſe, had more of the Anchorete, 
then of Crvit Prudence, and was to be encouraped in a Cloy- 
fer, orin the deſerts of Thebazs, then to bs made a practice 
among wiſe Stateſmen, : 

I have ſomtimes entertained my ſ(clf with the remembrarce 
of this Gentleman, and gueſſed how he would have ſported vr 
that p:ſTage of Mr. Glanwill, in his Scepſis Scientifica, where 
he complements the R. Soczety, to whom that book is Ad- 
dreflcd. 

\Ve c xpect greater things from Neoterick EnCet- 
vors, The Cartefran F bilofophy-in this regard, hach 
ſhewnthe World the way to be happy. And me: 
thinks 7Þ;s Fee leems refolyed. to bequeath Po$terity 
fomewhat to rememver. it. The glorious Ungerta: 
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kers, wherewith Heaven Hah bleſt our days, will 
leave the World better provided then they found it. 
And whereas in former times ſuch generous free-ſpj- 
ritedWorthies were as theRare newly-oblerved Stars, 
a ſingle one the wonder of an Age : In ours they are 
like the Lights of the greater (ize,that rewinkle in the 
Starry Firmament : And this laſt Gent«;y can glory 
in numerous Conſtellations, Should thſe Heroes go 
;Tis viy ON as they bave hapoily begun, they II 6ll che Wor'd 
bet ifou With Wonders. And T doubt not but Poſterity will find 
believe Sir many things, that are now but R«monrs, verified in- 


Fr.Drakc; as _ 

—_— 2) praftical Realities. It may be ſome Ages 
Aalore 1 

diſcourſeof hence, a Voyage to the (,,) Southern unknown 


the North- As 2 . 
weſt-paſſage. TraGis, yea, poſliblie the Moon, will nor be more 


ore; ne © ſt-ange then one to («) America. To them that 


Ancents had come after u3, it may be as ordinarie to buy a payr of 


berorez be- IVings to tlie into Remoteſt Regions; (4) as now a 

fcullesinge- pair of Boots to ride a Fourney. And to conferre at 
(0) . . 

Moon x the diſtance of the Indies by Sympatbetich CONVEYALNL 


rable. 2” ces, may be as uſual to future times, asto us in a /zte- 


ole rary correſpyndence. The reſtauration of Gray bairs 
gg to Juvenility, and renewing the exÞau ſied 21rOW, 
skill of 42- may at length be effected without a Miracle. And 
_—_ Jourhalt the turning the now comparative deſert World into a 


ancient ane? Paradiſe, may not improbablie be expected trom late 


ſhall be reall EN ; 
edt Agriculture. 


e They that. Now thole that judgeby the narrowneſs of for. 
do nor ſo, Hſe : 2-4 
Iaugh ar you, Mer Principles and Succeſſes, will (mile at thefe( e )Pgs 


and think ſuch x ; 
expcAarims radoxical ExpeGations: But queſtionjels,thole great 


—_ Te inventions,which have in tlicle /atter Ages a'tered the 
| 2 ; face 


| 5 
face of all things, in their naked Propo/alls, and meer 


UN sS f) w | p ac wm Prove that 
Suppoſitivns, (f) were to former times as ridiculous, fe 


To have talked of a New Earth to have ben diſco thirkotibem: 
) Rs. Yr. * it they cd 
wered, had been a (2) Romance to Antiquity: And neateyceuld 


not be ridicu- 


ro lail without ſight of Stars or Shoars by the jwr:othem. 
genidance ofa Vzneral, a ſtorie more ablurd then the ; hrquire In- 


Hlgltof Dedalus. That men (ſhould [prak abtey' = 


| : ; gariors of 
their forgues were aſhes, or communicate with each 4niq4i y and 


: . _—_ : : then tay this, 
oth: r in differing Hem: pbears, before the invention © 
” . bTheſtran:e- 
ot Letters, could nor buc have been thought a Fi&ion, n.6 ics nos 


In the1nci E- 


Antiquity would not have believed the almoſt incre. iorreefs 


d ible torce of our (b) Canons; and would as coldlic OY 


- Jr —_ : known that 
have entertained the wonders of the Teleſcope. _—_— 


In thete we all condemn (5 ) antique incredulity, and —— 

5 + yo hy =? . : 4 thvug 

ts Iikelic PoSterity will bave. as much caule to pity other ſrrange, 
B 1tbſ . . ” 7 I knuw noc 

ours, Dur yer vorwithſtanding this ftreiybeneſſe of any that ccn- 


ſhallow Obſervers, there are a let ot (k) cnjarged wr hos 
Souls that are more judiciouſly credulous, and thole — a- 
who are acquainted with the tecunditie of (! ) Carte, a ets 

fan Principles, ard the diligent and ingenious Fn- propokd un- 


. . - NE” ; them, b 
deavonrs of lu many true Philoſophers, will delpair of © ihe cede. 


. {ary of this 
HI 0 J : 
( ) nothing. ' Age, expe(&t 


ſcorn rather 


This isa moſt extraordinary Flouriſh: Yet IT finde the F457" oy 8 
Rhetorick defective in the 1 aitirg of the Antitheſes and An- Philoſophy in- 


tapodoſes: butl ſhall nor take notice of that fault now, it is —_ isall 3 
_ . 9 0 * . n S 
ſogencral in our Comr al Wits, I ſhall now quit my Di- {Nor of he 


oreflion, and reſume the controverſie betwixt the two Dif- # aracea, not 
putants.Mr.Glanwill,tor the credit of thoſe Diopirick Glaſſes, Pi > 
cold Mr. Creſs, «+ That he might try them upon Objects near, norany thing 
« andeaſily viſible, &» the unaſſiſted Gehr5 and if he made '* 9 vids Mee 


tamorpheſis, 


* trial], he would f.nde they altered the ObjeCts in nothing but atlanis, or 


*« thezr proportions, Fhich are repreſented larger for the ad- how 


Vaniage Page 66. 


<« vantage of viſion in things Call and remote ; and we have all 
« the like realons to difiruſt our Eycs, as theſe Glaſles (for 
« therr informations are #he ſame in all things, but the men- 
« tjoned difference) and there is no man ſuch a fool as not to 
* make allowance for that. I ſee Mr. Glanvwill is not on-- 
ly ignorant of the Opticts, but alrogether unacquainted 
with Teleſcopes : for firſt there are ſoine made by Mr Smith- 


wick (a very ingenious and worthy man) 


Dnobus vitiis convexis inftrufto Telc- 


ſcopio, habetur ſimul] & ſemcl objetti med'- 
ocris, vel multarum partium giandioris 1c- 
pizentatio, icd inverſa « ft debire adda- 
rur tertium convexum, multiplicatis adhuc 
refraQticnibus, una univs obtinetur ap- 


parentia, & in fitu conformis ObjeGo. Zuc- 


ching phil, opt. part, 1,Cc.17 ſe. 2.P.180, 


which repreſent the * Phaſes of the 
eMoon very well, and yet invert all Oz- 
jedts, but that is no detaule or impedi- 
ment where the thing looked on is 
round, Theſe convex Teleſcopes alter 


the Q#jef# in ſome thing elſe belides 
their proportzons : nor doth any ſuch thing happen in a well/- 

diſpoſed Eye upon viſion Secondly, he might have known 

this further d:ference bet wixt an un-affi/ted febt, and what is 

performed by the bef! and Jongeſt Teleſcopes abo: t ordinary 

Objects, that the Droprrich Tubes do repreſent the light and 

_ _ Colours of bodies more d:lute and remiſs then they appear ro 

* xy th 1 the naked Eye. Per Te!:ſropia, praſertim longiora, objebla 
ſpeftantur luce & colove dilutiora, quam {tbero oculo, This is 

| granted by Zucchins and others 3 ard the reaſun is given by 
Zucchius, becauſe that fo great an expani.9n# or amplification 


_ 
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Expanſioncm reprzſentativorum 2:qu#- 
valere remitiiont, & denſatlonem corum 
intenſioni, & utramque non 2 medio, fed 


-z propria conditione propagationis radio- 


rum pendere, 74 7h, Si Telefcopium fir 
extracrdinariz longitudinis, ex nimia ex- 
panſione, qux aquivaler remiſſion! quali- 


ratis vifibiits, apparet nimis dilutum: ut | 


minus in covarietas partium internoſci poſ- 
fir. Zucchius phil opt.p 2, tr.3. C.7.lett.s, 
p. 366. 

Zucchius phil.cpt. Part x C-17.ſe.6 p.204 


of the Otjeft, and iftaricing of its 
parts one trom the other, is equivalent 
to a remiſſiqn of thoſe qualities rherein., 
But to ſhew Mr. Glanwill a |itrl- more 
of his ignorance in Teleſcopes, I ſhall 
ſhew him ſome further diflerznces be- 
twixt the naked fight, and what is per- 
formed by thoſe Gl/afſes. For ſome of 
them repreſent ſome Obje&#s preater 
then they appear to the naked eye : 


Some (in the ſrorter Tubes) are repreſented no bigger, Or ra- 
ther 2/5 then they otherwiſe ſeem: - Some Objetts in the 
longer Teleſcopes are magnified indeed, but nothing ſo much as 


other Objefts are by the ſame Glaſſes. 


The Experi- 


PS ments 


—- oy : . 4 
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'ments are obvious :. place a candle in the dark at ſome con- 

{iderable diſtance, and the flame will appear round and en- 

compaſſed mith rays : then take a- ſhort Teleſcope fitly 

made and placed, and look through it, and you will ſce 
the irradiation taken oft, and the Hame repreſented as ob- 
long, not round, and rather ſeemingly leſs then greater then it 
appeared before to the naked Eye. Then turn your eye unto. 
any coloured Objett, and take notice how big it ſeems : aſ- 
ſume the ſame Teleſcope, and you ſhall find that to be mag- 
nified above what it ſeemed tothe naked eye by much. At- 
ter this, .takea long Teleſcope, and view the aforeſaid can- 
dle through that; and at the ſame diſtance view ſome cther 
coloured Objett, and you ſhall ſee that this laſt Teleſcope will 


repreſent both O#je&s much magnified; but the Candle leſs of 
the two by far. 


But I ſhall adde further, that it is not to be doubted but 
that” the Teleſcopes of Galileo, Scheiner, Rheita, Gaſſendus, 
Grimaldi, Euftachio Drvim, Hevelius, Hugenius, Kicctolus,and 
Zucchius, were good in their kiyd,and that they did repreſent 
Objetts as truly here on earth, as : + ; : 
any could ; yet when they Come Feng wo. we P i 


to be applied ro the Celeſtial Phe- formatione fit correſpondent : quam mult _ 
"1 , . vel pre aliis clrcumpoſitts illu(triores interjzae 
IE what difference is there in ſua mulro mino'i illuſtrations exhibitione illas 1n- 
their Obſervations ! How do terrumpentes, aliquos latuerunt, QF in angufli91t- 
they complain either of the de- bus, vel trinus accurate expreſſiss Diſcis omiſſe , 


fault of the Teleſcopes, or want agen gwen oro my 

of care Or Skill, each in the o- 7'*!!9. & infigriorum in ea partium , variata * 

ther 7 Sims eo Ss Zucchius phil ept.part.1.C. 19.ſe&.8'p.23, 

of his accurateneſs: Sheiner in his Apelles tells us, 

Obſervationes omnes fatle ſunt ſummo ſtudio ceclo ſere- 

riſſimo, ſemper cum obſervatum eft, & obſcuriſſimo, ple-  _ 

rumque in abſentia wvidelicet Lune: talis vers variis & ex- Met 

cellentiſ41mis, quorum uno meliorem adhuc ad ſiellas non vidi. te Univert, 

But enough may be collected to this purpoſe out of the '3**: 

foregoing diſcourſe, ſo that I nced not repeat it over avain : 

out of a}l which as I would not be underſtood totally to dif. 

credit the uſe of Teleſcopes in celeſtial diſcoveries, (1 do not 
| —_— 


deny 


; (48) | 
deny but ſome things and PS... motions are obſerved by theme; 
which a naked Eye cannot diſcern ; but this knowledge arrives 
to aſlender degree of certainty, when the Phenomengs come 
to be particularly explicated; and #heoremes or afſertions 
framed thence) ſoI would not have them #00 much relied on, 
nor men be too confident in principles and Conclufions which 
have no ſurer Foundation then. thoſe probabilities: and I do 
herein joyn with Claramontius in that Epiphonema, In tanta 
diverſitate, quid certi ex tubo Optico babemus ? It I muſt ſuſ- 
pect the 5ki/f or accurateneſs of Galileo, Scherner, Gaſſen- 
dus, Hevelius, Fontana, Ricciolus, and Zuucchius, and ſuch 
like; pardon me, if I know not whoms to believe. | 
[ have been the more large in this Point becauſe of the 
inſolence with which Mr. G/anuill perſecutes that Reverend, 
and otherwiſe learned perſon, whom he repreſents to the 
world as He pleaſeth, and accordingly treats him with that 
contempt and ſcorn which is leſs allowable towards a D:wne, 
and ſuch a one as is, and always hath been in that Coun- 
trey very much eſteemed by ſeveral honourable Families, as 
well as others. However God hath fo providentially order- 
ed the diſpute, thereby to check the pride of our Virtuoſo, 
that The eMan of Words cannot triumph over the eMan of 
Axiomes. And if it be true, that our Ar:#totelean was 
amazed at the hard words of Dioptrick Tubes, &c. as if- 
there had beenMagrck in them : - I doubt not to Fuſtifie Him 
initz for the inſolent Virtuoſo madeuſe of them, not as be- 
came a knowing perſon, but as Conjurers ule firange termes, 
and of an uncouth ſound, though perhaps really Hebrew, La- 
tine, or Arabique. | | 
Beſides all this, perhaps Mr. Croſs ſeems to have been + 
offended at ſomething in that mixt dsſcourſe or diſpute, that 
might derogate from the Authority of the Scripture: many 
ſayings are not innocent, but as they are worded or uttered. 
To ſay the Scripture was written to mens fancies is an cxpreſ- 
{ion very unwary in a Divine: although a convenient inter- 
pretation may excuſe it. To ſay it is not written according 
to vulgar eMethods may ſo be ſpoken, that the a#iow ma 
render the words c#/pable, And in another Age they might 
| have 


; 


9 | 
have paſled better then now, + men are prone to vilifie 
the Scripture, eſpecially the /:ttle Wits. I perceive Mr. 
Sprat is 'not over-tender of the dignity of the Scripture : 
for although there be an ancient Canon of the Church a. 
gainſt the applying the SacredWord of God ad ſcurrilia & adu. 
Uatoria(whichGanon is authoriſed even by the Gouncil of Trent ) 
yet doth he encourage men to apply it to ordinary Razllery. 
« The Wit that may be borrowed from the Bible is magnificent, ,, 
« and as all the other Treaſures of knowledg it contains anexhau- Page 4 4. © 
« flible. This may be uſed and allowed without any danger of 
« prophaneneſle. The Ancient Heathens did the ſame. They 
« made their Divine Ceremonies,the chief ſubjebts of their phan- een) po 
« ſjes : by that means their Religions had a more awful im- he ruine 
« preſſion, became more popular, and laſted longer in force then ” ce 
« elſe they would have done, And mhy may not Chriſtianity 1*n”* way L 
« 2dmit the ſame thing, if it be prattiſed with Sobriety and jug who ſees 
« Reverence. What irreligion can there be in applying ſome "ue Cer 
« Scripture-expreſſions to Natural things? Why are not the diinws and 
« one rather exalted and purified, then the other defiled Leber 
« by ſuch Applications? .___ The Caſe is clear Gentlemen, gainit Pag- 
Hath not the Lord ſaid, What haſt thou to do to take my words _ And cac 
into thy mouth ſince thou hateſt to be reformed? Beſides, me- Ho Ga 
thinks our Divine might have remembred the teaft of Bel- wiew they 
ſhaZEar, and the reſentment that the Lord expreſſed upon byes 
the applying of the conſecrated veſſels to the ſerving in a Tomi” Evgjeca 
feſtival banquet, though toa Prince. He might-have cal- 
led to minde the hand-writing upen the wall, and very pro- 
bably have inferred with himſelf, that if God was ſo con- 
cerned at the miſapplication and abuſe. of thoſe Temple-Veſ- 
ſets, he would much more ſeverely intereſs himſelf where 
that Word of his, which he hath ſo many ways hallowed and. 
recommended to our Veneration,is abuſed-to raiffery: This 
Humour is no part of the words or works in which the Man 
of God is to be perfefed by reading of the Holy Scripture. 
I fear the great Fudge will one day ſay unto theſe Drolls, Te 
are wetghed in the ballance, and found too lizht. To con: 
clude, the generality of Raillery amounts to no more but 
ſo many tale words, and they become doubly criminal by be- 
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Of the Antiquity aad ©/e of Chymical 
Phyſique. 


o { Hymiſtry hath indeed a pretence of the great Hermes for 
* its Author,(how truly I will not diſpute.) From him 'tis 


 & ſaid to have come to the Egyptians, and from them tothe 


« Arabians; A mong thelc it was infinitely mingled with va- 
«nity and ſuperſtitious devices: but it doth not appear at 
«all ;nuſe with Ariſtotle and his Sectators; Nor doth it 
«4 zppear that the Grecians, or the diſputing Ages, were con- 
« wverſant in theſe uſeful and laciteraus Proceſies. _— 

Our Virtuoſo is not willing to diſpute whether Hermes 
were the Author of Chymiſtry, or not : It had become one 
that is encharged with the Cure of Souls very well, to have 
declined all theſe other dsſputes, as being remote from thoſe 
Studies, by which he ought to qualific himſelf for a befitting 
diſcharge of the Mrniffry. But to tell him further, what 
Iam ſurc he is ignorant of,- the Ezyprians did never attri- 
bute to Hermes the Invention of Phyfick, or any part of it, 
but to Apis and e/Afſculapius3 and as for that Chymiſtry 
which they practiſed, which conſifted in melting down and 
improvingof Metals, or making of Gold: 
the Egyptians did never reckon the diſ- 


ant uvrr0 pETRAALSY OHV Uam que vi- COVETY of that Art among lt the praiſes 


liorum metallorum lapdumgue in me- _— | 
lius commutationem pollicetur Ne q-1 of their Hermes, rhough THF WEIY VEFY 
dem legere eft, vel medicamentis prepa- forward ro magnific him, and to aſcribe 


randis operam aliquam impensiffe pri- joe him a great many EF logres. Nay, 


mos Chemiz profeſſores. Coniing. de 
Mcd, Herm.ce3. +15. 


when they do recount the Authors of 
their Chymiſiry, though they do not a- 
oree about them, yet there is none that transfers that ho- 
nour upon this Triſmegiffus. But whether «fſculapt- 
us, or the wicked Angels, (to both which the In- 
vention is attributed.) were the diſcoverers - of Ghymi- 
fry, I think I may allow the Egyptians to have been 
the firſt Pratiiſers of it, and that there wanted wo 
| ; - | | thoſe 


-- 
thoſs who did mention Hermes amongſt them that uſed 
that Art, and were eſteemed Philoſophers. * Nor is the Ezy- 
ptian Ghymiſtry of any great Antiquity, there being no men- 
tion of itin any Greet or Latine Writer, till aimoſt the 
fourth Century after Chriff. Neither is the name only of Ghe- 
mia or Chemiſtry of ſo modern a date : | 
but there is not any record of any book 


Vide ſenring. 
C.3 p.28- 


In the time of Conſtantine A. D. 320. 


written, or work performed, that im- 
ports any ſuch thing. Yet have the 
Alchymiſte Cit is true) pretended to a 
greater A:!19n'ty, entitling ſeveral ſpu- 
rious books to Hermes, e Moſes, ( and 
Miriam his Siſter) Democritus, Plato, 
Lriftotle; and made as if their Art 
were intimated in the fable of the Gol- 
den'Fleece, the Heſperian Orchards, and 
the Song of Solomon. In which 1 can- 


Fj micus 7s ſoie 19 be the firſt that 1s re- 
corded ro have named A chimia 3 he ſaith, 
that Szrurn diſp:ſeth ro» 3'chimy. Whence 
Libavins argues th..t it was then an Alt, 
and had been long pratiiſ d, or elſe how 
comes it under Ait: ological! Prediction ® 
Bur there is no conſequence in that reaſon 
of his it being uſual for Aſlrolcgers to ac- 
commodate rhe Stars {5 as to hav? an in- 
flaence upon nove! iny. nrions, UnderThe- 
odcfing ihe Great, A, D. 33, Hel:odorus 
writ a booh to the Enpyrcur alout the 
Ch y opceiaz and { mething about that it 
to ervljns, as Cedrenus witnelforh, t- 
bav.in Exam cerſur Pariiicns, = 


not but take notice of the different pro- 

cedure of thoſe Chymiſts, and our Experimental Philofo- 
phers: the one attributed all glorious diſcoveries to the 4Un- 
cients, their Predeceſſors 3 theſe will not allow them thoſe 
praiſes which nd:ſputably belong unto them. But how- 
ever, that | may grant our /:rtuoſo, that Chymiſtry did flou- 
riſh in Eeypt in ſuch manner and at- ſuch time, as I have de- 
clared our of Conringius, {to whom I refer the inquiſitive 
Reader ) yetI mult not gratifie him with this other conceſ- 
fion, that from them it come 19 the rabizns, the followers 
of Ariſtatle not being at all zcquainted with it, nor the Gre- 
tans, or thoſe diſputing Azer, being at all converſant with z7. 
For it is made evidenr by Cunringrus, (c. 26. p,368.) that it 
paſſed from the Ezvpt:ians to the Greeks, There arc of 
Greek Writers, Zoſimas Panopolita, O- 

Iy mpiolorus, Stephanus,Syneſius, M:chaet + Several of theſe Greek Writers were 
Pſellus, Blemmydas, and many Others, Ts hui _ -_ of "—_ 
which arc inſtanced in by the fame Ju- JÞ 192), a wx <2) wht 
thor, and deduced through the ſeveral ſerib-s this paſſage a5 the Concluſirnn f 
Genturies anteceding; the S2racen Em- 
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(85 6 (a bum ap ras abr eget is Greek, as Voſſius obſerves, de Philof. 
® #/A0Tp&, 2:04 p 0 H LIE9TIOI,2,UVE - : | . : 
&G-,'. gxvns Foc, ugg hy any ous 6+Y- The Mooriſh P article A being 
ſhald us ps by eanTel were m—_— prefixed. Nor is the word Alembes 
Fur WitS, and Focts, and inventors. : R- - 
aſt adds that it is « name long «es fix- Of any Other original, being compounded 
ed upen th; Chymifis and Chi yfippore- of the ſaid AA & eubis, aterm uſed by 
ticks, os Reyneſws declares. Dioſcorides to ſignific a veſſel, not much 
unlike our L:mbecks. Dioſc.l. 5.c.64. vid. Conring. & Voſſ.abi 
ſupra. From the Greeks together with other Learning,even 
Chymiſtry was tranſmitted : and Geber himſelf (as Leo Afer 
relates it,[:b.3.p4g.136.) was but an Apoſtate Grecian, This 
Geber is the moſt ancient of Arabian Alchymiſts, their Idol, 
and ſtyled Magifter Magiftrorum. 1 am not 1gnorant that 
Geberus quem Gonradus Geſnerus (in praxf. ad Evon.) and ſome others 
velunt circ# have reckoned upon Geber as if he had been originally a 
annum Por tus . 
wirginei ſex- Saracen, and the Nephew of one Mahomet : ſome ſay he 
centifſimum wag the Grandchild of the Impoſtor Mahomet : but their 
mn vivis fu- ol | ® 
ſe Libav ex- CTedit is not equal to that of Leo fer, who appears a moſt 
«m.cenſur.P - learned perſon, and inquiſitive even to Curzofity into the 
rifical, ; . 
Lives as well as Cuftoms of the Moors, his Countreymen. 
Aernuin. Habent Feſſans Arabes multa Chemice artis opuſcula a vir 
Africe 1-3: - dotths conſcripta, inter quos potiorem locum habet Geber, qui 
centum annis poſt Mahometen vixit, quemnatione Gidum aunt 
fidem atbjuraſſe.___Geſner cannot tell at what. time he lived, 
but he ſaith he was not the Inventor, but Iluffrator of the Art 
of Diſtillation. —— © uanquam nonilluam promum hujus Artis 
|  - Inventorem, ſed Illuftratorem fuiſſe exiſtimo. Hoc in opere 
Conral Geſ1« quod ſumme perfettionis inſeribitur, de diſtillatione in Ge- 
.- =ggos '* ner eMulta pulchre diſſerens, wvarios diftullands modos 
is fere omnibus notos eſſe ſcribit ; ntmirum ut vetus quoddam ſus 


ſecula, non recens quoddam inventum. 


Bat though the Greets were not free of the eMetal- 
lurgical part of Chymiſtry, yet did they not prepare any 
eMedicines Chymically (that I know of,) except it were 
the Alcaliſate Salts, and Ecchylomata , or- Furces formed 
into Extratts, and Oyls drawn per deſcenſum. This ſeems 
manifeſt in that Oribaſius, Aetius, Paulus  Figineta, A- 
lexander Trachcanius, PAULUS & FOANNES a 

| phifie 
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pBfie of Alexandria, Sins Sotin Atluarius, Nonns, enim gius 
and others mention no ſach Medicaments: no, nor c.26-y 370. 
Michael Pſzllus, though he writ a peculiar Tract a- Gt 
bout Ghemiſiry. Neither hath Nicolaus Myrepſus (though oym. 


a-modern_ Grecian) any Ghymical Preparation. 


The Arabians ſeem the firſt that ever accommoda- 
ted" Chymiftry in an eminent manner to Phyſick; it 
it be true, as Libavius imagines; that Abulchafis did 
live 'in the time of eMuhauia the Saracen, that ſet- 
led their Empire at Damaſcus Anno Dom. 669. Chy- 
miſtry. then ſeems to have been regulated into an 
Art; He writ a Book of Phyſick called Servitor , Libav is ex- 
which principally treats of eMedicines Ghbymically pre- *"'{ni-Paiin, 
pared, and uſcth the terms of reverberation, calcina- 
tion, coagulation, diſtillation per aſcenſum & deſcenſum: 
and many ſuch like expreſſions, together with Proceſſes 
purely Chymical., It was then that Alchymie was cal- 
led Perfetum eMagiſterium3 and that which we call 
Oyle of Bricks, did bear the name of Oleum Sapr- 
entis & Perfetts: eMagiſteris. ; 


So Avicema ſpeaks not only of Roſe-water diſtilled : 
but of eMevrcary and Arſemck ſublimed : after him Fo- 
annes Meſues ſhews how to make ſeveral Chymical 
Oyls, as of Amber, Wheat, Oltum Philoſophoram, U c. Conring ub 
Neither is it to be doubted, but that there were an ſupra 374- 
infinite number of Ghymical Proceſſes latent in the 
hands of particular Artifs, ſince Foannes Meſues re- 
fers us unto them, viz. de quibus loquuntur, qui que Vid.Conring, 
ſunt occulta in rebus manifeftant & detegunt. Hos quo- abi ſupr., 
que aggredere res hujus cupidus tam famoſe apud illos. 
After that the Weſtern Chriſtians were civilized and in- 
ſtructed in the Scrences by the Moors inhabiting Spain, Reade Lia" - 
and that Phyſ/ick ſuperſtracted upon the principles of — 
Galen, Avicenna, and Averroes, was derived unto Gb} in ty 
them, thoſe Se&#ators of the ancient Philoſophy impro- — 
ved Chymical Pharmacy very much. | arifien]. 


Nor 
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nor were Albertus Magnus, one Gontith de Fulgineo, Ar- 
noldus de villa nova, Kaymundus Lullius, or Foannes de Rupe- 
Cinring. ubi ſciſſa, or Iſaacus Hollandus, or Baſilius Valentinus, or Antonius 
_ 27-P* Guainerins, or Michael Savonorola, or Moniagnana, or Hie- 
19: 300, ronymus Schallerus, and Magenbuchius ( Chymical Phyſicians 
at Norimbergh before Paracelſus ) or; Guilielmus Vayigana, 
or Antonius Fumanellu s, or Wolfg angus Talhenſerus, or Hiero- 
rm mus Brunſvigus (the firſt that writ of Chymiſtry in the 
German tongue) any. other "then Pretenders to the ancient 
Phyfick and Philoſophy. There was no fattion betwixt the 
Phyſicians in thoſe days ; nor did they undervalue or decry 
each other, They rather repreſented themſelves to be Ad- 
herents and SeHators of Ariſtotle, then his Eremzes; and 
Conring. ibid, choſe rather to ſophifticate his fourth book of Meteors, to 
c 28,P-3%7- ſhew that great Man knew all things, then condemn all his 0- 


de e i - 
— 24, ther works, as if he knew nothing. Nor were they only fol- 


lowers of the PERIPATETICKS, but 1 finde the Chymi/ts 
that did precede Paracelſ:+ to be accounted Hippocratical 
Piyſicians: witneſs this paſlage in Gaſpar Bravo, who in- 
quired more into them then 1] have had leiſure to 
doe. 


Caſpar Bravo Reſolut. Medic. part. 1. diſp, x. ſect. x. 
_ reſol. 3. ſcct. 2. | 


Reſolvendum , artem Spagiricam wveterum Spagiricorum, 

uam Avicenna, Geberus, Rhaſu,Arnollus de villa nova, Ray- 

mundus Lullius, Blemmydas, Braceſeus, Virceanus, Foannes 
Huguſtinus, Panterus, Iſaachus Monachus, Morienus, Zoſymus, 

© ali Hippocraty Set atores profeſſi ſunt diverſam eſſe a Setta 
Paracelſiftica. With this agrees "that paſſage of Conrin- 

with hima- £ius de Med. Herm. c.28. Certe ante Paracelſum haud eſt ob- 
grees Lib.cvi- ſervare in Ghemicorum ſcripts ſingularem aliquam ſive Hey- 
_ ons f meticam, ſrve Chemicam eMedicinam. Obſervata autem eff 
plerumque medendi illa via quam Hippocrates, Galenus, ho- 

rumque Seftatores cum Graci tum Arabes,interq; eos Avicenna 
calcaverant : quod unum Arnoldum Villanovanum legenti non 

poteſt non Sole videri clarius. So Primroſe de vulg. Error. 1.4. 

6.1. 


| _ | 
C.I. Hec medicamenta preparands ratio now 4 Paracelſo in-* 
venta eft.: ſed multis ante Paracelſum natum ſeculis excalta 
futt ab 1s etiam Meditis qui Galent doftrinam ſoftabantur, 
ut Raym. Lullio, Villanowvano, &<c. 
But when Paracelſus was ſciſed with the ſame ſpirit that 

_ ſeems to ſway ſome of theVzrtuoſ;: then did he begin:to decry 
the {tudy of Languages, as loſs of timez our Wits call it 
Pedantry. He vilified Logick as that which cauſed endleſs 
diſputes, and darkned rather then diſcovered Nature: He 
_ it matrem od, rixarum OF litium; Re prohibited the 
reading of other good and Ancient Authors, He ſeemed to 
be of no Relzgion 3 andif for any, it was tobe without Me- 
taphyſicks, without the mixture of Gloſſes and Interpretati- 
ons, Solum textum Scripture legendum, interpretationem nul- 
lam adhibendam. fe calls upon all #niverſities and Coun- 
treys to reſortunto him, to follow him and his new drſcove- 
ries, his real Philoſophy, his Eſſential [Anatomies, all other 
performances being but empty and verboſe, 

Becauſe I obſerve ſom reſemblance betwixt the invitations 
of Mr.Sprat and his,I will ſet one of his paſſages down in the 
Preface of his Paragranum, viz. Me ſequimint; Non ego vos ſe- 
quar.eMe,me,inquam,ſequimin, 4vicenna, Galen, Rhaſes, Mon- 
tagnana, Meſue.: Me ſequimint ; non ego wos ſequar, Parifienſes, 
Monpelienſes, Suevi, Miſnici,Colonienſes, Vrennenſes, qui Da- 
nubium & Rhenum accolitis, Vos item Inſule marine, Italia, $4 iv primo 
Dalmatia, Athene,Graci, Arabes, Iſraclite, me ſequimini, non de pehilitae 
ego vos ſequar. eMea enim Monarchia. Hereby any one may no, bi de 
ſee that He was as concerted of himſelf, and as great a con. Chelidenie 
. temner of all ancient Learning, and of Ariftotle, and Galen,&'c, nou me.” 
as ſome-of the Vertuoſi: and as zgnorant of Latin and other gicas amulero 
tongues; and as falſe and imperfett in his relations; 2s va- —_— 
riable in his hypotheſes, as it. he held nothing but with the 6ateri & Hip- 
power of revoking it, which is a great qualification of a Pra oe 
. modern Philoſopher. He was not for the particular me- amplius vider 
thoas in vogue, but for a general Enquiry into the Experiments velitGalent- i 
of old Women, Mountebanks,: Hanomen, Husbhandmen, &c. HI: a 
. could make nſec of themr:t;mor and 7rventizns oforhers, che In nin prot s 
cAlint biennium, aribiildon tion; Tony antigen OR 
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as becomes n modiſh Experimentator. To vvince this laſt 

Jection, 1.fimll ſet down ſome pallages of Gryto, and v- 

thers, toſhew that the 4i/puring Ages were not ſo ignorant 

of Ghymiftry as Mr. Glanuill pretends. Crato in a Letter to 

Erol part, ©74fi5 writes thus; Remedia quibus ahiquando nfs efſe dici- 
4p.;c00- tur, nonsllius efſe ex eocertus ſum, guod libramwidi ante du- 
centosfere annos a Monacho quodam Hime ſcriptum, tn quo ea- 

dem medicament, que ille fruftitlatim, nunc in has nunc in 

illas chartas fparſit, perſpicue fant ſcripta.—Andelſewhere, 

Pafan Es” Fuit vn bibliotheca viri optimi © integerrimi Marci Singmoſers 
ger, Sacratiſjimi Tmpp. Confils a Setretis primi, liber ante 


Hartman 


fb ſ Y 0-9} t4 - 
 C:ollies p44. Aucentos annos a Monachoquodem exaratus. Eo multis menfi 


liſhed no new bus uſus ſum, © onnia que ifti ( Paracelfict) tanquannin V- 
cc MW leuſinits ſacris muſſitant, tam evidenter tradita, ut neminem 
Crolliam neq fallere poſſent animadvertis. He himſelf confelicth who 
me a.iquid were his tcachers in Chimiftry, and that he was far from be- 
———Þchngy oy ing the firſt Inventoar of it. ** Theophraftus Paracelfus natus 
remur,neqzea ©& anno Chriſti 1493. mortuus 1541, Hic non crubuit con- 
rem © fiteri ſcremedia in Chymicis accepifſe, & his ipſis Scien- 
mens fuir. «tiam Artis Ghymiez debere. Antique Philoſophi (ait in 2. 
—_ « parte Chirurgie mag. tratat. 3.1.) fudiofi indagandarum 
p.148. © Jonge vite cauſarum (recitamus breviter ſententiam) de- 
- == «bi « f;tuts vero perfetta preparandorum componendorumpue me- 
= « dicamentorum ſcientia ab Alchymiſts cam petere non ſunt ve- 
« y;88, 4atque fic utronemque laboribus conſun6lis genuina prapa- 
*« randorum remediorum Scientia exorta, wvarin Ghemsch ex- 

« perimentis tm medicinam transfuſis eft auita, maxime vero 
« tinfturs & floribus metallica, quarum tintturarum quanta 
«fuerit efficacta, antiqus ea dere Codices teflantur, quor diu 4 
. «© Pſeudomedicorum turba ſupprefſos, nos pubhcos facere non du- 
« bitavimnus. Remedia neflra ex Chymicorum Sehola prodiiſſe 
« non dubito fateri; O'quoniam. Ghymica ars infinity-errors- 
« bus ſcatere viſa eft, itlud quoque Augie flabulum repurganas 
& Iaborem ſumpſimus : im quo fehicius mihi verſart licuit quod 'oþ 
« ineunte atate magne Artis fiudio captus ſumma diligentia-ſub 
« excellentiſſimis praceptorthus Arti huic fluduerim. Pricce- 
« ptores.enim fuerunt Wilthelmus Hohenheimius Pater, © alis 


« infintti; preter hos quoque ſcriptis adjutns ſuns Setthagii E- 
$iſcops, 


- 


6: pifcops, Brhardi Laventeli, Nicol? H, my Epiſcopt | 
* Matihes Sohechtis Suffraganes Treiſingenſis , Abbatis Span- 
* heimii, aliorumgue dottifrimorum Chemiftarum: Dui & ug- 


<< 1145 oovunm expertmentis fattus ſuns loouptetiar, inter quos hg- 
* norls cauſa nominandus mibt venit nodihiſſimus vir Sigsſnawn- 
« dus Fuoger Schwethenſis, qui magnu fumptibus pluribus nu- 
&« naftvis fo att Chemicam acceſſiene bocuptetavit. Hxcibi 
« Paracelſus. Nequne vero falfa fexibere eft putandus, 
« quandoquidem feculum iftum & exercitiis Chymicis && 
« yoluminibus ſcatuit, cum jam plures tratatus typis 
« publicis fint impreffi, nibilominus cernimus, ſubinde ex 
« tenebris prodire plures, ita ut ne Theſauri quidem multi . 
« videantur ſufficere cupiendis, nec Theatra. 
His followers confeſs, that he borrawed much out of Ba- 
filius Falentinus, and more out of I/aacus Hollandus,as Pe- 
notrus declares , Cum incidiſſem in Iſaaci librum de opere ve- De denar.me- 
' getabili, reperi de verbo ad verbum doftrinam de tribus prin- © 
ciptis,& de ſeparatione quatuor Elementorum ab co deſumptans, 
Hnde conflat illum precipua ſua Opera ſuffuratum fuiſſe, atque 
hinc inde expiſcatum: ut de gradationibus medicingrum ab Ar- Vide Con- 
noldo, Archidoxa a Raymundo Lullio ex ſua Arte operativa : page. | 
de Arcenis a Rupeſciſſa; nihil prorſus a ſeipſo preter convitia: p.252:2 x = 
& maledifta : a Trithemio varia.---The ſame is confeſſed by 
Duercetan ſomwhere as 1 remember;and he himſelf zvtimates 
it by adding to many preparations the words, Ex neftra corre- 
 Gione,ex meaemendatione.Out of all which it is evident, that 
- neither the Greczans, nor the diſputing Hges were ſo ignq- 
rant of Chymiſtry, as Mr. Glanvill aſſerts ; as it is certain 
that the Arabians as well as the Grecians were diſputers and 
followers of Ariffotle and Galen, and that particularly Al- 
bertus Magnus and Roger Bacon were Schoolmen. Nor can a- 
ny man doubt the ſame of thoſe other Biſhops and Monks, 
"who knows with what perfeft Veneration, in thoſe days Ari- 
flotle was regarded. How uſeful and how luciferous their 
Procefles were, itis not for Mr. Glanvill to judge, who is 
ignorant of them : but any one will allow them, both the 
one and the other,recommmendation, who conſiders that. their 
Chymicel Procefles which cs" "ag lt them gave _ 
2 on 


fion to.b,- and make 4 great part of the improvements inChy- 
miſftry, in Dioptricks and other Subjets, wherein our Virtue 
pride #hemſe/ves. Particularly as to Chymiſiry, it. is as 


clear that the diſputing Yees and followers of Ariſtotle were 


De Conf, 
Chym.c. 3. 


acquainted with zt, and eminent for zt, as that there were 
eMonks and Schoolmen. Thoſe men whom Mx.Glanwill ſo 
explodes,and with whom theHiftor:an diſports himſelf, had of 
late years beforcParacelſus,in a into FW the knowledge 
of thes | Art by which Nature is unwound,&c. This Sennertus 
oranteth. Proximis ſecalis fere inter eMonachos latuit Ghymia, 
quorum non pauct illud, quo abundabant , otium poſt ſacras me- 
dit ationes & orationes, arti huic preſtantiſſime honeſte tribu- 


erunt : inter quos fuerunt Rajmundus Lullius, Albertus Ma- 


gnus, Foannes de Rupeſciſſa, Savanarola, eMorienas,Rogerius, 
Trithemius © Frater Baſilius V alentinus: quorum ſcripta mul- 
ta hoc ſeculo in lucem edita ſunt, & multa adhuc manuſcript a 
paſſim latent. 1 hope there is no exception againſt Sen- 
vertus, how partial ſoever Eraſius or Crato may ſeem. 
And to aftront our Virtuoſo a little more, it was a follow- 
er of Ariffotle, and thoſe Diſputers, a pitiful School- Divine 
that diſcovered the making of Gun-Powder, which {ſingle 
invention out-does all that our Collegrates boaſt of, In the 
year 1354. Bertholdus Schwarz. a Benedifine eMonk dil- 
covered it, and I dare-warrant him in thoſe days no enemy 
#0 the man of Stagyra, the Idol of diſputers ; Avery anci- 
ent Manuſcript gives him this Character. Bertholdus Schwarz 


Goſlarienſis Monachus ordinis Santi Benediftt, cum mire Chy- 


micis deleffavetur, atque eorum peritia jam magnam ſbi 
nominis exiſtimationem acquiſuſſet , Fc. Any one may 
read the reſt in Kirchers Mundus ſubterraneus l. 12. ſet. 5. 
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1 ſhall relate fome particular proceſſes in Chymiftry, 
which are mentioned by ſuch as were not Jrabians, but 


'of a much more aricient date. In the time of Fulianus and 
Valentinianus Emperours lived Aetius Amidenws 5 he and 


Nicolaus Myrepſus (who is indeed later then. eMeſue) 
do mention the diſtillation of Oyls per deſcenſum, as .Geſ. 
wer ſhews;' and Voſius together with Conringius avow 

3 | Nicolaus 
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Nicolaus eMyrepſus.(or Prapaſtwr)in quo Hud. miror nullam 

ab eo aquarum oteorunve Chymiftics mftr umentis* pardtorum 

mentionem fieri.' Capniflum tantum oleum,' quod pet deſcenſum 

diftilletur, deſcribit, ut Aetius quoque, As to the ways of 

making Chymical Extradis, let any man judge whether the 

Grecians were ignorant of them,by theſe paſſages, as they are (,. , 

cited by Gunterus Billichius, viz. Chyliſmata extrahun- paradox. 

tur aut exprimuniur.  Exirahenas rec ars neva eft, nec ©YT-1.1 C2. 

novus modus, quanquam Heurnio ita viſum fit Method. "© 

ad praxin. lib. 1. & lb. 2. 0. 25. Rationem efus a Dio- 

ſeoride accipe, verlis mterpretis Kuellii lib. 3. c. de Gen- 

tiana. Contuſa, inquit, radiv quinque diebus' aqua macera- 

tur, poſtea in eadem taniiſper decoquitur, dum extent ra- 

dices, & ubi rvefrixit agua, linteo excolatur : mox difco- 

.quitur, dum mellus craſſitudo, fiat ficlilique reconditur. 

 Srimilia cap. g. ejuſdem libri de Centaurio minore habet. 

Dabo iihi ippſſima Dief.oridis werba 5 XRudiderai 4 ; —_ 

TUz eovangloph.n eſnuuay ram onipud'3., x avofpeyo- A 6) Cleo 

hon nufens E&., aTH "eLerai XY C45 Uy UTEpEYo1 To vs wp* pars and 
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EF mUgxs, TzAuy eta piyer prAilndes covpactws., Ne- ian he 66S 

quid ad plenitudinem artificts deeſſet, ſubjungit; © uod — 

fiquid concretum faucibus vaſis adhareſcat, deradunt, re- and corſe- 

liquogue humori permiſcent. Item hac, Ouz autem _——_—_ 

ficen radrcibus aut herbis liquamenta exprimuntur , ay ariſtorley 

decottla (ut in Gentians mentione retulimns , prepa- Vide Veff da 
. co -4lol.C.11, 

rantur. Ita Lycuum © Abſcynthium , hypociſs , @& (A, co.% 

conſimilia coguntur. De Lycio wide cap. 135. lib. tx. Fenn IN 

de. hypociſhide Iibri ejuſdem cap. 1218. Chyliſmatis de- Ky ms 

nique abſynthim, cap. 26. meminit. Nec aliter F.xtra- p45 

tum Melampoart clariſfmus Raymundus eMindeſerus con 

 cinnavit, quod in Pharmacopazia Auguſtana inter Ecchy- 

liſmata. Gathortica locum non poſtremum rveperit, Ut k- 

ueaty extrahendi artificium, dignum omnino fuiſſe, quod 

6s erudita antiquitas inveniret, © non degener pofteritas 

+4 #4 "ah Nec -quicquam Chymia nevi , preter l1quorem 

"truth," 
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Concerning fixed and, Hicoliſate Salts, tho Chymifir and 
Chymical Phyſiciaus.make agreat noiſc: and undoubtedly 
the Invention is very extraordinary, and their uſe very 

See the antiquity af the oe of Alcalifate and other gular _ Medicine. Yet both 
Salts by the y 6nd largely proved by M, Rutandus the Preparation and the uſc of 
7 ic ef PE , ne fub finem, & Pharma pre ice ”— by _—_ 

, o Aens/ pen Wo = Ag, G&Ven, and Metius; in their 
There, v ATE "DEN gore —__—_ aboutTheriacal Salts; 
&,Be ic 114 obſervar, & parador. cym.l.1.c.2.P» Thou latter days have refor- 
4 1 TEA med the ———— as Galen 
endeavoured to- do that which he found in uſe in hrs time. 

Beſides, 1 obſerve out of Gunterus Bellichius, that 4riftotle 

was not ignorant of it. 'Ariftoteles auttor eft, HUmbros cine- 

rem harundinis @ junct decoquere aqua ſolitos, donee exiguum 

ſupereſſet humorss : qui ub refrixiſſet, ſalis copiam fecerit,lib.2. 
meteor.cap.3. Hoc ſe apud Theophraſtum invenire Plinius fe-, 

ftatur,lib. 31. cap. 7. Idemque non harundinet tantum juncique 

ſalis memamit, ſed colurni inſuper, & querni, Amborum au- 

foritate ( nam de Theophrattlo nthil mihi conſtat) Chymicorum 
caftigabitur temeritas, que ſuis inventis ſalem cineritum annu- 
merare auſa eſt. | 

The preparation of S/t-peter with Sulphur, in order to 

the making of what the Ghymical Phyſicians call Sal pru- 

nellz, was known to Hippocrates, and others of the ancients, 

and they uſed it in Squrnonſyes in Gargariſmes for the tongue 

and throat. Deſinant im pro Ghymics de lapide Prunellz 

.,. mmagnifice gloriari. Nam & apud Hippocratem To viregy owloy 
ems quater invenimus. Semel quidem in tertio de morbis: bis in 
L.i.c5-Þ 49. de internis affettionibus : denique ſemel in lib, de morb. mulier. 
Lc ne dubites erudite antiquitats cognitum eum lapidem fuiſſe, 

Plinius auctor eſt, ntrum frequenter lignatum cum Sulphure 

coqui in carbonibus, ſulphuri concoftum in lapidem werti. Hac 

recognoſce ex lib.3 1. cap. To. And the ſame Author faith 

G Bellickizs Elſewhere, Pre aliis omnibus inclaruit virepy crloy Hippocra- 
”1-2.C.9- $55 ſculapis Plinii nitrarius, difius 4 barbarorum pruna feu 

[on angine, cut fingulariter meders perhibetur. Nec nova ef Que- 

cunque ea laus, Nam © Hippocrates abftergende Saliva & 
muco, ac facilitande exſcreationt nitrum anginoſis obtulit,indi- 
4 4M Aitque 


(GT) ;: 
ditgue vellationibus Oris, Lib. 2. de mortis, ſe. 49; 

.  Acitheris the wayof fubliming Flowers of Benzoin, any 
thing elſe then the imitation of that way which the Anci- 
ents had of. condenſing Soor. So Bellichins informs me, Fu- 148-1. 62. 
ligo, defimtente Scaligero, cujuſque vei pinguts crematily pars 6+ 
eft, ac demum aliarum rerum fumus condenſatur, Exerc. 56. 
eModus conficiende ejus, | _ artificu ſubeft, apud Dioſcori- 
den extat, lib. 1. c. 85, 86, 94, 97. imitatio apud Beguinum, 
guando Benzoinum deflorauit,1.2.c.18. ny, 


It may perhaps begranted by moſt intelligent perſons, 
that the making of Extracts, and fixed Salts, and ſuch 
inſtances of Vegetabler being prepered as I have given, and the 
glory of thoſe muentsons cannot juſtly be denied unto thoſe 
diſputing Ages ; but that the preparation of Minerals, and the 
medicinal uſe of them —_ is a difcovery the ancient 
times were not acquainted with. And this is the judgment 
of many learned men. But in refutation of it, ſecing that 
the inwarduſc of Antimony,as it is ſeveral ways prepared, re- 
fers to Baſilius Valentinus, and before his days; ſince that, 
ſundry preparations of 'e Mercury are more ancient then the 
humour of Aovethiſm; fince Paracelſus, Hartman , Grollius 
did but publiſh the procefies of Ariftoteleans, 4vicennifts, and 
ſuch like Monks and Phyſic:uns; all that our Virtuoſo can de- 
rive from this Pea is, that the _Hrabians, adherents to the 
old Philoſophy and their followers, did improve the extent of 
Chymiſtry, and added thereunto as'they did in the other pra- 
&bice of Phyſick, the uſe of Rhubarb, Caffia, Manna, Tama- 
rinds, and other benign medicines : and this demonſtrates 
that Philoſophy and thoſe notions notto 'be ſo fteril, as they 
arc:repreſented in -comparifon-of the Fecundity of the Carte- 
ſian Principles, fromwhence Phyſ+ck hath received little (if 
any) benefit or advantage. But to raife this 'Enquiry be- 
yond the times of ithe -Saraven Empire, it is manifeſt out 
of Phy, thatmrmeral-witers were drunk in thoſe ancicnt 
rimes : \and that 2the-Sromome or ruſt of iron, as alſo that 
-dfinksin which fronwas quenched, 'was given inthe time of 
Dioſcorides 1and-Gulen. © "That Brimftone was given inwardly pioſe.l.s.e. 
by Hippocrates to uf bmatick -perſons. "That the'Squamma — 

E arls euporift, c.19; 
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(62); {ug 
ris was given inwardly, as a purge and vomit by Hippocrates, 
Galen, Dioſcorides and Gelſius © and the Experiment happily - 
tried by Braſſavolus, that great Experimentator again of la- 
ter years. So the giving of Sandaracha, or Orpiment in- 
wardly for old coughs ; and the ſuffiment made our of ir, are 
recorded by Dtoſcorrdes : the trochiſes of it recommended 
anew by Meſue, and the more modern trials in Riverins, FE- 
ven Chalcits is an ingredient in the ancient Treacle of 4ndro- 
machw. | ſhall conclude all with the paſſage of Doringius 
in the place already cited, Preter Sandarachum Iſidorus, A- 
theneus, Idius, Eubulus, Heras, Gemellus, Agathius, 'Nico- 
firatus, eMenander, Thanyros, Deletins Epagathus, Aſcle- 
piades, & alii: Alumen ſciſſum, Auripigmentum,« Ars ſquam- 
mam, e/Es uftum, Calcem vivam, Sulphur vivum, faces unde 
uſtas, Cadmiam, Geruſſam, Gypſum, Stibrum ſrve Antimoni- 
um in paſtillos redatta dyſentericis preſcripſerunt : quorum pre- 


' parandi rationem & utends modum vide apud Galenum lib. 


9. de compoſ. med. ſec. loc. c. 5. Out of which paſſages any 
Reader will guels what Preſident /ater Authers had out of 
the more remote Ancients for the giving minerals inwardly ; 
and if wearcjuſt to the Arabians and: their followers, we 
ſhall ſcarcely allow themr any further honour, then to have 
found out ſome new ways to ſerve up 04d diſhes. | 

I ſhall adde, that in Egypz, at ſuch time as the repute of 
the Egyptian Priefts, and their phantaftical Philoſophy had gi- 
ven way to the followers of Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Herophilus, 
and others, that introduced the Grecian Learning there, 
that is, in,and ſomewhat before the days of Dzocleſian, the 
Egyptians were Maſters of that Secret of making Gold, 
which our inquiſitive Moderns have ſo vainly ſought after. 
Before that Age there is no mention of it, and then it is 
ſaid they had ſuch knowledge of the Art of making Gold, 
that thereby they were enriched and impowered:to make 
War upon the Romans; and being overcome by the Empe- 
rour Dzoclieſian, he burned all the books which they had, 
containing the Myſteries of that Art, to prevent any future 


'commotions of that Nature. ' So. Suidas in': the word 
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yo v0 » AtoxAnliays , 6M Sz Te vewleerdivie Ar 
eyuT i015, And in the word AtoxAnliaves he ſays, 0 Z 

- On » Ta Tee wyiudas wpuos % apſups - Tols TAMH0K 
yeſeappha Biba Jieprurnoa pO mxauce Tegs To mnrtte 
TAzT0v Auſurliois x © TaxuThs _TepayiveFai Tiny nl? 
YpnpeTwy eulus Tapperras Teemuoin T3 Nome. Pwpaiois ay- 
Tzipeey. The renown of this Story is not queſtioned by the : 
Chymifts, and I finde the learned Foannes Langius to give Cre- Joan. Langit 
dit unto it, quoting for the trath of it in his margin, be- Ep-med%r. 
fides Suidas; Orofms 1.7. c.16. And Paulus Diaconns in the ;,. Kichym, 
life of Dzocletian: | Neither doth Libavius or Rolfincius But uote 
elevate the: authority thereof, though he mention the paſ- pd 
ſage of Suidas. And to give a further colour unto this re- dulous W- 
lation, lam-informed that « Fneas Gazaus, who lived in 90 _—_ 
the latter end of the fifth Century, when Zeno and Anafta- Libavimin 
ſius were Emperours, treating of the Reſurrection , hath 2.7 "oy 
this pallage,Ilap nuiv o: reps 7 van coporapſvery x xanliteegy Rolfincins 
TLEK)aCovles,x, To «IO» x Pariouyles ET: TO TEmvoTEeOv mEla- jc ewe 
AaCovies 7 VAny, oY puooy X%AAtDH OY eToinou%v. But theſe Nar- = & Con 
rations arc rejected by ſuch as deny that other metalls may ring. dew. 
be tranſmuted into Gold : It is replied by Eraftus, that cither new "y 
thoſe Egyptian books contained nothing but the Art of melt- Eraſty de 
ing down of metalls, and ſeparating the latent Gold |there- Wen Pe » 
from: or that Suidas being a late writer, ' living but 500 : 

years ago, about 800 years or more after Dzocletian, might 

have .been impoſed upon by the Chymiſts of thoſe times (in 

Greece, and during the d:i/fputing Ages! mark that Mr.Glan- Conring de 
vill) who even then might have feigned ſome ſuch ſtories as < A 
that (and the Allegoriſing of the Golden Fleece) juſt as they 

have within the Jaff Centuries counterfeited the Works of - 

eMoſes and Solomon, and entitle them unto. their Fiftions. 

There are an infinity.of for:es in Suidas, which render his 
Aſlertions ſuſpeCted:: and in this he hath not the counte- 

nance of any ancient Writer to ſecond him. It ſeems ſtrange, 

that the Romans having ſo long ruled in Egypt abſolutely, | 
and their Governours,they not being to be ſuppoſed free from ; 
all defires of gain, how they ſhould never apprehend the Ar- 


tsfice, nor have the leaſt mention of it in their Wricers 
(Greek 


w— (64) Ra 

(Greek orLatine)til the end ofthe fourth Century:and that ſo 
remarkable a paſſageas this is ſhould be omitted by thoſe 
1, @ncient Writers, whortelate both the war and aCtings of Dzo- 
mP2% cCletian after his victory. As for that ſaying of « Aneas Ga- 
244, it is replied that he ſpeaks by hear-ſay, rather then 
| certain knowledge of the operation: that there have not want- 
De plant.ce- ed many learned-perſons, who have witha great deal of con- 
ma 4g Fence, illuſtrated the Reſurre&ton by contemplations of the 
jal.red.v.c,7, Phoenix, and of the forties of Plants reſuſcitated in their ſe- 
Raſfinc. at. veral Salts, as if both were realities: yet is there no ſuch 

®1.7.c.19, Se thing as cither the oze or the other. ; 

Out of all which it is evident that Chymiſtry was a practice 
known and in uſe among the SeHators of Ariſtotle : and that 
the Grecian and diſputing Hges were not unacquainted with 
thoſe Proceſſes, though theſe latter times have bezn more va- 
rious and inquiſitive, and have reduced that Art into better 
Method, ke the Practice of Phyſick, with an infi- 
nity of Medicines: and indecd we muſt confeſs our ſelves 
very much obliged by the labours of ingenious Ghymifts, and 
that they have afforded multitudes of Experiments, ſuch as 
contribute to the delrg4t of all Philoſophical heads, and to 
the Cure of many that being ſick, have either better opinion of 
Chymical Medicines then of others, or arc pleaſed with their 

' ſmall, andcommonly more pleaſant 49/e. | 

- ply 2 But that thoſe parts into which Ghymz/fs reduce things, 
Libaia in ” are latent in the compound body. otherwiſe then by the 4- 
cxamn.cenſu, riſtotelean diſtinEtian of formaliter an! materi aliter(ſo much 
" Jlaughedatby Mr. Glanwi/l, pag.119.) This is an Afſertron 
which doth not become any man that pretends to have read 
Mr. Boyle in his Sceptical Chymiſt, where that Point is ror; 
| amply debated to be here tranſcribed. orever (I think) refu- 
bp ted, Having denicd Mr. G/anvili, that by theſe uſeful and 
ſ&.1.c.z.p. Iuciferous proceſſes, Nature is unwound and reſolved. into the 
10. Rofice minute Rudiments. of its compoſition. Which - Rudiments 
RCs wo were not made uſe of at the firſt Creation, when'one Fiat cre- 
Centing. de ated thoſe compound bodies, which Artful Fires ſometimes 
my-s Herme!» (and but ſometimes) analyſe into ſeveral parts, as Salts,Oyle, 
| ar Sulphur and Spirit, and thoſe grofier Elements of _—_— 

an 
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andwater. All which are not found in many bodies, (and 
when they arc, it is with a great diſcrepancy betwixt thoſe of 
one Concrete, and thoſe of another) nor any of them to be 


ſeparated from Gold. ** Which Libavims, no, nor Dr. Wills <1, 


doth not make to be the loft unmixt, and ſimple Conſtituents 
of natural bodies, ſed ejuſmodi tantum ſubſtantias, in quas we- 
luti partes ultimo ſenſibiles res Phyſice reſolvuntur; Sub- 
ſtances into which natural bodies are reſolved finally as far 
as ſenſe can judge, and when the Analyſis is proſecuted in one 
ſort of procedure: for another method, diffcrent Solvents, 
and different Fires diſcover different parts, and thoſe ſenſible 
too from what the uſual Chymiftry builds upon. Having de- 
- nied him this, I muſt further tell him, that when the Goun- 
treywoman ſets her Eggs to be hatched, ſhe produceth by 
thoſe means ſuch bodres as no Chymical fires with their vex- 


atious Analyſis ever would diſcover : ſo ſhe doth when ſhe 


doth brew and churms her butter. Nor is this more evident, 
then it is clear that the Chymz#cal principles, when they come 
to be accommodated to the ſolving of the Phenomena in na- 
ture, Orin diſeaſes, have as muoh of darkneſs and difſatisfa- 
ion in them, as occurs in the Peripatetick way : fo that 
now we are more dubious, not more knowing, then before : and 
this any man that hath conſidered how the Chymical Phy- 
ſicians diſagree about the cauſes of diſeaſes, and even about 


the common Phenomena of Nature, will cafily grant me : nor 


will it appear leſs manifeſt, that if the Chymrical hypotheſes 
do take place, that it will ſubject the Mechanick Phileſophy, 
andeſtabliſh that of Anaximander, revived by the ingenious 
Berigardus. 
But Mr. Glanvill adds, « That Chymiſtry diref?s Meds- 
« cines leſs lothſom, and far more vigorous, and freeth the ſpi- 
« rits and purer parts from the clogging and noxious appen- 
&« dices of grofler matter, which not only hinder and diſable 
« the operation, but leave hurtful dregs in the body behind 
« them.— This Plea for the preferring CHYeMICAL 
Medicines before thoſe commonly called Galenical, is much 
inſiſted onby Beguinus, Quercetanus,and others of that way. 
Vet, firſt it is obſervable, that whether we regard taſte or 
I 2 | ſmell, 


De ferm.efit, 


PW u/tra, 
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ſmell, thoſe very Authors recommend as odious medicaments, 

'and as loathſom, as cver Goerdus or Foeſtus in their Diſpenſa- 

torzes,if not worſe. Will any man #n his Wits condemn Worm- 

wood and Centory becauſe of their b:#ter tafte, or Caftoreum for 

| the fme//?Secondly,every thing is not the better for being ex- 

Freitag.  tratted.Thus the Extratt of Rhubarb, though quickned with 

75.p.3:5. Its Salt,is not ſo efficacious as plain Rhubarb,except it be ſo- 

SeeMr Be phifticated with Dragridium, Nor is Cynnamom improved by 
of the uſeful- E ; IS. ; CEE 

neſs of Philo, Extra&tion. Their being more vigorous and freed from groſſer 

part 2 p.148, parts is not always a commendation, and ſomet:mes it carries 

O'ce danger with it. That thoſe greſſer parts,and thoſe natural ve- 

hicles are requiſite, ſeems even thence clear, that their ſpi- 

its &efſſences mult be tempered and mixed'often with other 

See this point*groſs bodies before they be given. Thoſe appenatces of grofſer 

| + peg matter are not alwaysnoxious to Nature, fince in our meats 

Errors _ we finde none to be able to /ive on Chymical viands,but good 

Primroſe, "4+ Kitchin-Preparations. How many ways are there of pre- 

| defire Mr. paring Harts-horn, yet is there not one that equalls the crude 

Glanvia ro Flory. I ſhall ſet down Zwelfers words, whoſe credit no Ghy- 

re ma ff almoſt will extenuate., Licet ex cornibus vel offibus ita 

cp, avguſt. Philoſophice calcinatis difilationi ſubjeftt de ſpiritu ſale wo- 

- odors | latili, & oleo ipſorum foetido nonnihil eliciatur,non tamen pro- 

nat.p.8os, prerea exiſtimandumipſa adhuc uſdem quibus crudum cornu 

pollere wiribus vel majoribus ettam (prout nonnullt ſ1bs imagi- 

nantur & aſſerunt) vel etiam, ut alu arbitrantur, hac calcinga- 

tone nihil aliud perattum fuiſſe quam quod friabilia, ad pul- 

werandum aptiora, & magis pura reddita ſunt : Neutiquam,' 

DLuippe, qui ambo cornua, tam crudum quam Philofophice cal- 

cinatum, examint ignu ſubjiciet, reipſa deprehendet multum 

de nativa ſua humiditate, de ſale volatils & oleo buic cornu 

Philoſophice talcinato detraflum eſſe, © eorundem vis parte 

quarta adhuc gaudere, ut propterea & hanc calcinationem Phi 

loſophicam, licet total; exuſtione 


tg et Heer point let any 2 wer hg aliquanto meliorem 4 approbare 
Chymical oyle of Analſecds 7s nor-ſo effeFual as the > . 
powder Heurn. meth. adv, l.1.c.yg. Nor doth the like nequeam. ec onira vere ipſum CY tus 


oxle of Camomile equal the infuſion, as Simon Pauls dum cerui cornw ſubtiliter 0 


Cl. quadrip.P.:5;. praQtically obſerved. So the com- OOPS. | . 3 
#10n Pillutc de ſuccino and Franckfart-pills tranſcend TW SFO08 raſp _ lurk eff ; 


the minite doſes. of divzrs and the mot famed Pan- Mem, quod ramen diverſimode 
parart, 


67). 


: £54 . bus ſugs ex» ymagoga. This1s an [obſervation ſo common with 
parart, mmque virt utibu 1 _ _ practitioners, that nene but MCuntebanks and 
altars poteſs. tt wel in ſu ftantia, Quuacks can deny ir. Crato, Steeghius, Hofman, and 


forma nimirum pulveris, web others, generally taking notice of it. 
in aqua decottum & in mucilaginem vel gelatinam converſam 
tuto & ſine nauſea propinars poſſit. Nor is this more 
true in Harts-horn than in Vipers, which are more effectual 
being eaten as Eelesr, or by a common infuſion in wine, or gi- 
ven in powder (plain powder then when reduced to volatile 
Salt and Eſſences. Tt is alſo falſe, that Chymical preparati- 
on always amends, or doth not render ſome things worſe : 

The ingredients of ſublimated Mercury are not porſon ; the 
reſult is. Row much is the nature of Antimony and Mer- 
cury altered by preparing, ſo that a few grains prove mortal 
to the taker, who might without prejudice devour great quan- 
tities of either of them unprepared, Hydrargyrus, Antimonium M-Ruland. 
crudum larga ſepius porriguntur: The infuſion of crude An- 90". arm RY 
timony, (a pound in four Gallons of | Ale often reCtifics all 43. | "" 
impurities of the blood, as well any_viper-wine : and eMer- 
cury, which being crude is not only given ia Pills by ſundry 
Phyſicians, but drunk without any hurt in greater or leſſer , . 
quantities in feveral caſes. Mn deſunt qu; Mercurium cru- vhurmaop. 
dum in doltolt funds detinent, ferunt vinum ne areſcat, aut Va- Spagir.1. 1-P- 
porem contrahat, aut pendulum fiat, earatione fieri, Nos tale Gorey. 
wvinum ad ventris lumbricos plurimum walere certo 


ſermas. not down In 


As for the hurtful dregs which the Galenical' Medicaments [27/79 
are ſaid to leave behind: Jam confident, that whoſoever os the 
ſhall enquire into the il] conſequences of the two Pharma- —_ 
ceutics, will ſay, that if the Galenical be not always the moſt Fe ſhort, theſe 
efficaciow, it is always the moſt ſafe and innccent: and any 115 (as 


man will bemore apt todread the violent thnpreſſions which —_ 


the powerful fprrits and minerals may make upon the mem- fore they 


Y p : . . me out 
branes of the Stomach. (which may introduce an irrelievable },,; _ 


diſtempet in the zorenus of that part,whereu pon depends. the /aughes at ly 

nutrement, health, and vigour of the whole body) then any AY 

_ noxious faces or bittle and remediable hurt from the PEncra- I ec 
lity of the Galenical Medicaments. Dui Deum credit male. ©** 

fattorum vindicem ultoremque, is a noxits medicaments, cum: 

ad manum ſunt alia, diligenter abſtinebit : ne quando homicidii, - 
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atcuſante conſcientia, reus ftat, parum profuerit novendecim cu- 
raſſe pericutoſo Curationls genere, quo Ui efimus, aut trigeſamus 

it necatus. Eraſtus diſp. de propr. medic. c.65. And there 

is this to bs ſaid in Faſtsfication of that Courſe that thoſe 

who have moſt decried it, and raiſed their repute upon a dif- 

, 1 ferent way, yet have prattiſe ed with zf, In rpſius Paracelſs ſcri- 
AL: erm ptis paſſim laudantur remedia morborum vulgari modo " com- 
Pk 9, poſita OT praparata, Etiam Petrus Severinus teſte ah © gion 
o_. nt. eMedicaments Paracelſics non ſemper uſ*s eſt "In by "_— 
Smer. Eala- pofitzonibus Calenich ſepe. Nor are Parace oo Petrus 
_ _ Severinus Danus ſingular in #15 abtion: it is the common 
med. inviia naſage of Duercetan, Grollius, and Hartman not to mention 
Severini\P*» Dr. Wills: I ſhall adde, that Chymical medicincs have ne- 
ow” ver or very ſeldom anſwered their expectation, which men 
raiſe of them : and whoſoever ſhail inquire into the credit 

' which Paracelſus, Petrus Seve- 

p ite Coming. mol, Hem, © 3©P-35986-4e yzuus,  Phedro, Or Scheumemay- 
rk 458 thi Difenniom Croneburgium in def med. $145, Or Helmont g1ined by theſe 


verer.c,q,o,41,&, & de Petro Severino Dano. Vide refined eMedicaments, he ſhall 
epiſtoJam P a'u dani, ubj ſupra, De Scheunzmanno vi- 


obſerve that either they are in- 
de Ro!finc. chym.1.1.C..8.p.5 , Fa For ods Jeftraftivs | 
ourſes of Phyſick, or at beſt atchieved nothing beyond 0- 
Ther — wb, by Chance. In fine, though I have ſeen 
very good ſucceſs of many Ghymical Medicines; yet dare I | 
not expreſs ſo great an admiration for them as Mr. Glanvill 
declares: and if he in'all the number of his Philoſophick 
friends, had but one peg. Phyſician, or two, they 
would tell him, That there are ſome diſcaſes in themſelves, 
or by accident incurable; that men will die under the moſt 
able Phyſicians, and that the moſt beft and innocent Phyſuck 


TRY will ſometimes have eflects dif- 
Nec Paracelſi ſc&areres probe, qui medicina dog- 
malica ts ue; oh relicta, Z/ixir vite.quint as eſſen i= ferent from the Wiſhes and hopes 


&5.Axungiam Solis & Lung,&c. &atia pei niciola & of the Door: and he would 
deterrima pharmaca in parvadofi,magno cum ſuper- finde that by ordinary medica- 
cilio exhihere ſolent, zgrorum palato confulere vo- 4 "WY" 
lentes - cum hoc.tirulo tenus ſalrem medicamenta ments not purged from their 
finr, ipſorum quidem opinione ſingulatia,revera au- dregs,, norcxalted into ſpirits 
rem morty fercula & pocula, quibys piervmque RO d s 4S oredt Gures Are 
pus humanum yehemer.ter EXagitatur, & magna cr'm an eſſence iS F 4 w"_ 
jaRarione ſatipa:ur, & ita debiliratur, ur aut Zare done by Gountrey-Phyſicians and 
aur nunquam amp!ius, priſtinas vires recuperet, G a- : 


belchover.Cent.6.hilt.7 in annot. p24. Goun- 
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Countrey-Gentlewomen oftentimes, as any ever were-wrought 


by Ghymi#ry. The Phyfick which is celebrated in the Scri- 
pture, that which St. Luke, St. Fames, Coſmas and Damt- 
anus, Foannes Damaſcenus, and others followed, was that 4 
which our Divine ſcruples, atleaſt it leaves dregs in the 
body. | 

| confelk that among the Egyptians, and Arabians, and 
Paracelſians, and ſome other Moderns, Chymiftry was very 
fantaftick, unintelligible.and deluſrve ; and the boaſts, wanity, 
and canting of thoſe Spagyrifts brought a ſcandal upon the 
Art, and expoſed it to ſuſpicion and contempt: but what the 
Society have done in order to its improvement, I anderſtand 
not ſo.well as Mr. Glanvill ſeems to do: the Treatiſe of 
. Dec. Wills about Fermentation was writ before he was of that 
number: and I know not how he hath improved Chymiſtry 
much ſince. And in that famed Prece, all is not to be reck- 


oned upon as invented (much SE ; Dew F 
ns. . . 75 n9t19n of FErmentation, as there e exprej- 
leſs is improved) that is written. |, ;4, natural and preternatural occurences #4 one 


Thoſe that have zmproved it pr vr Poe from coma defermenrar ſc&.8 z. His 
TREE * :hL,1s Ootion of thefirein the heart it very near related ts 
moſt, and made it intelligible, the do&rine of Conringius de calide innato; and the 


arc Begurnus, Crollius, Daerce- cempariſor of the bloud with wine js derrved from 

tan,. Hartman, Angelus Sala, Carolus Pio. forbar rhoſe things | which are the 
princival in his boob ) (em rather illuftrared excels 

Schroder, Zwelfer » Sennertus, lently well;rben new diicoverics and Hypotheſes, 

Glauber, and others, that never 

converſed with the Soczety, whoſe Improvements are not men- 

tioned by Mr. Glanvill, though ſogrear, that (conſidering 

what men now write or do, 15 but by their Example, and at- 

ter they had removed away all difficulties) all that our 1n- 

wentors have done, doth not deferve to be mentioned. 

I'ſhall adde, that we owe not only the znventzon, and rude 
improvement of Chymiſtry to the Dyſputative foilowers of 
Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Galen, thoſe ſuperſtitious Porers upon 
the Writings of the Ancients, thoſe ridiculous Schoolmen, and 
eMonks, and Phyſicians, but eyen. the preſent credit. and e- 

+ fteem which .it hath.in_ the world, and upon wiiici it hath ſo 
farre advanced it ſelf. It was not Paracelſus with all his 
noiſe and Inſolence, but the Dogmatical Phyſicians, who ob- 
ſerving the benefit thereof in Pharmacy gave ir fame, and ia- 

troduced 


— 
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troduced it into the Shops, _ Cabinets of Princes, and the 
uſe of ſerious and conſiderate Perſons. Crato introduced it 
Grove = into the Emperours Court at Vienna: nota Chymica! Qyle, or 
Eraft. adr, Extvatt was prepared there, till he gave Encouragement 
-Pars&J- to the thing. So did Eraſftus, a greater enemy to Pg- 
564th oy racelſus than' to Ghymical Phyſick: as appears by that 
p.8. ſaying which he uttered in the midſt of his Dsſputes and anj- 
moſities againſt the Paracelſians. Equidem ne abſoluta eft 
Ars noſira ſine diſtillatoria, And had not Langius, Auderna- 
Sennere de Gus, Geſuerus, Fernelius, Tmirigerus, Schegkius, Augeniug, 
conſ.chym, eMMinadous, eMatthiolus, Libavius, and many other Phy- 
G2. fictans of the Hippocratical way introduced the ſober and. ho- 
neſt prattice of it, and rendred it helpful to common life, Per- 
haps our Virtuoſt had never medled with it, at leaſt not have 
* been able to give 1t any efteem inthe worid., But nowthat the 
Galenifts and Ariftoteleans, (as they are commonly called ) 
; have refined it from its droſs, and caſt oft the Ghryſoporerick 
and deluſory deſigns, and magical intermixtures, and Roſjcru- 
cian vapours and ſuperſtitions, all which they eflected; and 
gave Mr. Glanvill the opportunity of this Cart, with which 
ker we this diſcourſe. . 
- Mir. Glanvill, <« ] confeſs, Sir, that among the Egyptians, and Arabians, 
_ « and Paraceliians, and ſome other Moderns, Chymiſtry was 
.« very phantaſtick, ard uniftelligible, and delufive : and the 
« boaſts, vanity, and cantings of thoſe Spagyriſts brought 4 
Perhaps net ſo © Scandal upon the Art, and expoſed it to ſuſpicion and eon- 
-uagtd «, © tempt. But its late Cultivators, and particularly the ROY- 
thinks : but 1 ILL SOCIETY have refined it from its droſs, and made it 
am ſurethe « honeſt, ſober, and intelligible, an excellent Interpreter 
Jnpuwagh og OF Philoſophy, and help to common life. For they have laid 
£0 upon are , : 
delaſory,  « afide the Chryſopoietick, and deluſory deſigns, and vain 
217m uh þ « tranſmutations, and Roſicrucian vapors, Magical Charms 
an bumoir in «© and ſuperſtitions ſuggeſtions, 2nd formed it mto an inſtru- 
rdeme: - 7 © ment 70 #now the Depths and Efficacies of Nature. — All 
introducing a this without diſpute the Society hath done ; and without diſpu- 
es ting. And herenpon1do agree with our Virtuoſo, that they 
pretence of have no ſmall advantage above the old Philoſophers of the No- 
Crellivs, 77 tional WAy....\ , 
8 ». bo on rg Of 
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Of Anatomical Improvements. 


_ E have another advantage. above the Ancients 7 
V « the ſtudy, uſe, and vaſt Improvements of Ana- pj, y'ir,, 
« tomy, which we find as needful to be known 4- p12: 
« mong us, as 'tis wonderful 'twas known ſo little among the 
« Ancients, whom a fond Superſtition deterr'd from diflecti- 
« ons. For the Anatomiſing the bodies of men was counted 
©: barbarous and inhumane #n elder Times: (And I obſerve 
«from 4 learned man of our own, that the Romans held it 
« unlawful to look on the Entrails. And Tertullian ſeverely 
&« cenſures an inquiſitive Phyſician of his time for this pra- 
« Ffice, ſaying, That he hated man,that he might know him. 
« Vea, one of the Popes (I take it 'twas Boniface 8. ) threatens 
« to excommunicate thoſe that ſhould do 'any thing of this 
« then-abominable nature. [And Democritus was fain to ex- 
* cuſe his diſſection of Beaſts, even to the great Hippocrates. 
«© Nor does it appear by any thing extant in the writings of Ga- 
« len, that that other Father of Phyſicians ever made any 
« Anatomy of humane bodies. Thus ſhy and unacquainted was 
« Antiquity with this excellent Art, which is one of the moſt 
« uſeful in humane life, and tends mightily to the eviſcerating 
«of Nature, and diſcloſure of the Springs of its eMo- 


«8700. 


I have fet down without any interruption the words of 
this Engliſh Bravo and Hettor c four eModern' Philoſophers, 
that my Reader might come with a greater expettation to 
the, peruſal of my 4Animadverſions : ſo high a charge of ig- 
norance upon the Ancients,” ſuch ufeful diſcoveries of the 
eModerns render the former to be contemptible fellows, 

a 


and 
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and the latter a very beneficial and important party in this 
Age. But if it do appear that the Modern: have not as yet 
convinced us.by their works and great performances in Phy- 

ſick, that the knowledge of theſe new #n:ventions is ſo necet- 
fary to Phyſicians, and ſo advantageous to mankind, but that 
thoſe which either 1:ght or zgnore their diſcoverres, acquire a 
greater repute,. arc more employed and poſlcfTed of a more 
honourable and gainful pratiice, and, in fine, do greater Cures 
in general, then our Braggadochzos; then is there no ſuch rea- 
ſon for this Triumph of Mr. Glanvill, as he imagines. The 
better to judge hereof, I deſire all conſidering men to look 
back upon the ſeveral Phyſicians, who have flouriſhed in 
Greece, Rome and Barbary, and to view the preſent ſtate of 
Phyſick in Italy, Spain, and France, and try his moſt ſevere 
judgement if it be poſſible for him to condemn that Phyſick 
as mperfett and pitifully deficient, which =_ that credit to 
Hippocrates, Galen, Rhaſes, Avicenne, Fernelius, Lacuna, 
eMercatus,V alleſius,Ghriſtophorus,and Thomas a V eiga,Claud:- 
nus, Maſſarius, Septalius, Rondeletins, Hollerius, Ballonius, 
Rodericus a Caſtro, Fonſeca, Saxonia, Sennertus, Crato, Pro- 
ſper Alpinus, Antonivs Muſa Baſavola, Hofman, and 'many 
- others whom I ſhall not name; as indeed-I name theſe with- 
out any order.) which they now enjoy. Let him ſet his moſt 
ambitious thoughts on work, and ſee if he can propoſe to his 
deſires greater things then they attained unto, and atchiev- 
ed. Lethim employ all his ezzy, and yet condemn their 
Diagnoſticks, Prognoſticks, or that Secretorum Secretiſſimum, 
their method of curing, and rheir eMed:cimes. If there be 
little or no fault in theſe parts, it fignifies not much what 
principles they went upon in Phzloſophy, nor whether they 
did mi/take or rgnore ſome things in Anatomy, as long as they 
were not ſuch as hindred a Phyſician from the obtaining of 
that end which is deſigned by his Art: And as to the im- 
provement of the Therapeutick part of Phyſick, by new Me- 
dicaments, or new and more pleaſant preparations of old eMe- 
dicaments, if they be no more efficacrous then the former, we 
pay to the Inventors thoſe acknowledgements, which we do 
to the introducers of new garbs and faſhions of clothes, = 
£ 


beſt eontrivances whereof, IVES they may excel in con- 
veniency, cannot be endeared unto us by the repreſentati- 
ons of being neceſſary. I have named pratticai Phyſicians; 
1 ſhall now inſtance in Ghirurgery: What man is there in 
this Age, that would not be content with the repute of In- 
graſſias, Veſalius, Fallopius, Garcanus, Aquapendens,Spigelius, 
eMarchettis, Severmus Pareus, Chalmeteus, Pigreus, Guille- 
meau, Hildanus, &'c? or what man is there in this ingquiſi- 
tive Age, that any ſober man would compare with them, 
much leſs prefer before them? If the Poſture of Phyſick 
be ſuch, and that the value we ought to place on every thing 
be to be regulated by its ſubſerviency and conduciteneſs to 
ſome end, (fints conciliat medits gratiam) it is eaſie to judge 
what certain eſteemwe are to put upon the modern Improve- 
ments of Knowledge in order to Phyſich, and how far we may 
juſtly cenſure the Ancients, and ſuch as either ſl7ght or arc 
egnorant of them. Iproteſs my ſelf not to know what dif. 
eaſe ir is that the V:irtuoſ; cure better, or with more certainty 
then thoſe that follow thoſe other of the Dogmatical way. 
Tf it were done, there would not want ſuch 'as ſhould cry 
ſuch performances up3 beſides the intereſt of the Vovell;fs, 
the ſence of their great Cures, would gain them all the pra- 
Ctice that is now in the hands of ſuch as vary not from the 
ancient Method, and Rules of that Art. Tfhall adde, that I 
could demonſtrate by undeniatle teftitmontes, and ſuch as are 
confirmed by modern trzals, that the introducing of new Me- 
dicines, either Chymical, or otherwiſe, and the neglect of a 
diffuſed reading, hath occaſioned the d:-uſe and ignorance of 
ſeveral Medicines for Conſumptions, the Gout, Plague, and 0- 
ther grievous diſeaſes, which might be attempted with much 
more aſſurance, then is to be placed upon the later Methods. 
To proſecute this point further, I ſhall tell you, that Phy/z- 
cians hitherto looked with a great 1mdifference upon the 
Principles of natural Philoſophy, whether they were true, or 
n0; ſo that they did but ſerve as convenient eMemorzals to 
regulate them in their prafzce, and that they did guide them 
to their wiſhed end with ſuch certainty, as it they were zrue. 
All diſputes about Natural Philoſophy that did not reter to 
K. 2 . pradlice, 


HED EEE 
praftice, they looked upon as Gurioſities,going beyond their 
Art, and about which they would not contend, ſo as that 
the Method of curing were not undermined thereby. Upon 

| this- account they did allow of two ſorts of Truth, the one 
in Phyſick, the other in Natural Philoſophy, and that what 
was ſuch in one, might not be ſuch in the other.This Preſident 
they derived from their great Maſter, Hippocrates, who in 
his diſcourſes ſometimes proceeds upon the Dotrime of the 
four Elements, as if that were true: Sometimes he goes up- 
on the doftrine of Atomes, -as if he regulated his Cures there- 
See Otto Ta- by : ſometimes he ſeems. to favour the Tenets of the Chy- 
; nd miſts; and he cries out as Mr. Boyle, and other Chymrſts 
redivivus.and: Cite him, Non calidum, frigidum, humidum, ficcum eſſe quod 
—_—_ NC maximam vim agendi habet in corpore, verum amarum,® fal- 
. Hippocr. : ; | 
Deyer.medic ſum, & dulce; actdum,&c.Somtimes he proceeds as it were 
bs «cd-3s i upon the principles. of the 01d eMethodifs, and aſcribes the 
ning of which Origin of diſeaſes to the altering of the texture of the body, 
wi o to the different conformation of parts, the different configura- 
rac.P.z. pag. £201 of pores,'c. This was the courſe that Great May took: 
$6. & Con- he was willing to obſerve in all diſeaſes the mot1ons and: the 
na = * courſe Nature took; to take thoſe for ili figns and ſymptoms, 
16p191, Which he found tobe ſuch from that great Inſtruttor 5 how- 
_ ever &T& Sul0 x adn, thoſe ways whereby Nature did 
uſually terminate diſeaſes, were the ways he thought they 
ought to be terminated by 3 and he made that the ſcope to 
be aimed at in the curing of diſeaſes: thoſe evacuations that 
had helped naturally to cure, he endeavoured to promote ar- 
tificially, by ſuch Medicines as Experience ſhewed to be ſer- 
viceable to thoſe ends, when adminiſtred at due t1mes and 
ſeaſons. In ſhort, he made himſelf abſolutely the ſlave of 
Nature, attended on her motions, ſometimes gently /ead- 
721g her on, as it were a Gentleman-Uſter; ſometimes follow- 
img her, as a Page, never pretending to command her by his 
Medicines: So cautious he was, that he would not adven- 
ture to do good unſeaſonably, and at other houres then his 
Teacher directed him, leſt he ſhould do harm: he would not 
adventure to ſhorten a diſeaſe, leſt he ſhould ſporten his Pati- 
ents life. As if he had foreſeen the truth of that obſervation, 
which Valleſius, and others in theſe days experiment, Celerior 
| quam- 


do OS | 
quam pro morhs longitudine curatio,detrahens plus virium quam Coulultius 
pro morbi ratione;facit in termpore curandos ante tempus more. co _ 
Agrecable.to this Method of Hippocrates,was. that counſel rc paulo lon. 
which Dr.Bathurſt(of Black-Friers )gave me, when I firſt ſeri- 8'9< & wo 
oully ſet my ſelf to ſtudy and obſerve his practice in Phyſck, ads 
viz. Nunquam ille Medicus magnus erit, quiſquis patitur ſeſe 9r< cum certo 
principits Philoſophicis alligari atque Pa A is impoſlible Hon g-—.. 
for any perſon to be agreat Phyſician, who ties up himſelf to fs diſpur. de 
one ſort of Natural Philoſophy, as if it were really true and cer- M5 gy 
tain:the operation of Medicaments is oftentimes ſuch as an- finen. 
ſwers not the Principles of any Philoſophy, and the digeſtions 

of Nature are ſo difterent from thoſe ofChymiſtry,her fires,her 
ſolvents,her filters, her furnaces & veſſels, her mixtures and de- 

grees of heat ſo diſcrepant, that there is no arguing from the 

one to the other:nor is there any thing to be relied upon inPhy- 

ſick, but an exact knowledge of medicinal Phiſology ( founded 

upon obfervation,not principles)ſemetotics method of curing,and 
tried,(not excogitated,not commanding )medicines: where this 

courſe fails(as ſomtimes it will) we then try uncertain Mead:- 

cines, rather then abandon the Patient to thoſe Prognoflicks, 

which are ſeldom ſo fatal as to deſtroy all hope;and whereSk:1l 

is at a loſs,we frequently behold Ghance to be ſucceſsful. And 

thu laſt is the Myftreſs of our Reforming Phyſicians, it is under 

her conduct that they will enrich ourTherapeutick part of Me- 

dicine,and alter ourMethod.l ſhal not enlarge further hercup- 

on,being content to have ſhewed what eſteem Phyſicians have 

had Philoſophy in,and how they have had as little regard to the 

truth'of their principles in natural Philoſophy,as a man ought-to 

have to the hand of a Dial, or which points out the way to any 

place:It is not requiſite that it be.a real! hand,whatever men call 

itz nor would we endure the impertinencies of any that ſhould 

20 about to perſwade us ont of our w.iy,becauſe they that cald 

that an hand;were miſtaken:In ſum,ſo the way be good andcer- 

tain,l am content to be one of thoſe whom the Italian Proverb 
commends,for going that way which the eMules go. Ito qua 

eMuli eunt. In this opinion I have amonegft late Writers the 


learned Hofman,whoſe words are theſe, © uz enim neceſſitas eft "TM l. 

» . 0 . - 2 Ce? et (yes Ti, 
Meaicum ſemp er loqui cum Phyſtco, ſrquidem uſus, a quo pendet te fead a 
ars noftra, aliud velit, vel certe permittai?! D©uid enim ibt V K- acdc i, 
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To.Ant. Van- 
der Linden 
de circuitu 
ſanguin. exer- 
cit .1o{ub finem. 
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Nor will it be amiſs to ——_ the Judgment of the learn- 
ed Practitioner Fournes Antonides Vander. Linden, which he 
paſſed not long before his death at Leiden A.D.16 59 after 
a mature conſideration of all the new ſpeculations in Natural 
Philoſophy, which this 12ſt 4ge had produced and acquaint- 
ed him with. < Phyſict ab imaginariis nc!punt, per ratio- 
«« cinia pergunt, & in frivola deſinunt. Cordatos obteſtor, an 
« zpud ſe non rT&y von? 4d quid igitur Phylica, ut nunc 
« conftituta eff, Medico? Etiam que nunc docetur optima 
« (preter quod Principiis mtaturnon neceſlariis, ©” ob id 
© certa non ſit) quid ad medendnm, {: ſcitur, utile; aut, ſt 
« xeſcitur, noxii confert ? Etiam, ſt extaret, que abſolute cer- 
« tis principits & perfect reguly conftaret, tamen Medicine 
« yon efſet, niſs Inſtitoria, nor Inſtitutoria, Inftitoria, in- 
« quam; namid Medicis eff Phyſica, quod Fabris omne. ge- 
« nus taberna mercium Novicarum. Inſtituriaam Medicine 
« guz volunt, ne ili ſciunt, quid velit detritiſſimum, ubi de- 
« {init Phyſicus, ibi incipit Medicus. Medicina non habet 
« opus aliena ; nedum a Phyſicis ficta & emendicata prin- 
« cipia: habet ſua, & certa, & auſa ſtare contra omnem du- 
« bitationis impetum. QYua fiducia concludo: Phyſica ho- 
« dierna optima Medicine parum aut nin utilis eff. Qui 


' & habet aures ad audiendum audiat, mentemque ſanam in 


« corpore ſano habeat. Saltem vos, vos #terum alloquor yapi- 
« -4Ta Tai S$6;,lapite5 © abea gue Medicine larva ſe tegit, 
« Phyſica cavete; O& hoc agite, ut quam aliquando ſalutis hu- 
« mane preſidem Artem in bona conſcientia vultis facere,eam 

« ante cum certo fructu regia via velitis diſcere. | 
Upon this account I often laugh at our modern /irtuoſs, 
when they dilate themſelves with a great deal of offtentation 
and confidence, about the qualities and corre&ttves of Opium, 
whether it be hot orco/d ? which controverſie how great ſ0- 
ever, hath no influence upon pratice, becauſe both agree 
pretty well in the caſes in which it is to be «ſed, and many 
of the modern preparations and corre&tons are fooliſh, and 
make it morſe; - Andas to that Laudanum of Helmonts a- 
monegſt the Virtueſr; I have ſeen much more ſimple prepara- 
tions tupifie leſs, and produce greater Gures, . then that did 
| when 


( 
when made'by the hands of Bae? the Society, and given 
by another of it: whilſt the beſt of eModern Chymiſts, 
Zwelfer; beſtows this commendation 'upon' that old medi: A —_ 
cine of Archigenes and Meſues--- Erit ſic rite preparata opiata,: conf. archi. 
que merito Laudani opiati, multarumque aliarum Opiatarum 5. 
vices ſupplere poſſet. T could enlarge here, but that Mr. 
Glanvil] will think I have forgot him. Re. 
Having made this general Apology for Phyſicians, which is 
ſufficient to juſtific them, both as to their care of their Patt- 
ents, and their s&:// 3 I ſhall come to apply my diſcourſe par- 
ticularly to Mr. Glanvill, It is hard to reconcile the nece/- 
ſity of Anatomy, with the Moſarcal Confiitutions, it ſeeming 
ſtrange that God ſhould make it ſo unclean a thing for any 
one to touch a dead body, and yet the knowledge of Sceletons 
ſhould be ſo neceſſary. To ſupply this, the Femihh Rabbins 
ſay, that God Almighty did reveal unto Moſes the accurate 
; knowledge of Anatomy : and when we conſider how they em- 
.-balmed their dead, and that embalming doth infer a krowledge 
i diſſe&tion, and of the Entrails; when we obſerve (out of 
Buxtorfs Synagoga) that artifice with which the Fews kill all 
Animals, thereby to let out the blood exactly: when we 
conſider that the multiplicity of accidents in war, or other- 
wiſe, would render the knowledge of the inward and outward 
parts neceſſary to them, and experience acquaint them with 
their nature (not to mention ſome Few7ſþ relations about the Viz. Rio!an, 
opening of the Os puby and the partus Ceſareus) Tam apt to F199 = 
think that the anc:ent-Fews were not ignorant of uſeful A- CY 
ratomy, nor ſo ſuperſtitious as totally to avoid the prattice of 
it; nor dare I fay (with our Virtuoſo) ſuch Superſtition is 
fond, which is aſcribed to God as its immediate Au- 
thor. 

As for the Greeks, the ſtudy of Anatomy was very ancient 
amongl{t them, fince it is attributed roA/cmaon, that ancient 
Phyſician (a Scholar of Pythagoras) as the firft Author of 
it, if we will believe Chalcidius upon the Timens of Plato. 

From him it was derived to poſterity by tradition and manual 
operation, children being bred up unto it, ſuch as were to be 
Phyſicians, as alſo Philoſophers. So Democritus, Hippocra- 


fess 
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| (78) we 
| #es, and many others came to be acquainted with it. But 
Hier. Mer- none of the Anctents, until the time of Dzocles Garyſtius, did 


Leer Write any thing about it : which notwithſtanding, that Sci- 


Ry ence ſeems to have been in ne- 
Theſe Anatomica! oerations of the Youth were 0 have been in ne 


called tyxouptions evdlounor,phich Hoſman thinks VET the worlc condition., as 
_ be rendred fit ly in - 4.1nc, EXercitia Cr  Mercurials thinks. Anatomes 
Adding, Didiceram enim ex ejus operis (apud 6 a- - 

Jenn) 1.6. ihitio hat &yX#encus ab ipſo artis incu- etſt a nullo weterum uſque ad 


'nabulo fuiſſe puerorum »« taraitia Aſclepradea, alto- Dricxlu etatem Scripts mand a- 


rum ad faftirandam medicingm, Sctebam eriam ali- ; c 
ende, longe alium fujfſe tum Anatomie rationcem, fam referat Galen. in 2. de anat. 


quam nunceſt, ſeorfim inquam fuiſle traditam hifto- admin. melius tamen fic confſer- 
Bm Vide Hoforan War Leh ae ng. The ſame 24121 & amplificatam inde in- 
# avowed by Veſalius in his Preface to Charles Y, telligere poſſumus, quod tunc ho- 
mines a pramis aunts Anatomen 

(ut cateras artes,) non ex ſcripts ſed ex Parentum ſermonibus 

:pſaque exercitatione addiſcebant ; ſicque melius ipſam compa- 

rantes, non modo tenacius in animy ſervabant, verum etiam aſ- 

ſiduis ftudits augebant. But to put this queſtion more out of 

doubt, Iſhall appeal to Galen, who could give a better ac- 

count of what they did in the elder t1mes then Mr. Glanw:ll. 

I have not his Works by me; but Lacuna in his Epitome 

Lacune Epit. thus expreflcth him. © ©auod weteres nihil ſcripſerint de 
ol cores 4 þ conſettionibns adminifirandis,vertendum illis vitio non eft:quan- 
EET doquidem erat iis tum frequens tamque in communt uſu ipſa 4- 
natome, ut domi apud Parentes etiam ab ipſa pueritia, in ills 

omnes olim exercerentur, Poſtea vero tam praclaro ills exer- 

citis intermiſſo, opus certe nobis fuit Comment aris, que Ana- 

tomicam diſciplinam Chirurgica medendt rations maxime ne-. 
ceſſariam,integram conſervarent., That Ariſtotle did diſlect 

the bodies of men is manifeſtout of his H:f. Anim.l.3 .where 

Vide R12/an: he informs us how he made an inquiry into the nature and ſe- 
bh wph.1 d.ck ries of . the veins in humane boates: and as to his anatomizing 
IT would not be un derflood to jufifie every paſſige in of other ne beaſts,biras, 
Ariſtotle Lellizes ts Anatomy: he hath many groſs fiſhes, mnſetts, Cand how he had 
errours EperEin longo « bur - chan PR ſome thouſands employed under 
MA eines? him ?o 2hat purpoſe) nomancan 
doubt who reads Riolanus and 

, Pliny 1.8.c.18.How accurate he was (however his brevity doth 

not repreſent every circumſtance,nor fully deſcribe things) 


we 


J 

we may judge by this that there are few of the new znvents- 
ons, but are aſcribed unto him ; and Dr. Harvey is known 
commonly to have ſaid, NVihil fere unquam 1inipſis Nature pe- 
netralibus invemſſe ſe,quin cum Ars{otelem ſuum penſiculatius 
evolveret idem ab illo,aut explicatum, aut ſaitem copnitum ve- 
periret. After Dioclss,l find theſe other reckoned as notable 4- 
natomifts byVolcherus,Corter,viz.Polybius, Erafiftratus,Galliftus, 
all Scholars of. Ar:fotle:And after them Marinus,and Lycus, 
the Mafter of Galen, and Satyrus, and Pelops, and Numeſs- 
anus, beſides ſeveral others at Alexandria all which Galen 
went to converſe with. But muſt not paſs by Herophilus 
without an eſpecial Chara#er, who did not only correCt the 
miſtakes in Anatomy which his Maſter Praxagoras fell into, 
but by his znduftry and 5#:/ acquired a repute ſo great, that 
his-name isequal to the moſt famous that ever were before, 
or ſince his time: This great man is preferred by Veſaliny 
before Galen: And it was an uſual ſaying of Fallop:us,that any 
man might as eaſily contradict the Goſpel, as contradict 
Herophilus in Anatomy. GContradicere Herophilo in Anato- 
. mics eft contradicere Evangelio. This manis that inquiſitive 
Phyſician, of whom Mr. Glarnwvill ſpeaks, and who is blamed 
by Tertullian not for diſſefting humane bodies, but for diſſect- 
ing them ale, which he terms Butchery. Becauſe, I think 
Mr. Glanurt never read him, and becauſe I will make it evs- 
dent that one of the Ancients did diflect more bodtes of men, 
then all the Soczety put together, and that with an extraords. 
nary caution. Fſhall fet dewn the words of Tertull;ian, and 
they are theſe,—O> Herophilus ille Medicus aut Lamus, 
qus ſexcentos eexecuit.utnaturam ſcrutaretur,quihominem od11s 


ut noſſet, neſcio an omnia ejus interna liquido explorarit 5 tþſa- 


morte mutante q quevixerant, © morte non ſimplics, ſed 1pſa 
inter artificia-exettionis errante. Upon which paſſage, Phi- 
* liple prieur notes thus, 


maximso- afficiebatur.. ©uamwois hic diflum Lanium Hero- 


philum conſtet, quod v1vos homines diſſecaret:. Id autem facere 


folitos Eraſiſtratum, Dioclem, & Herophilum docet Claudius 


» Anatomia que © celebris magnoque 
in precio furt apud Ethnicos, a veteribus Chriftianis odio quam. 
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Celſu\. r.in Of Tertullzan, is that paſſage of Cornelius Gelſus in his Pre- 
prectmo. face. Neceſſarium ergo eſſe incidere corpora mortuorum,eorumy; 
viſcera atque inteflina ſcrutari, longeque optime feciſſe Hero- 
philam & Erafiſlratum,qui nocertes homines a regibus ex carcere 
acceptos, vivos inciderint,conſiderarintque etiam Spiritu rema- 
rente, ea que Natura clauſiſſet, eorumque poſituram, colorem, ji- 
guram, magnitudinem,ordinem, duriciem, molliciem, levorem, 
conta{[um : proceſſus detnde ſingulorum & receſſus, & ſive quid 
mferiter alteri, frove quid parterh alterius in ſe recipit. This 
Herophilus was undoubtedly a perſon of vaſt parts, great lear- 
ning and curicſity. He brought the Hippecratical Phylick to 
its 2e:ghth and perfection, compleating the Anatomical part, 
and illuſtrating the Doctrine of the Pulſes, His followers 
had a School not far from Laodicea, as Strabo ſaith, whercin 
it is not to be doubted but that Anatomy was taught, and (5 
©:y,1 Geo. In that other School of Eraſuſiratus at Smyrna. Metagv 5 7 
graph. infine Auod txdas x; Rappwy itegy 55t proves Raps AaAgperoy, Tir e- 
_ rr * roy &S0ALYws. Suite ne © xcl' nuas Id aoxerdor Heppiaciuy 
Var.Le&.l.2. iaſpor piya vo £15 Oy 3 peſt Tavra Antardps TS QiAz- 
| nei Andes xabarep emi off watiper Thys nuelipwy ov Zpupry To of 
Eezoipex'cwy ve Ixcois From whence it is clear, that in 
the Reign of Auguſtus Ceſar (when Strabo lived) Anatomy 
in the Eaſt was in great requeſt, and that the Phyſicians 
and followers of Herophitus had a great [Academy betwixt 
| Laodiceaand Garura. And that before thoſe times at Smyr- 
na, Eraſiſtratus that was a great Diſſefor of men (even a- 
Peſaliusde Tive) had another Academy of his followers: whoſe works 
T2l.Chinr,y- though they are loſt, yet Veſalius ſaith, that one may con- 
hap jecure out of the paſiages in Galen that relate to them, 
that they were very accurate Anatomilts. Veteri- 
bus diſſeftionum proceribus, quos ex Galen hibrs in corporum 
' anatome ſedulo verſatus eſſe nobs perſuaſum efl.---= Not much 
unlike this character of Veſalius is that Elogy which Veſtn: 
gius beſtows upon the Ancients in an Epiſtle of his to C. Hef 
man, enquiring whether the wvene laftes of A{ſellius were a 
part of the portavena known ſo long ago? Sic habeas,ineertum 
mihi eſſe quid prims ills qui ante Dioclys Garyſtis avum privatis 
arfeer:onibus 1m corporis human partes inquirebant hic viderint, 
cum 


_ 
cum nihil eorum que cognorant ſcriptis d:vulgarint. Vixere 
fortes ante Agamemnona multi, art Lyricus : & proculdubio 
ante Herophilum eximzir, OW in hoc diſſettionum ſtudio exerci- 
tatiſſims, quos ob monumentorum defettum longa note obl;uio 
premit. Vellingius Ep.20. edit. per Bartholjn. 


I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe of Herophilus, with an ob- 
ſervarion about the time when he lived ; which was not in the 
days of Tertuliian, though Mr. Glanuill repreſents them as 
Contemporaries: but many Centuries before, in the time of 
Ptolemeus Philadelphus, and he is famed for his raillery up- 
on D:odorus Gronus, who denied there was any motion, yet 
had his ſhoulder diſlocated. See Conring. de medic. Hermet. 
c.g9.p.83. Some make him more ancient, but none ever 
brought him ſo low as our Virtuoſe.Vide Voſſ. de Philoſ c.11, 
Fonſrum de Script.Philoſ.1.1.c.1 5. 

As to the Romans, and their $kill in Anatomy, I cannot 
ſay muchofit, except it be to their diſparagement. They 
were a military ſort of people, rough-hewen, and thought all 
that below their flutes or ſerious thoughts, which our Expe- 
rimental Philoſophers boaſt of , and recommend unto our 
care with ſo much vanity, All the Mechanick, I had almoſt 
ſaid the Lzberal Sciences, they thought to be excellent qua- 
lifications in their ſaves, not in themſelves : And they who 
gave Laws toall the world, ſcorned to be inſtructed by their 
wvaſſals, and a conquered Nation. Upon this account, not - 
onely in the time of Tully, but afterwards to the days of 
Duintilian and Tacitus, ( I know not which writ the Book 
De Oratoribus) it is evident, that however many Gentle- 
men did inform themſelves of the ſeveral parts of ingenious 
Learning, yet did that haughty people behold thoſe perſons 
with zndignation, and ſome thoughts of hatred, in ſo much 
as that thoſe who were beſt verſed in it, pretended igno- 
rance and ſcorn of it. Things being in this condition, 
and the Romans having no other Phyſicians then their 
Slaves, it is not to be wondered if they were not emi- 
nent for Azatomy. Cato had baniſhed the- Phyſicians 
long ago, andafter-ages gave /hem little encouragement. 
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1 do not at-preſeat remember any Phyſiczan,whoſe name hath 
any thing of the Roman till Cornelius Gelſus, and after him 

 Fettius Valens. Pliny (faith, that even to his time, in the reign 

of Titus Veſpaſian, the Romans did not care to profeſs and 

practiſe Phyſick. Solam hanc artium Gracorum nondum exer- 

cet Romana gravitas in tanto fruttu: pauciſſims Quiritum at- 

tivere, OT ipſt Ratim ad Graces transfuge : imo vero autoritas 

aliter quam Grace eam trattantibus, etiam apud umnperites ex- 
perteſque lingzue, non eff. Nat. hiſt. 1.29.c.1. In the time of 

Auguſtus Czjar, his freed man Avrtorius eMuſa, and his bro- 

Ideo deſerta ther Enphorbas gave ſome credit to Phyſich, and afterwards 
hzcdiſa- ſeyera) emineat Greeks are ſaid to have flouriſhed 3 but whes 
jr... ther it were that the Romans were impatient to learn ſo 
ears ft MUCh as was requiſite (or thought to be ſo) to make a man 
5-7-7). eminent in the Hippocratical and Herophilian way ; or whe- 
ther they: thought i# more becoming their-grandeur, rather 

to learn (with all the world) a new Method of Phyſick, then 

ſeem to have been /o long as it were brutiſh and ignorant in 

' Durirg the furifhing of the Roman Empire, the compariſon of the Greeks, CT 

Gudy of Phyſick wat principally purſued at Alexan- whether that the mew principles 

w—_ fa Egypt. *: pt |; rebar el jan gone ah and method WETE MOre agrec- 

rr web | bhi Dn Abe Jarrofophiſtes able to that | Emp rrical way, 

wore endowed profefiors The repute of Alexandria they had been accuſtomed un. 

eine ſuchcvrnin he da of Yeatnian the 6 wer (Seo Plin.nat. hiſt 1,260.3.) 

bicd there, ammian. Ma cell.!56-22 and ſo more eaſily received by 

| the populace then that of Hip- 
pocrates mage up of a Grecrandyet, and medicaments; what - 
ever was the reaſon, | finde that the Romans did generally 
incline to that Sect of Phyſzcrans, called the Methoarci, be- 
gun by Aſclepiades and Themiſon in the time of the Triumvr- 
rate, or Veflius Valens, and compleated by Thefſalus in the 
time of Nero: This Sed? ſeems to have had the advantage 
over all other the Phyſicians amongſt the Romans from the 
time of Auzuſtus, to the reign of Severus,which is near three 

Fir,114.c1;, hundred years, Pliny calls Themiſon, Summum authorem, 
and by that place in Fuvenal one would gueſs him to have 
been aman of great notice and general pratiice inthe days he 


lived. 
| eMor- 
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; [£ Morboyuny omne genus, quorum ſt nomine queras, 
Promptius expediam quot amaverit Hippia mazches, 
DuotThemiſon egros autumno occiderit uno, 


Theſſalus, againſt whom Gaien and Pliny inveigh, was cer- 
tainly a man; not only of great Eloquence, but alſo of ex- 
traordinary Learning and Fudgement, as we may gueſs by 
thoſe parcels and fragments of that excellent man, which 
arc all that remains of him, and they preſerved in the works 
of others. His Books de Communtitatibus & Syncriticis are 
peeces whoſe loſſes I much lament. The Memory of his 
Tombe is not loſt upon which he inſcribed himſelf, ja7o0y:- 
1.» Or,The Conquerour of Phyſicians.fis Letter to Nero had 
ſomething of a gallant confidence in it, which may become 
Heroes, and is juſtified in men of great Learning.Cum no- 
van ſettam condiderim,® que ſola vera ſit propterea quod qui . 
ante me fuerunt omnes nth1l utile prodiderunt, vel ad ſanitatem 
tuendam, wel ad mor bos propulſandos---.The generality cf his 
followers ſeem to have been excellent Phyſicians,asDionyſcus, 
Proculus, Archigenes, Soranus, Attalus, Fulianus, and others.l 
ſhall not inſiſt upon a particular relation of their tenets, Profp 4hpin. 
which one may fee excellently: illuſtrated by Proſper Al- mans 
pinus, This ſect of Phyſzcians =y | 
ſcems to have left impreions Quintilian being 19 deſcribe Phyfick,rengers an 25. 
of its method and principles, in cnt of it agreeable tothe Methodiſts. In declam. 
all places where the Roman Ems * 0712! Languentes, | 
pire ſwayed, They placed lit- Thy called Gallen.when ke put himſelf forth inthe 
tlevalue upon the exath know- _— ” yearn agins of Anatomy and Philoſophy, 
6 | 0grater © LOgIarri autela nomedn ſuj remporis medi- 
ledge of Anatomy being content cl Rom# Galeno per contemprum iImponcbant; ut 
with a general s{i} therein, and !* cum traducerent, quaſi non reipſa, nec uſu, & cx- 
"Fax farther: than' was ercitdo artis perimuseſſers ed ad [oquacit.tem dun- 
Enquiring no rur taxat & difſerendum de jis que ad a1tem pertinent 
neceſſary. They knew that the comparatus, : Geſner.in Schol1is ad Cafſiur p.57, 
Romans had formerly baniſhed 
the Phyſicians (as Archagathus) ' from amongſt them , 
for nfing their Patients with much crne/ty, cutting 
and burning them; and underſtood the | humour of the 
people ſo well, how they dilliked the, diſſections of humane IA 


boaies, 
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bodres, eſpecially alive, and therefore they cloſed with that 
popular prejudice, and turnedit to their advantage ; neither 
diſſetting of bodtes, nor tormenting them with thoſe odious 
orcruel methods of Cure, which were practiſed by the fol- 
lowers of Herophilus, Nox do I doubt that thoſe objections 
in Celſus againit Anatomy, were put into his mouth by the 
Methodiſts, as wel\ as Empirics, v12. that all Anatomy of bo- 
dics was a naſly performance; but to diſlect the living, moſt 
arbarous and cruel: that as much of Anatomy as would in- 
ſtruct one ſuffticicntly, might be learned in a Camp, where 
the Phyſician need not. make wounds, but learn at once and 
prattice Cures. Hence it was that the ſtudy of Anatomy was 
ſo much oat of requeſt at Rome in Galens time, that I think 
he mentions not ene curious Anatomiſt there, though he tell 
how Satyrus taught him at Pergamwus, and Pelops at Smyrna, 
and Numeſianus at Corinth, and others. There were ſome 
that were exccllent Oftrologits at Alexandria. And I am 
apt to think, that even he durſt not for fear of prblick od5- 
um, diffect any /:ving men there, becauſe, as Celſus ſaith, 
moſt people held it to be cruelty, and perhaps would not have 
thought well of him, who ſhould have diſſected any dead mes. 
W hereupon he ſct up with Apes, qr, them, as being 
WM i as b neareit to men in reſemblance, 
Bo A A was there terims ſm and imagining the fabrick of 
ery milak's But even "es mn _ _ ye their boates to have as preat an 
A fo, ee hci which «ffinity with the parts of men; 


they deſcri5e out of brutes, not-men, as Piccolomine- as their ſhapes had ; that this 
vs and Beverovicus obſerve Beverovic, de calculo,p 5 


Read alſo Faile pius OLſ-rcations was the cauſe of Many mit- 


ſtakesin him, is certainzand de- 

monſtrated by Feſalius. But that he never made any Ana- 

tomies of humane bodies, or confidered any as they came in 

Pefalimin Þi5 Way, is a calumny which might be refuted by ſundry in- 
dedic, lib, de ſtances out of his Works, and ſome thereof arc to be ſeen 


Hon oP”, in Riolanus Anthopogr.l. 1.c.12. | 
V. Imper. = Peſalius nevcr raiſed his imputations to this heighth 3 al} 


theſere v.40 that he ſaith of this nature, is, Nobis modo ex renata difſe- 


dilc&'onis EHonm arte, drligentique Galeni librorum prelefione, © in ple- 


Dn riſque loc eorundem non peenitenda refiitutione conffat, nun- 


rim, q _—_ 
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quam ipſum nuper mortuum corpus humanum reſecuiſſe. 'At 
| vero ſun deceptum Simiis (licet ipfi arida, ac veluti ad of: 
ſium inſpectionem parata hominum cadavera occurrerint) 
crebro veteres eMeatcos, qui hominum conſefionibus ſe exercu- _ 
erant, immerito arguere, Nay, it is evident out of Galen, that _ "Y ws: 
the Roman Phyſicians which werein the Army of Antoni- 
nus did diſſect the Germans that were killed by him in bat- 
tel. As for that Learned man of our own, out of whom he 
tells us, That the Romans held it unlawful to look on the Er- 
trails: Iknow not who it ſhould be. Mr. Boyle indeed 
doth ſay, that in Galens time it was thought little leſs then ir- 
religious, if not barbarous, to mangle the bodies of men : which 
how farit is true, one may gueſs out of. what I have ſaid ; 
But that Honourable Perſon ſpeaks in ſuch a manner as gives 
us little of exception; Mr. Glanvill is ſo peremptory, that 1 
wonder that he did not deny, that the Romans did not uſe a- 
ny Augury from the #mſpedtion of the bowels, heart, and /iver of 
beaſts; or that they did not eat the Livers of Geeſe, and 0- 
ther Guts of ſeveral Animals.This is ſo well known to every 
School-boy that hath read Mart:4l, or Horace, or Viretl, that + 
I need not ſpeak of it. Had the Romans held it ſo unlawful 
a thing to behold the Entrails of Animals, 1 wonder they 
gave the name of Viſceratio to thoſe diſtributions of fleſh 
which they publikely uſed : to ſuch unlawful cuſtoms, Vir- 
241 would not have alluded, when he brings in D:4o her ſelf, 
—— Pecudumque reclufis . 

PeHoribus whians ſpirantia conſulit exta, MFEnceid.1. 
4. v.64. & Georpic.1.1.v.484- Br -- 

_ ' Triftibus aut (Extis fibre apparere minace}.” 

Nay, they carried'the bodies of beaſts open with their En- 
trails diſplayed to be ſold publickly,as Mart. ſhews I. 6. ep. 64. 

INe waleam, fi non multo ſapit altius ifud, © 

Duod cum panticibuslaxis, & cum pede grand: 
_» Etrubropalmone vetns, nafiſque titmendum, 

Omnia crudelis Lanins, per compita portar: 

But perhaps ' he. will confine his diſcourſe to the 
Entrails of men, why then did not he ſpeak more plain- 
ly? And. even in this caſe, that' ſorre ſuperſtitious 
perſons might hold it improus and unlawful is poſbbble : 

andq 
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and that others out, of enmity.to the Anatomical Phyſ1cians, 
(as Pliny J. 28. c:1,)4/pies humana exta nefas habetur, might , 
call it ſo, Ideny not. But what Law was there againſt-it? 
How comes it to paſs,that Celſus in his debate about the lan- 
fulneſs of Anatomiving even living bodies, faith (or maketh o- 
thers to ſay,) that it is dnly cruel, or naſty-and abominable; not 
impiety or a breach of Relygion? Belides,how-conld any Phy- 
ſician in thoſe days have dreiled ſuch wounds in which their 
Entrails either guſhed out, or were hurt, in. caſc it had: been 
unlawful to look uponthem? It is manifeſt that Celſus ſaith, 
a prudent Phyſician may from ſuch accidents learn Anatomy 3 
Ita ſedem, poſitum, ordinem, © figuram, ſtmiliaque alia cog- 
roſcere prudentera-medicum, and adviſcth him-to improve the 
occaſion : And he was aPerſon learned not only in the 

Phy/:ick, but G:vil Laws of his Countrey. : 
To convince our Virtuoſo a little more, out: of School- 
books, in which he ought to be converſant. Is there not a 
controverſic agitated in Seneca, Controverf. }. x. contr. 6. a- 
bout Parrhaſius the Painter ? how he brought an old O#yn- 
thian, and diſlected him alive, thereby to, draw the picture 
of Prometheus witha vulture preying upon his Ezver! Is it 
not agitatedpro and Gon, by Romans and Grectans ? Is there 
any ons that ſaith it was unlawful for him- to. behold the, En- 
trails ? Nay, isit not ſaid'in the midſt of Rome, that it was 
always LAWFUL ? In arguments dixit, quantum ſemper 
Artibus LICUISSET, Medicos ut vim 1gnoratam morbi cog- 
noſcerent, viſcera reſcidiſſe HOODIE cadaverum artus reſcind, 
ut nervorum articulorumque poſitio cognoſei poſſtt, In; Duin- 
tilian is there not a Declamation Declam:. 8.. (Gemins lan- 
guentes) in which the eMother accuſeth the Father for -per- 
mirting the Phyſician to diſlect one of the ſick twins, there- - 
by to diſcover the diſeaſe of the other  Doth not the eMo- 
ther there b4d him. diflect -the /hoxwels of .the dead youth 2 
Difer ſaltem, pater, hanc calamitatem: -quicquid ex fulto fa- 
cis, facies ex. cadapere: S1 deprebends peteft languor dum occi- 
dit, faciltus camecciderit. Doth ſhe not deſcribe the cruelty 
of that Anatomy very tragicaliy? Paſſus eff miſer diſcur- 
rentemper omnia reſerati pettors improbum vage. arti erre- 
9 ; £ YEMI- 
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rem. Contentum fuiſſe Ge - toto homme diſcurrentem pri- 
mo putats afpetiu? Egeſta ſepe vitalia, pertraftata, didutta 
ſunt : fecerunt manus plura, quam ferrum. Stat juxta me- 
dicum pater apert# viſceribus mhians, flillantem anime ſedem 
cruents manibus agitantem : ne feſtinet, hortatur ; jubet alit- 
us diligentiuſque Foes : Interrogat, dubitat, contendit, af- 
firmat, & accepit de filis morte rationem —— Inter hac reficie- 
batur miſer hauſtibus, detinebatur _— comprimebatur re- 
fiduus cruor, claudebantur aperta vitalia. Nemo unquam tam 
nova pertulit commenta fevitie,tanquam ſanaretur occiſus eſt--- 
Vos tunc putaty illius tantum —_— medicum queſiiſſe cau- 
ſas ? quaſrort quicquid neſciebat, W' uſus occaflone rariſſima in 
omnem voluit proficere novitatem, After this ſhe tells in what 
manner ſhe gathered up his bowels, and by cloſing up his 
Corps fitted him for the Funeral. Corpus quod medicus, quod 
reliquerat pater, hoc ſinu miſera collegi, ac vacuum pettus fri- 
gidis abjetiiſque viſceribus rurſus tmplevs, ſparſos arius ample- 
xibus junxt, membra didutla compoſut. Ifany one can ima- 
gine ,that this great Oratour in ſo ſolemn a Declamation 
would have omitted ſo important an objection as the unlaw- 
fulneſs and 1mprety of beholding the entrails of the youth, cer- 
tainly he thinks too mean]y of the judgment of ©uintilian, 
and too well of his own.It appears out of that Oration, that 
they had ſeldom opportunities of diſſecting men alive, and 
therefore he calls it rariſſimam occaſtonem. And that they 
were not ignorant of Anatomy and the inward fabrick of hu- 
mane boates, it is evident furher out of that Oration, where 
the Mother ſays the Phyſicians mult needs already have 
learned that part of their Art. 


Sufficit quod aliquando jam fafla |_ How conld they behold the Ludi Circenſes, rhe 


. TE 008. . Gladiators fighting in the Theatre, ard at the tombs 
OX WNFUS homns infpettione, ad of the deceaſed ; or thoſe ſad ſpe&acies deſcribed by 
fotius ittelleftlum nature medt- - Martial? I profeſs Ithink it as groſsa milake to ſay 


. : . ' they held it unlawful to behold the entrails-of men, 
cina pre fe ects. Daid allaturus 15 deny the Augury by beaſts, 
hc egroto es, quod non tot ſecu- 


lorum, tot languentium experimenta deprebenderint ? 

As for what Mr. Glanwill faith about Demecritus, that be 
was fain to excuſe himſelf to Hippocrates for adrſſefling of beaſts 3 
this is as kxuc as all the reft, Never was there a ficter ſecond 
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for Mr. S5rat, then Mr. Gian They do.not cite,but';45- 
vent ſtories, and that with ſo much confidence, \that aman 
muſt be aſſured by his own reading, before he. can ſuſpect 
therrs, That Hyeppoerates was a diligent Anatomiſt ,-is' a 
thing every one muſt confeſs who cither knows. the-manner 
of their education then, or hath. looked into his Anatoms- 
cal books de locis in homine, de frafturis, and. fundry other 
Pieces of his. That he not only contemplated the ſtat and 
action of parts in the dead, but living, appears by-this-paſ- 
ſage, De Articulis ſe#t 43. where he ſpeaks about the ſetting 
Pap.800,M, of the Sphondyles of the back ; Itaque ſi tale contingat, palam 
- -#4 wi eft quod neque concutiendo, neque alio quodam modo repons 
poſſit, mſi qui diſſefto homine &' manu in ventrem injetta, in- 
quiſiticnem faciat, ut ex interna parte ad externam manu-re- 
trudat: atque hac in mortuo quidem facere poſſent, in vivo au- 
tem nonita, But I ſhall give an account of the Anatomy of 
Hippocrates, in the words of the learned Riolarus Anthropo- 
ograph.l 1.c.2. Teffatur Galenus Comment. inlib. 3.de artic. 
Hippocratem potiſſimum rationi corporum incidendorum fedu- 
lam operam dediſſe, cum Anatomen mwum in modum ad ar- 
tem medicam conferre ſciret, quod nunc aperte docet cum ſpins 
naturam-intelligi voluit, quam Empirict non ſecus atque cete- 
rarum partium contemplationem mutilem eſſe dicunt. Ipfemet 
Hippocrates tib.z. de artic. Gommentarios de vems  arteriis 
pollicetur, quos nunquam videre potuit Galenus. Preterea li- 
brum de diſſectione conſcripfit,quem imperfe&tam habemus. 
Ipſemet Galenus libros de Anatome,ſecundum Heippocratis do- 
Etrinam compoſuerat, quorum deploranda-eft jafturs. Hippo: 
crates canes diſſecuit ut pulmones obſervaret. lib. de corde. Ib;- 
dem monet quod diſfeflio accurata hujus partis non eſt opus cu- 
jusvy, ſtd periti artificis, & appellat iFud opus Chirurgian. 
{: 6. Epidem, ſcribit hominem habere cola mnteſtina-cani ſimilia. 
Idem lib. de intern. affet. teftatur ſe in bove, in cane, & ſue, 
quod impedibus difſectis tubercula in pulmone aqua referta in- 
weniſſe unde natus fuerat hydrops thoracis. Idem teftatur ſe ex 
hominis oſſibus ofſa deſcripfiſſe : promus ſpine admirabilem fi- 
euram deſcripſit: primus veſiculas ſeminartas, earumque ſi- 
tum, omenti uſum, valvulas venarum, orium nervorum,lients 
atlionem, 


ol 
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Aftionem, uteri conformationem. Atiue ut extaret aliquod mo- 
numentum eternum © immutabile ſux diligentie, laboriſque in 
hac ftudio exantlati, ſceletum ere fabricatum Apollini Delphico 
conſecravit : ut Author eft Pauſanias lib.io. And is it cre- 
dible that ever Democritus ſhould be forced to excuſe him- 
ſelf to Hippocrates for cutting up of Animals, as if it were 
ſo uncouthand range to him ? - I cannot anſwer for the In- 
tcllectuals of our Virtuoſo, but no man of an higher capacity 
can believe it. The pleaſanteſt part of this Narrative is, 
that there appears no ſuch thing upon record, Firſt of all 
the ſtory of Democritus, how Hippocrates came and found 
him buſic in d:fſe&ing of Animals, is called in queſtion by 
Gorteſtus in eMiſcellaneis, as Riotanus tellsme. And indeed 
I cannot perſwade my ſelf that thoſe Letters in the end of 
Hippocrates works are genuine, But to paſs by this exce- 
ption. All that Hippocrates writes in his ſecond Letter to 
Damagetus amounts to this. That at the requeſt of the 
people of 4bdera, he came to cure Demoeritus of his ſuppo- 
ſed madneſs, that being conducted to his houſe, he found 
him fitting under a Plantanus tree in a garb not much differ- 
ing from a madman, and poſtures that had ſomething of the 
ſame humor : Ipſe Democritus ſub ampla & humillima planta- 
no ſedebat, #n veſte craſſa citra humeros definente, ſolus, diſ- 
calceatus, ſuper lapidea ſede, valde palliaiy ac macilentus, pro- 
miſſa barba —— Ipfe vero cum inculto ornatu, ſuper genibus, 
librum habebat, ſed & alii quidam ex utraque parte adjace- 
bant. Accumulata etiam erant Animalia multa per totum re- 
ſefta. Etipſe quidem aliquando' concitate incumbens ſcribe. 
bat, aliquando quieſc#bat, diu multumque ſe continens,  & in 
ſeipſo muditans. Deinde non longe poſt, hu peratly, eXurgens 
deambulabat, & viſcera animalium inſpictebat, & depoſiths 
ipſis digrefſus, rurſus defidebat.-- When Hippocrates appro- 
ched near him, he was buſie writing, and even then. his de- 
portment had ſomething odde and Enthuſiaſtical init. Ta 
ho 4a icy Thi) EEeyinc . oTl Onols yea tur rblacwd's:, 
x 1-59" oppns After the firſt complements (which arc grear 
4:1} noz aſu4; in thoſe days) Hippocrates demande5 of h 

m1st he was writino? He replied about madveſr: and w 
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#bout that,ſaid the great Phe? To which he anſwers 
apain thns. Ti &T#y, aro FAN His TE Unoxas erOporors &y- 
YiveT%l »; Tive TESTO %ToAOPHEaI. Tarts » Cwa TWTAH, 0X00, 
£10P15 TTY phyro: tye avdlipre Evexays pulotos Ocs py, yorns 
5 $1Cnpy.G» Gvow x; beow. Quid enim, _-_ aliud quam quid 
ſit, I quomodo in hominibus generetur, quomodo allevetur. 
Nam animalia hec, que vides, inquit, hujus gratia reſeco, non 
quod odio habeamopera Dei, ſed bilis naturam ac ſedem que- 
rens, How much this and the whole paſſage of that Er- 
terview makes for Mr. Glanwill's purpoſe, 1 fee not. Hip- 
pocrates doth not blame him for anatomizing of animals, nor 
is ſurprized at the novelty, nor troubled at, the 2mprezy of the 
action. Democritus knowing what apprehenſion the peo- 
ple had of him, and fearing leſt the garb and poſture he was 
in might confirm to Hippocrates, the truth of the report tells 
him how he employed his thoughts, and that the Animals 
that lay there upon the ground, were not {laughtered by 
him in a frantick rage, out of hatred to the creatares of God ; 
but cutup Anatomically by him, thereby to diſcovgr the 
feat and nature of the gall, and the effects it had upon eMa- 
miacks, Whercupon Hippocrates was wonderfully pleaſed 
with the teſtimony he gave of the ſoundneſs of his judgment, 
and after ſome other prudential diſcourſes, departed, ſatisfied 
about the good condition of his Patient. But if Democr:s- 
7us were not out of his Wits, 1believe Mr. Glanwuil/ was to 
alledge ſuch an impertinent ſtory. But zdle perſons, that 
Soul upon eafie termes acquire the repute of Learning, by 
citing quotations, arc often thus impoſed upon, and liable 
to miſtakes. And perhaps there may be ſome perſon inthe 
world that I know not of, who may have abuſed ovr Virtuoſo 
in thþ© caſe: but He ſhould have minded the Tex? 
better. | 
W hat Pope Boniface the Eighth did, I know not. But I 
am apt fo ſuſpect a perſon that hath told me ſo mary un- 
truths. The place in the Caron-Law, which Iam apt to be- 
leeve Mr. Glanvill never ſaw: It is ib. 3. Extravag titulo de 
ſepultura, And Rziolanus, whom I had rather credit, gives this 
accountof it; Inter Ghriftianos Papa Bonifacius _ bar- 

barum 


'QOT) - | 
barum & cebeworie jubicond ;peregre mortuorum corpora ex- 
enterare, carnibuſque ſpoliare; ut offa lea & terſa in locum 
ſepulture, quem wiv: delegerant, commode perferri poſſent. It . 
ſeems that Pope _—_ itan nhumane and barbarous thin 
not to diſle&t bodies for information-ſake 3 but ro DING 
them, and reduce them into Scelezons,. and ſo to carry their 
bones. to diſtant places to be buried: according to the deſire. 
of the deceaſed. Iam apt to think this Ganor was never ap- 
plicd to Anatomy, and perhaps there is nothing of Excom- 
munication in it, {ince Riolanus doth not mention it. 

As for the groſs errours in Anatemy which Galen is char- 
gcd with, I know not one that-incommodates a man zn point 
of Prattice, but that the Merbod he took (however founded 
on falſe pranciples) was ſecure and good, Upon which it hap- _ 
pencd that al} hjs followers implicitly ſubmitted to his Ana- Wie Loae: 
tomical relations without further Enquiry, and taught his fdemdedere, 
Ergours for truths ; And perhaps g-certain vanity ſeiſed Ga- *muiluren 
len to contradict the famous Herophilus out of difſefed Apes, hicus,quiin 
thogeby to raiſe. his awn credit. However it was, from 6aleni ana- 
him aroſe moſt of the miftakes in Anatomy, that were tranſla- _— 
ted to the Moors, and from them to our Anceftors. The levitſimum 
© Moors are ſaid by their Religion, to forbid the medling with Ih dere. 

dead bodies ; Which Aflertion, how true it is, I know not, henſum cfite, 
becauſe that 4vicenne and Albucafis commend the ſtudy of ®toque mi- 


| . . . nus depre- 
Hnatomy, as necellary in a peculiar manner to Chirurgeons. hendi poſſe 


They practiſcd ſundry Chirurgical operations in Cauteries, Ceniverint. 
and opening Arteries, which ſeemed to require an Expers- pong we 
mental skill in d:ſſe&tons ;. and which were their own inventi- Fabric hum, 
ons. In fine, Averroes pleads not any ſcruples of Religion 

for his ignorance in Anatomy,but laments theCGrvil Wars of the 

eMoors, which hindred him from inquiring by d:ſſefon into 

thoſe controverſies betwixt Galen and 4rifotle, which he had 

occaſion to debate. Yet did Awerroes at all adventures,affert 

the credit of 4riffoile againſt Galen, out of an emulation a- 

gainſt Avicenne who was a Galenift. From theſe two great 

men amongſt the Moors,as the knowledge of Phyſick and Phi- 

loſophy, happened tobe imparted to the barbarous Chriſtians of 


the Weft, ſo was there a feud propagated betwixt the Philo- 
| ſophers, 
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 Fophers and the Phyſicians ; 4} the comrenyrſes- were the 


more intricate, becauſe the. Sciences \had \nor'been'ſo-well 
tranſlated out of Greek ints Arabich, as was requiſite; and 
they were'morſe put into Latine, Aﬀter the raking of Cor- 
ftantjnople by the Turks, when ſome learned men had fled 
chence into I;aly, they began to impart unto the world new 
books, to acquaint the Weſt with the Greek tongue,and with 


- the Greek Works of THippacrates, Ariftathe, and Galen 5 and 


Yet uarther 


thereby multiplied many Controvcrfics in'the praffice of 
Phyfick, about Phlebotomy, and Purging, and the like; eſpe- 
cially about bleeding ina Pluriſy, on mhich ſide 1t ſhould be 
done. The contention was fierces: and ſome proofsbeing fetcht 
out of Anatomy, ſome perſons were excited to enquire into 
hamane bodies difl=ction, thereby to determine this: comtro? 
werſy, and alto the others betwixt driftotley\Galen, and 0: 
thers, Amonglt theſe Veſalius was (1 had almoſt ſaid) th 

tirlt and princezpal, and by his indetatigabls: puns prevente 

much the induſtry of others. . . After him Fallopins an@ Euſta- 
chius were the molt remarkable though:many others cathe 
in with thcir {ittle :nyentians to make up the ory, (and failed 
not to ſupply the inutility of their diſcoveries with exceſſive 
clamor, What Apologies were made-for Galen-by Sylvins, 


and others, would be tedious to relate; 
are all the exreptions made ; 


þy Veſalius again# Galen allowable, Ga- they being: ſo ridioulons, and repug- 


emo aliquantlo in verbus porius quam in. NaRAE:EO-COMIMON ſenſe, that* nothin 
tentenriis cat pit, aliquando murilum Cquoc | Fi 5 
facere debhorhy) m4nime excular, ac iFpe could ſtop the growing glory of V, eſa 


indignius , quam qixoay wh trig , Philoſoe _ lius and his followers . The iflue.of all 
hum, ac Medium tam infignem geceret, T Hs Te Peet 
Carpic at acculat, # allepi obſeryat. ang- Was that as Hippoergtes loſt no CIC 


rom,p 3» 


De vet, & no- 
va med Eom- 
ments, dial, 
5-P:20hs 


_ - dit by an ingenious: confeſſion of [his 
miſtake abput the Sptures in the head of Hutomomusz ſmall 
crrors being not obſervable in great Huthors'; So Galen ſtill 
retained a great repute in the.world; 'his other Works ha- 
ving advanced him above theetted&bs of petty 'extuninies, or 
dctaults, And the great Guinterar Andomacurs a" compe- 
tent Judge of old and new4dilſcoveries in” Phyſict and - Hnate- 
my, gives this cenſure+upon thoſe curious Diſquiſitions : 
eMultain rerum naturd extant, quorum #dtiiia non quideth 
Medicum aptiorem, facit, ſed medicine tant profettum red.- 

at. 


| o_ = » gon, a (93; big " bans 2p on . L 
dit,. 'Sic.nalls 0b 4ccuvatam illam, ne dicam curioſam nimis,' 
partium corpors perforutationem Medici excellentiores, ſed ob 

curationes dextve ſentatas abſolutaſque cenſentur. Ideo etiam 
Hippocrates, Galenus, Erafiftratus, & plures id genus alii, 
.tantum ex rerum naturs &@ corports humani fabricatione ſcruta- 

ri voluerunt, quantum ad medicinam probe exercendam ex uſu 

eſſe putarunt. Non eadem enim ſemper omnibus ſimilem ob cau- 
ſam conducunt. Sic Anatome aliter phyſicy imſeruit, qui diſci- 

plinas ipſas propter ſeamants alterit, qui tam non adeo affe=» « 
tlant, ſed nthil temere a natura fatlum eſſe demonſtrant : ali- 

ter hu qui argumenta (ut illeait) ad attionem quandam wel 
naturalem vel amimalem cognoſcendam; ex partium humant 

corporss hifioria adferre nituntur:aliter medico'qui manum acu- 

leis, telonumque cuſpidibus probe exprimendts vel alicui parti 

apte excidende vel ſinubus & fiftulis & abſceſſibus incidendis 
adhibiturus. eft ; quo Anatomes uſn nih.l aque eff neceſſa- 

THU... 

Certainly it had been an action of greater ingenuity in 

our Noveliſts to have acknowledged the' many: excellent 

things that arc in Galen, which are fo advantageous to Phy- 
ſick, then to. endeavour to render a man mults ingents, 

multaque nihilominus habiturum, contemptible by the repre- 

ſentation of afew defects in him, relating to things not much 
matcrial'to h#s-profeſſion. . It muſt always be ſaid of Galen, 

that he was theman who by his extrous wit, happy prattice, 

and great eloquence, as well as univerſal learning, did reſtore 

the glory of the Hippocratical Phyſick, which was ina man- 

ner extinct in 15 days. Heapain brought Anatomy into re- 

veſt, which had been lighted and diſ-uſed fo long : he him- 
Lf diſlected:/bodics privately, and publickly in the Temple of 

Peace ;. and among(lt other Diſcoveries of his own, it is ob- 

ſervable that he found out the uſe of recurrent nerves, whoſe Vide Colum-'., 
influence upon the voice is ſuch,- that as they are preſſed os —"—_ & Vela 
cut into two, ſo.a Dog becomes perpetually mate, or onely umde fabsica 
howls, never barks. Had that curioſity been but the diſcove. <omP-Mum.l. 
ry of ſome Aoveliſts, what a noife would they have made? * ©" 

what boaſtings ſhould we have had ? But all that js good in 

Galen is pafled by, and to make way. for the glory pf our new 


n- 
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Inventors, Veſalus, Fallopins? "Fs Euffachius, Ingraſ-- 
fiat, Columbus, Arantius, Varohus, are not ſo much as men- 
tioned by Mr. G/anvil 3 to the end that we may/(if we will) 
believe that it is the genius. of this Age alone, which puts men 
upon diſcoveries,. and that before them there were none that 


had merited this remark. 
__ <a « I inſtance in the moſt remarkable of their diſcoveries 


Riolanus aſ- © bricHy: and thoſe I take-notice of are, The- valves of the 

Ferts the firſt « 12;ns, diſcovered by Fabricius ab 4qua pendente: The valve 
enventign of , 

the Valvesin at the entrance of the Gut Colon, found as is generally 

the yeirs 0 ©: thought by Bauhinus.— I cannot think theſe to be ſo re- 

ner! markable diſcoveries, but that he might have found out ma- 

15.c.49 ny morc, ſince the time of Veſahius, I ſhallnameone wo 

gave a great light to the Circulation of bloud, and thatis the 

diſcovery which Realdus Columbus made, that the blood did 

paſs through the Lungs out of the right vehtricle into the 

left, and ſo into the Aorta,and all the body. As for thewal- 

wes in the veins, I believe there are fewthat think that Fakrs- 

cius ab Aquapendente, was the firſt diſcoverer of them: for 

they were ſhewed to Ezbricius by father Paul, that famous 

Venetian Monk, as appears in his [ife written by Fulgentio , 

andextant in Engl. Neither indeed was Father Paul the 

firſt Inventour ot them, for they are deſcribed before by Fa- 

cobus Sylvius, Profeſſor of Phyfick at Paris, as Riolanus,and 

Rivtanun 1” Slegelius, and Bartholinns d6 inform the world. 'And as to 

POBL: 1.F» , OS | 

<.459, Mar- the valve in the beginning of the Go/on-gut. (if there be ſuch 

—_— a one, and that it be not rather a protuberant circle, ariſing 

fangu.1.2.p.9. from the joyning of the Ileon and Colon, as Pawns, Falcobur- 

cg 'v 0:us, and Rjolanus hold) whatſoever it be, it was diſcovered 

We, by Varolius, and called the Operculum lei, before that ever 

VaroliusAnat. Buhinus was born, as Riolanus doth demonſtrate: there 

-opprers i are two others that may asjultly pretend to z#, to better me- 

pogr.1.2.c-14. rit the credit then Bauhinus, and thoſe are Solomon Albertus, 

Bartbonn © whom Bartholin inclines unto:and Foannes Poſthius of eMont- 

_ elier, whom Riolanus alſo favours. ; 
—_— « The Smus of the veins,and their uſe found out byDr.W:1- 
i « [i5x—— I wonder Mr.Glanvill ſhould not acquaint us with 


rhoſe particular Sinus which Dr. ;1l;s ſhould finde out;for 
fince 
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ſince in common diſcourſe,when we. ſpeak undeterminately 
of the Sinus, we underſtand thoſe of the bran, it did become 
_ h;mtotell us which others he meant: Icſt a man that knew 
his (kill, ſhould apprehend him ſo ignorant as to think that 
Dr. Willis had newly found out thoſe S:nus,one whereof hath 
for above two thouſand years born the name of Herophiius, and 
was.called Torcular Herophili, in Greek Anvos. But I ſhall 
be ſo favourable as to think that theſe are. not the Sznus he 
meant, Dr. Wills having tried nothing more in proſecution 
of them, then to purſue the Crrculationof the blood there by 


Dr. [#1illis de 
cerebro C Gs 
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the injecting of Inks» liquor, whercas Wepferus uſed atin- 7, 7.c.wey- 
Glare of Saffron; and Bartholinevidenced the ſame thing by a jerus aps 


pair of bellows, or tube and winde inſufatcd.l do beleeve that 
He, or they that ſuggeſted this to him, did mean the Sinus or 
veng vertebrales, which are deſcribed exatly ia the Doctors 
Book, in the thirteenth Table. But I muſt tell him, that 
whatſoever there is in that Piece, which is Anatomzrcal, the 
glory thereof belongs to Dr. Lower, whoſe indefatigatble in- 
duſtry produced that elaborate Treatiſe 3 and any man that 
knows the great prattice of that other Dofer, will grant, 
that although he could not want abilities, yet he wanted lei- 
ſure to attend to {.:ch painful and tedeous inquiries. Dr. Wills 
indeed candidly doth relinquiſh this honour to Dr. Loirer, and 
hu pains deſerved your commendation (Mr. Glanuihl) it that 
be of any value, fo much more then thoſe other inventions 
that are celebrated by the Virtuofi, by how much the ſubject 
was mere minute and ſubtile which he was to trace. All thar 
Dr. Wills contributed, that I hear, was the diſcourſes and 
conjeflures upon the Anatomical dedutiions of Dr. Lower, 
which as #ngenuous as they are, I am ſure neither are, nor ever 
-will paſs all for inventions. But inthe caſe I now mention, I 
am confident that Dr. Lower is ſo ingenuous, asto 'acknow- 
ledge that what He exhibirs there, is taken out of the Cuts 
of Varolius, as far as where they empty themſelves into the 
ſubelawvzan veins.: but think that as ro the Synus, or verns, 


piex.P 11 6,. 
Barthelin. A- 
nat. 3.67 + 


and arteries all alongthE'Sprine,” as there is not any Cut of 


them extant before that I hear of, ſo ] allow them to paſs as 
his snvention ; but the accurateneſs of his Neurology equals 
to the beſt Inventors. N But 
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But if Mr. Glanwi// ;njar'd Dr. Lower iniagtzibuting what 
he invented unto Dr. Willis, he will | 
diſcoveries, you ſhall fee what a Diomn&o@d Win Phyſech. 
'Sr. St”! I adde the origination of the Nerves, which were 
of old ſuppoſed to ariſe out of the ſubſtance..of the-brazn, 


| butare found by late Anatomifts to proceed from the medulla 


Pol.'Coiter. obſcrv. anatom miſeel, 


oblongata. This is ſuch an Addition as becometh our Novel- 
lifts, moſt that they pretend unto being no more then. Mr. 
Glanvill here boaſts of; and which is ſo pitiful an acceſſio- 
nal in Anatomy, that none cver bragged of it, or upbraided 
the Ancients about it , that I remember, except Bartholin 
may be ſaid todo it. Asto the late A4natomsffs, unto whom 
he aſcribes this invention, I would he had told therr names. 
The diflerence betwixt the cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla 
oblongata, is a modern (but not very ate) diſtinCtion. Some 
have made the medulla oblongata and the ſpinal marrow tobe 
but productions of the brat and cerebellum, from whence it 
raifeth it ſelf by four foundations or roots: the diſcrepancy 
betwixt that and the other parts whence it is originated, not 
being ſuek as to juſtific any great conteſt about it : ſince it is 
the uſual conrſe of Nature in its progreſs from the union. of 
two' different bodies, to produce an mtermediate ſubſtance, 
participating df the nature of both. Spinals medulla ortus 
| principium reftius cerebro atque cere- 


Ex ſubſtantis cerebri & cerebelH quaruor bello acceptum fertur, unde non 1mmerito 
radicibus orjtur primum troncvs infignis, caudex, five proceſſus, ſive ſoboles cerebri 


Medulla Pinals appetiatus, ex quo multi 


emergunt ſnrc 
gail. YVarolry 


”; mine neruorum infi- Gppelbatur : nam ix in ullo, nift in. du- 
KAnarom.1 1.c.13.p12. ,, ritie (eft enim cerebro aliquanto ſolidiov 
& firmior) videtur a cerebro differre. Some- have made the 

brain & cerebellum tobe productions of the ſpinal marrow, 

which enlargeth it ſelf within the s#u//,and generateth thoſe 

two Apophyſes called the cerebrum & cerebellum. In fine, it 

doth not appear that the 4rcients miſtook much the place of 

the origination of nerves, if you reckon amongſt them: YVeſal:- 

45 and Fallopius : but they ſaid they roſe all from the brain, 

underſtanding by that word all that which is included with- 

in the 54ul}, and termed that to be the fpinas marrow, which 
was without the 5#u//, and whence thofe other paris nerve- 

rum 
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rum ſeem to riſe, which 4natomifts deſcribe. 


And this /ub- 


tilty of Mr. Glanwll is ſo little regarded by late Anatomiſts, 
that Much1us (a man of as great note as moſt are) flights i# yi; fine 


by the example of Hofman, whoſe ſenſe I ſhall here report : 
eMonendi ſunt adofeſcentiores, ne forte morentur illos qui ne- 


{ amenr med, 
Cc. de uſu ner- 


» Dome 4 , p vor. P 606. 
gletta veterrdsſtinftione dicunt, Omnes nervs ſunt 4 medulla, 


ſed alu ex illa, antequam cranto excidat, alus ex eadem, cum 


jam in ſpinam delapſa eff, & Spinal dicitur. 


hoc aliud eft, quam fruftranea nominum 
novatio? Cum dico me de nervys ex cere- 
bro ot atturum,intelligo totum id quod 
cranio continetur. There is another 
Origination of the nerves,which isas an- 
cicnt as Ariftotle, and which Hofman 
and Vander Linden aflert, wherby they 
are deduced immediately and formally 
' from the brain, but immediately and 

materially from the heart ; for ſo much 
as they hold each nerve to be an Artery 


Caſpar eof- 

nan. Inſitt. 
2 & incd.l gz, C.65, 

Duid enim (ical. 

Ss Dr. Charlton in his Diſcourſe to the 
Royal SoCtety concerning the Brain, takes 
the liberty to underſtand by the Cerebrum 
« well as 8thers, totum ijlud corpws quod 
Calvariz concavo continerur (pag. 67. de 
Propr. cerebri humanj ) thouzh affter- 
wards, when he comes toſ,eak more accu- 
rately, he treats of the Medulla oblongata 
thus: Cercbro proxime ſubjicitur alma 
nervorum ad ſenſus ſpe&antium mater, 8 
funis argentei ( ſieut Sapiens in Eeeleſiadle 
cleganti fed obſcura Allegoria vocat Me- 
dill..m ſpinalem_) principium Medul!a ict- 
licet intra Cranium oblongata. Behold the 


addicion of Mr. & lanvill / 
veſted with the membranes of the brain, 


and ſo iſſuing to ſeveral parts.” This opinion is very agree- 
able to the obſervations that occurre in the prattice of Phyſck, 
and therr arguments ſeem to me ſo plauſible, that Iam fo a- 
verſe with Mr. Glanvill to proclaim a new origination” of whe 
nerves, that I much doubt whether the followers of Galen were 
not deceived, and the Peripateticks in the right. See V an- 
der Linden Diſp.38. de vaſis @ nervu, and Hofman de par- 
tib. ſimilar. in thef. de orig. nerv. ſec. Ariſtor. 

It is clear now that Mr. Glanuilis new addition amounts 
onely to this, that the Ancients did ſome of them hold thar 
the nerves had their original from the brain; others deduced 


them from the heart. Some (perhaps before Varolims) did 
ſubdivide the brain into ſeveral parts, 


and ſaid that the nerves had their origi- 
nation from the meduMla oblongata, and 
not from the cerebrum and cerebel- 


lum. This nicety Dr. Wills makes A 
ſome uſe of, but ſiacc heexplicates no- mr docuir, - © a cerebro petcba+ 


N 2 


” 


V:de Vard!t- 


um 1.1.C.3. 


_ Tf Varolius found it out, @s I believe be 
did , by a peculiar way of diſſeAing the 
head, what is it that My. Glanvill then 
# DDS? Tamſure that Fracaſſatus ſaith, 
VF arojys. primus principium Dinalu me» 
dulle vel intra cranium ſoboleicere in ner- 


thing 


thing of the brain with a mechanical accurateneſs 5 Tſhall on- | 
ly ſubjoyn, that whoſoever ſhall vzew or eat that which they 
call eMedulla oblongata & ſpinals, and compare it with the 
marrow that is in the bones rags Ho _ think it a leſs 
tmpropriet eech, to ſay the eMeduila"oblongata is a part 
of Ms ON to as. it a Medullayy ſubſFence. F 
' & And thoughghe Succus Nutritius be -not- yet fully agreed 
« upon by Phylicians, yet it hath ſo much to ſay for it ſelf, that 
«it may not unreaſonably. be mentioned amongſt the new 
« Inventions —— Ir's. ſtrange Mr. G/amill ſhould entitle 
thy opinion about the Succus Nutritius to ſo great a degree of 
probability, as he doth. Phyſicians are ſofar from being fully 
agreed apon it, that, excepting Dr.Ghfſon, Dr. Charleton, 
; and perhaps one or tno.more, the reſt do generally reject ir. 
—— Dr. Highmore, Dr.Wills, and Bartholine have written againſt 
chondr.c.q. #t ; and ſo hath Deuſingius writ a particular diſcourſe againſt 


Willis inana- ; - 
on man it. Nordoldoubt, but whoſoever peruſeth thoſe Authors 


c20 Which Irefer unto, will be fo far from imagining it reaſon- 
Prod | able to aſcribe the Succus Nutritius to the number of mo- 


dern Inventions, that he will term it at beſt but an ingenious Jl 
Paradox, which when the firſt ſurpriſe is over, vaniſheth 
with the appearance of being ridiculous. How much doth 
Bartholin. our Virtnoſo, and Bartholine differ ? Prodeat Herophilus, ex 
S_—— ic autro educatur Democritus, advocentur proſetores cujuſcunque 
phar p.23. ſorts O& etatis, ſi in diſſes corporum neruts ullum _invene- 
rint liquorena nutrition opportunum, nolim inter eos locums me- 

rers.. 

| *X *© Butof all Modern Diſcoveries, Wit and Induftry have 
\ _ -_—_ « made in the Oeconomy of humane nature,the nobleſt is that 
« of the Circulation of the blood, which was the invention of 
« our defervedly famous Harvey. 'Tis true, the envy of 1a- 
«t [;c;ous Contemporaries would have robb'd him of the Glory 
«« of this Deſcovery,and pretend it was known to Hippocrates, 
'« Plato, Ariſtotle, and others among the Ancients 3 but who- 
« ever conſiders the expreſſious of thofe Authors, which are 
«« ſaid to reſpect the Circulation, who finde that thofe who 
« form the ference, doitbya facuky that makes all kind 
« of Gompoſitions and Deduttions, and the ſame that aſſiſts 
| «c the 


{olok & 9 : OE, 
« the - Enthuſiaſts of our days, 'to Di clearly all our altera- 
« tions of State and Religion,' to the: minuteft particulars in 
< the Revelation of Saint Fohn. + And 1 think'it may be as 
« well concluded from tho firſt chapter! of, 'Geweffr,: as 'from 
« the remains -of thoſe Ancients, who; if they 'had known 
« this great and general Theory, how chance they ſpeak no 
-< more of a thing, which no doubt they had frequent uc- 
« cafions to mention? How came it to be loſt without 
« Memory amongft their followers, who were ſuch ſ«- 
« perftittous Porers upon their Writings? How chance 
« it was not ſhewn to be lodged in thoſe Authors before the 
« days of Dr. Harvey, when Enzy hed zmpregnated and de- 
*- termined the Imaginations of thoſe who were not wil- 
«« ling any thing ſhould be found anew, of which themſelves 
« were not the Inventours? But 'tis not only the re- 
« moteſ Ancients, whom time hath conſecrated, and 4d+- 
« tance made venerable, whoſe Aſhes thoſe fond men would 
« honour with this diſcovery; but even much [ater Au- 
<« thors have had the glory faſtned upon them. For the 
« Invention is by ſome aſcribed to Paulus Yenetus; by o- 
« thers to Profper Alpinus; and a third ſort give it to 
« Andreas Geſalpinus. For theſe, though cither of them 
« ſhould be acknowledged to be the Author, it will make 
« as much for the deſign of my_ diſcourſe, as if Harvey 
« had the credit: and therefore here I am no otherwiſe 
« concerned, but to have juſtice for that excellent man : 
«and the World hath now done right to his eMemory, 
« Death having overcome that Envy which Dogs living 
««vertue to the Grave; and his Name reſts quietly in 
_«« the Armes of Glory, while the Pretenfions of his Rivals 
« are creeping into darkneſs and oblivion. 


Whether thoſe that have gone about to. deprive Dr. 
Harvey. have. been -incited by Envy and Malice, it is 
hard for any conſiderate man to -judpe; .fince thoſe which 
firſt propoſed the doubs about the JYuthor, were-great friends 
to the Theorems ; ſuch as Wabaur, who firſt mentioned it; 
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Riolanus, Nardius, Fracaſſarus, Ny Foavnes Antonides Van- 
der Linden: Allof them pay a groat reſpe&# to Dr. Harvey's 
Pertormanges ; Allof them concur with him gererathy in 
his Affertionslaving thatRia/anus made ſome variation there- 


in, and perhaps his pzſſion. might blinde'his candouy; though 


I donotthink ſo, becauſe 1findehim zealoully vindicating of 
Dr..Harvey from thoſe imputations by which Waleus endea- 
vaured t0:transferithe credit of the jmvertion upon Father 
Paul, = : * 

Another thing maſt take notice of is, that Mr. Glanui/ 
ſpeaks very peremptorily about a thing he hath not enqui- 
red into, for it is evident that he never read the pafſages out 
of the. Ancients, which are cited-by Waleus and Rrolanus, to 
ro-ſhew they. were not altogether ignorant of that motion of 
the bloud which is called Girculation. He thinks it may be 
as well concluded from the ſirſt chapter of Geneſis, as from the 
remains of the Ancients, And why ſo? Is there any thing 
mentioned:in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, that ſounds like 
the Circulation of the blood, or any words that can be applied 
unto this late drſcovery ? not one. But any man that un- 
derſtands Greek,muſt confeſs that the words aurwls, mauu- 
uverts, and Teeol ©. in Hippocrates (whatever he meant by 
them) do molt emphatically ſignifie the Crreulation of the 
blood, as it is now propoſed. It I merit not to be believed 
herein, take the judgement of Julius Gefar, Scalrger upon A- 
riftotle de infomn.x1ij.1444. Tolapor 2 pro xale Tegrov yivo- 
porupalS Teo oy onpainc. 'Tihall not from this place 
deduce the myſtery of the Grrculation-of toe blood, by ſaying 
that r:vers circulate under ground thorough that ſandy earth, 
which thoſe that dig in Wells, when they come unto, they 
can deſcend no further : (which Helmont in the Brabant Dia- 
lect calls @uellem, other Dutch-men name Well-ground and 
Well-ſand ) and after return untothe Sea again by open Chan- 
nels: But whatever the intent of the Philoſopher was,” that 

aiucl9. reed ©, properly imports ſuch a thimg, and that 
we have the name given it by Arrftotle, this Scaliger confeſ- 
ſerh, Ejus ad apoteleſma xxxi. hac ſunt verba. 'AmarO. 
Tepioad'oy, motum; ut infebribus acceſſionem. GCircuitum 


Calwus 
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Calous cum dzcit, fidcliter, non A explicat. Neque enim. 
circumducitur fangurs, ut Teewds impleat fanifcationem 
Nam in febribus 1dcerco dicitur reeol©.,. quia revertitur pa- 
roxyſmwu : quaſs circumduttus ob diem! parum & vacuum 4 
morbo, From which it is evident, that if Scaliger had known 
that the blood had circulated, he would have grantcd it to 
have been properly expieſied here in the Text : which is more 
then He would ſay of any Apocalyptical diſcoveries, or de- 


duttions of that opinion out of the firſt Chapter of Geneſis. 


And if the word Tel ©. be ſo ſignificant, itis hard to deny 
that Hippocrates did not ſet down the thing it ſe]Fin this paſ- 


ſage, 'A FA4Bes ENT? T3 0 auclO. XEYUpPas, TyEyYu&ts Y pete, Hippocrates 


x) Kino uy Tapsxoviar ao wits TAX Siabaapayuo Kai duly 
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py 1 price obey nexiat, 5 n TEEASUTINEL. 5% oida. Kuxay 1 
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yeyermov apyn #x wpiln. Vene per corpus fuſe ſpiritum, 

& fluxum, © motum praflant. Ab una mult propagamur: 

ſed illa una unde mciprat aut ubi definat, non ſcio. Circulo enim 


duCto, principrum non invenitur. Andin thatother; 'Es TEk- m 
\ 5 2 I 8 N 
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"E&wbev Teppn 0x Þ earns ba:qaran: ed oletw apreviclat. Zvupporce 
mit, Evurvoc wit, Evurabia myyla. Kali wy 8Nouerinv mays 
laxcla ip: 3. T4 0 Exdg"w pmepe mepee Tegs To wyor Apyn 
Mey An ds eo xa uwtyO- apuvifla.. EE 92Ts wipes as apy 
p.eyann apnxrecle. In piles alimentum| id eſt, ſanguis nutri- 
ens] & im ungues, atque extremam ſuperficiem intus advenit : 
feris alimentum ab extrema ſuperficie intime revertitur. Corri- 


vatio una, conſprratio una, conſentientia omnia. Certe quod ag 


communem naturam omnia: in quauis parte partes ad opus. 
Principtum magnum | ideſt Cor, pertranſmiſſos ſpiritus & 
ſanguinem}] ad extreman partem pervenit : ab extrema parte 
ad principtum magnum revertitur. There are more paſJa ges 
in the ſame Authour which ſeem to import the ſame thing, 
though his uſual brevity and obſcurity is ſuch, that had nor 
Harvey and others dilucidatcd the point, we had never, I be- 
lieve,. fixed thrs explication upon him, whichamounts to'no 
more then a vew gloſs upin ai old Text : which yet is fuffici- 
ent to check the largeneſs of Mr. Glanvills aſſertion. The 


Teeawos of Plato,and his making the Heart to be the original 
of 
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of the veins, 78 Teepeppus. xls male To pin opoIpas 
« 1ualG.; theſe, are, ſomething more then is to be found in 
the firſt of Geneſis. © And that. paſſage of Ariftorle de Gen.- 
Anim. 1.4. c.ult.. is ſo unlike any thing of eMoſes's, and ſo 
like to the doctrine. of Harvey, that any man muſt blame Mr. 
Glanvill, for raſhneſs of what he ſays. The words are thus 
ſer down by Riolanus,. and I have not: the Orzginal by me to 
conſult: © Cum caeleftia corpora cireulatutermoveantur, infe- 
ricra'corpora motum illum imitars debent,, cumque Oceanus 
fluxu & refluxu moveatur ab influxu Lunari,ſimiltter humores 
zalem motum habere neceſſum eff. Which words ſeem clear 
caough, ſo as to juſtific the Eprphonema of my Author, in op- 


poſition to our Virtuoſo. Duid ifta ſignificant niſt ſanguinis 


Circulationem. He that would be informed more fully about 
the judgement of the Ancients, whether there be any thing 
in them thar diſcovers the Girculation of the blood, © to have 
becn known unto.them ; or that they were not totally-ieno- 
rant, and without any apprehenſcons of it : let him reade the 
firſt letter of Waleus, and the ſeveral Picces of Foannes Ri- 
ol anus about the Circulation of the blood, and the difputati- 
ons of V ander Linden about theCG:rculation of theblood, in which 
he vindicates it in a prolixe diſcourſuntoHippocrates.l wil not 
trouble my ſelf to tranſcribe them: It is evident that all men 
do give unto Harvey the credit of having ſo explicated it,and 
Anatomically provedit, that he may as well be termed the 
Author of it, as Epicurus and others the Authors of that Phi- 
loſophy which they derived from Pythogoras, Democritus,” Leu- - 
cippus, and Ocellus Lucanus, Nor hath Harvey any other 
Plea ahd Right to the Invention, then that he did more fully 
and perſpicuouſly declare it, and in the moſt judicious and ſo- 
[id manner afſert what others had but hinted at, or faintly 
inſiſted on. _. TRELRSI | 
Nor is Mr. Glanvill any better acquainted with the noti- 
ons of the Modern Writers, then he is with thoſe of the An- 
cients, Beſaith, that ſome have aſcribed the Circulation of 
the blood to Paulus'Venetus, 1 muſt.ipform the Reader{who + 
mayeaſily miſtake, if he beone of. the ordinaryGomrcal Wits} * 
that it is not to be aſcribed to Paulus Venetus, the great Tra- 
"X00 veller, 
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weller,who is generally -— toes that name is menti- 
oned; none can ſay that he brought it from the Kingdom of 
Cathay. But Pater Paulus Sarpa (or Serpa) or Father 
Paul, the tamous Venetian Monk, of the order of the Serv 5 
who ſignatiſed himſelf during the time that Venice was in« 
terdicted, He was a Student at Padoa at the ſame time 
that Harvey was there, and diſcovered to Agua pendens the 
walves in the veins, which diſcovery that great Anatomiſt ap- 
propriated to himſelf; and ſo Harvey was thought to have 
abuſed the ſame Father. But fince Fulgentio in the life of 
Padre Paolo doth: not challenge Harvey for this Cheat, as 
he doth Favbricins tor that other; and ſince eMarquardus 
Slezelius could not hear of any ſuch thing upon aitrict En- 
quiry at Venice and Padua, I know not any ſince Walens and 


Franuciſcus {Ulmus, that have aſcribed the invention to Paulus 


Venetus Servita. ” 
Neither did I ever reade of any man that attributed ir 
to Proſper Aipinus: nor is it credible that any ever did ſo. 
For that great Phyſician eſtabliſhed his glory by being an cx- 
ccllent Prafitioner, and not by any Anatomical curioſities, 
whichhe rather contemned, then purſued: and till I know 
what Author Mr. Glanuwil! follows, I believe the mentioning 
of him was occaſioned by that way of diſcoutſe which is 
* common to the W:ts of this Age, to blunder out any thing : 
and by laughing at improbabilities (of their own ſuggeſtion ) 
to explode ſubſtantial truths, or repreſent them as eas, 
But if any did deceive the world in attributing the Circula- 
tion of the blood to Padre Paolo and Proſper Alpinus, it doth 
not follow but that 4ndreas Ceſalpinus was the firſt Inventor 
of tt, and propoſed it to the world in his eMedical and Pe- 
ripatetical ©ueftions, though not in any Set Diſcourſe, but 
aSitcaſually falls into the diſcufiion of other Problems : 
W hereupon it was litle regarded, and not enquired after 3 
the book being alſo ſcarce, and he being of that fa&ton of Phy- 
ſecians which adheres to 4rifioile againſt Galen, whence it 
 hapned that few read his Paradoxes, and one of the braveſt 
men of the latter Age hath been almoſt buried in oblivion. 
However, an ingenious Florentine,call'd Foannes gy" 
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_ aſſerted the repute of Andreas Ceſalpinus, for prece- 


ency to Harvey in the Diſcovery ; nor doth the ſame Author 
doubt, but rhat Erafifiratus was of the ſame opinion : but he 
faith of Caſalpinu this : Faelix cut contigut poſt mortem nan- 
ciſci clariſſimum Patronum Guglielmum Harveium Regium 
Medicum, nobiſque per charum, qus abortivam illam opinto- 
nem excoluit adeo, ut nihnl cultius noftro ſeculo, nilque mirabi- 
lius eccurrerit curioſis & amenarum literarum amatoribus. To 
decide this queffio/A and to put an end to thoſe diſputes which 
trouble ſome of our Virtuoſ; ſo much, by reaſon of that little 


converſe they have with Books, Iſhall draw out the opinion 


of Ceſalpinus, as he expreſicth ' himſelf in his Diſpu- 


tations. 


As a great abettour of Arifot/e, he avows that the Heart is 
the principal part in man, and the original of the veins, ar- 
teries, andnerves3 which is the opinion of Hofman, Van der 
Linden, and other Ariſtotelian Phyſicians. 

He deſcribes the Fabrick of the Heart as exactly as any 
of the Crrculators in reference to the Valves, ſo much talked 
of; but he declares not their ſhape : Vaſorumn Cor definen- 
tium quedam intromittunt contentam in ipſis ſubſtantiam, ut 
vena Cava in dextro ventriculo, & arteria venaly in ſiniftro : 
quadam educunt, ut arteria aorta in ſiniftro ventriculo, ® wena 
arterialy pulmonem nutriens iu dextro: omnibus autem mem- 
branule ſupt _— officio delegate; ut ofcula mmtromutenti a 
non educant, & educentia non intromittant. 

And for the account of the Vena arterioſa, and Arteris 
venoſain the Lungs, Harvey is not more perſpicuous, then 
he is afterwards, where he makes the one to be an 4rtery, the 
other a verne, viz. Putaverunt autem eMedici uſum hunc non 
videntes commutate fuiſſe vaſa in pulmone, ut Arteria quidem 
frnils eſſet vene, vena autem ſimits Arterie : appeRantes ve- 
nas vaſa omnia que im dextrum ventriculum deſinunt, Arterias 
autem,que in ſiniftrum: figmenta mults & abſurditates excog- 

tantes ut uſum invenrent. Pulſat igitur in pulmone vas dextri 
wventriculi, hac enim e corde recipit, ut Arteria magna, & ſi- 
militer fabricatum eff ejus corpus. Vas autem ſinsfri ventri- 
culs 


| Io5) | 

culi non pulſat, quia introducit tantum, W' ejus corpus ſimils ef 
reliquu wenu. © 

e holds that the motion of the Heart and d4rteries de - 
pends not upon any pel/:fick Faculty,but that it ariſeth from 
the oyywos, cbullition, or eferveſcency of the blood in the 
Ventricles 3 and-that the Heart and Arteries arc dilated at 
the ſame time, the blood dilating the Heart, and iſſuing out 
thorough the valves of the Jorta and Pulmonique Artery at 
the ſame inſtant, which is pure Carteſtaniſm. 

He holds that the Blood comes up from the veins to the 
Heart, and there acquires the laſt Perfe#0n, and becomes 
vital and ſprirituous; .in the mention of the Arterious 
Blood, he uſeth indifferently the termes of Blood, ſpi- 
rit, and natural heat, which I delite may be obſerved, 
leſt the proofs ſeem not full enough, and he be con- 
ſtracd to ſpeak of nothing but ſpirits and natural heat in 
the 4rieries, He faith, that this Blood having acquired its 
Perfe6ion in its paſſage through both the ventricles, is diſtri- 
buted tnrough all the parts of the body, for its nutriment by 
the Arteries, in which Arteries there is ſuch a conſtant 
quantity of Blood, that the cftewency of that in the Heart 
impclls the whole continuation of the Arterzes, ſo that they 
beat all at once, Cum enim pulſatio Gordis & Arteriarum 
fit a:cidens quoddam quod ex neceſſitate inſequitur humortis in 
corde efferveſcentiam, qua ſanzuints generatia per ficitur, ut 
mn ceteris que igne elixantur, accidit, Jis de vita '® mort, 
CG 2. intumeſcents corde neceſſe eſt ſimul omnes Arterias 
dilatari, in quas dertvatur fervor; non enim repleri po- 
teft una pars, quin totum fiat majus: ubi non omnt ex 
parte vaſa que continua ſunt fuerint exinanita, Nam nul- 
lo intur exiſtente corpore, non contingit ſimul repleri prin- 
cipiam I extrema , cum motus non flat in inftanti: ext- 
ftente autem. per tatos canales aliquo ſpiritu, ſimul ac in 
principio altus fuerit genitus, neceſſe eft totum ſimul di- 
latari, unum enim ſit ſpiritus accedens cum toto. Cum ergo 
rotum reddatur majus ſumul-ac acceſſerit pars , non poteff 
ana pars dilatart , quin codem tempore dilatetur totum. 
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Vark this Eft autern veluti tolum quoddam Arteries omnes cum corde 
mike on. Continuum enim eft vas ſanguinis perfett;, Spiritu autem ef- 
 Hearr and flante inhabitum corports, © diſtrebuto particulis ſanguine, ne- 

+0ocgped i ceſſe eft tumorem vaſorum deſidere, aue eff pulſus contrattto. 
nued rece- Continue autem hoc fit, quia continua eft partium. nutritio, & 
Ra =_T continua ſanguints generatioin corde. Elevatioigitur Spiritus 
by which you 4 C41ore fit, non tamen temere, ſed alicujus gratia. Nam fine 
_ explain hujuſmod: amplificatione non fieret diſtributio al:menti in om- 
in lome » ol nes partes. | | 
ces, as itonly He plants a kind of Flammula cordis, or fire in the heart, 
es «© which cauſeth the ebullition, and imprints a ſpirituouſneſs in 


went into the the blood that ifTueth out into the Arteries. Hujuſmods locus 

+" ge pr Cor eſt in quo ſecundum Naturam elementum preparatum ar- 

the v-ins, dere poſſit, & fiers ſpiritus : vens alitmentum ſupptditant, 

Arterie flamme ſpiritum recipiunt. 

He ſaith, that the Blood moves towards the Heart, as the 

Oyle to the lame of the burning Lamp, and that the Valves 

as the orifice of the Vena Cava which immit the blood, are 

placed there to moderate the ſource of the blood,leſt it ſhould 

fall in foo faft, & extinguiſh the vital fire:ind that the valves 

at the entrance of the Aorta do flic open upon the effer- 

wveſcency of the blood, by the preſſure of it every. way, to get 

more room : it finding no out-let but by thoſe yielding val- 

wes, which were ſo placed, leſt upon any accident, or vio- 

| lent paſſion, the arterious blood ſhould regurgitate into the 

Heart, Motus fit ex vents in Gor caliditate alimentum trahen-- 

te, ex corde autem in arterias, quia hac folum patet iter pro- 

prer membranarum poſuttonem, poſite autern ſunt hoc modo 

membrane, ne unquam contingeret contrarium motum fiert, 

quod accidere poſſet in vehementibus anims perturbationibus, aut 

alin cauſis, a quibus fanguints retrattio fit ad Cor: Obſiſtunt 

enim huic motut membrane. Nam ſz hoc modo condite non 

eſſent, 1gnis cordis vel levi cauſa extingueretur. Si enim mo- 

zus fieret contrarius ſimile efſet, ac ſi flamma compingeretur de- 

orſum ad alimentum, quod cum mimme ſit preparatum, aut co- 

pioſrus quam oportet, ignem ſuffocat. Oportet enim alimentum 
preparari, &@ paulatim diſpenfars ad locum flamme. 

He ſaith that: this arterions blood, or ſpirit, is diſtributed 

into 
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intoall parts of the 4ody, with areas celerity, and that it is 
that which nouri/heth the parts: and that upon its diffuſion 
into the habit of the body, the ſpirits are very much exhauſt- 
ed, and the corpulent part of the aliment doth remain,being 
coagulated partly by heat, and partly by cold. | 

He ſaith, that the variety of the pulſe, as to ftrength or de- 
bility, celerity and ſlowneſs, depends upon the nature of the 
vital fire, the nature of the almment with which it is fed, and 
ſometimes vpon the particalar Fabrick, or conformation of 
the Heart, in which that Fire is ſeated, 

He placeth AnaFtomoſes betwixt the veins and arteries e- 
very where in the body. Oſculorum communis eſt non ſolum 
in corde, ſed etiam per totum wvenerum & arteriarum 
dutlum, 

He ſaith that the blood is never extravaſated, but where 
itis aggregated to any part by way of nour:/ſhreent, or elſc it 
putrifies : he doth not underſtand how it ſhould not coagu- 
late if once extravaſated; nor can he comprehend how it 
ſhould be reaſlumed into the veins in fuch a caſe. Venam 
continuam eſſe oportet, uſque ad cordis wentriculos, ut inde 
omnis wvirtus deſcendat : nec ullivi contingit disjunftam eſſe; 
ſanguis enim calore cordis deftitutus concreſcit, & tandem pu- 
treſcit. ; 

He makes the Blood to paſs betwixt the right and left ven- 
tricle of the Heart 5 partly by the Lungs, and partly by the 
Septum Cordis, Pulcbre 1gitur condita ſunt omma. Cum enim 
fervere oporteret in corde ſanguinem, ut fieret alimenti perfettio: 
primo quidem in dextro veniriculo, in quo craſfior adhuc cont:- 
netur ſanguis, deinde autem in ſiniflro, ubi ſincerior fangun eft 
partim per medium ſeptum, partim per medios pulmones refrt- 
gerationis gratia tx dextro mſiniſirum-mittitur, Interim au= 
tem pulmo abunde nutriri poteſt: totum enim eum ſanguinem 
abſumere, quem recipit, egreditur fines rations. Non enim rara- 
eſſet ejus ſubſtantia & levis,ut videtur ſitantum altmenti, vim 
in ſuam naturam converteret.This he thus further. explains. 
Pulmo per venam arteris ſimilemex dextro cordis ventriculo 
fervidum hauriens ſanguinem, eumque per anaſtomoſin arterix 
wvenali reddens qua in ſiniftrum cordrs ventriculum tendit, tranſ- 


miſſo . 
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miſſo interim aere frigido per aſperg arterie canalls, qui juxta 
arteriam venalem protenduntur, non tamen ofculis communt- 
cantes, ut putavit Galenus ſolo taflu temperar, Huic Sangui- 
mis Circulationt ex dextro cordts ventriculo, per pulmones in ſi- 
mftrum ejuſdem ventriculum optime reſpondent ea que ex diſſe- 
tone apparent. Nam duo ſunt vaſa in dextrum wentriculum 
 deſinentia, duo etiam in ſiniftram, Duorum autem unum in- 
tromitiit tantum, alterum educit, membranis eo ingenio con- 
firutin. Vas 1gitur intromittens, vena eft magna quidem in 
dextro, que cava appellatur ; parua autem 18 ſiniſtra, ex pul. 
mone introducens, cuſus unica eft tunica, ut caterarum venarum. 
Vas autem educens Arteria, eft magna quidem in ſinifiro, qua 
Aorta appellatur, parua autem in dextro ad pulmones derivans, 
cujus fimiliter due ſunt funice, ut in cateris arterits. 

He holds that the ſpirituous or arterious blood is caſt out, 
and diffuſed vigorouily into the habit of the body, that the 
veins and arteries being continuous by Araftomoſis, it returas 
to the Heart again, vigorating the blood of the vena pryta 
and Cava as it returns ; which is ſufficiently intimated in 
that hz deduces all the v/gour and vitality of the blood from 
the Heart, and that this vigour or natural beat is carried 0- 
ver the body by the Arteries alone, and that itis neceſſary 
that the whole venous Syſteme, or contexture of Arteries 
and veins be continuous, ieft the bloud in the vers, being de- 
{titute of the cordial heat, ſhould coagulat eand putrifte. He 
holds that this motion, or Circulation of the blood is without 
intermiſſion ; and that the ſwelling.of the veins upon-the 
Ligature is a ſufficient proof of it. But he holds, that the 
recourſe of the blood by the veins is greater in the ſleep,then 
when we awake 5 which he proves thus, in that the verns are 
more full and tumid during ſleep, then waking; and the pulſe 
weaker, and more ſlow; as any man may obſerve, From 
whence he concludes, that the natural heat Cwhich is the 
Arterious blood, as ] obſcrved before, to prevent all poſſible 
miſtakes ) which was otherwiſe in great part expended up- 
on the reyves and ſenſortes, doth in ſleep return ; and fill the 
reins more vfibly (that exhauſtion ceaſing) then when we 
AIC Nor antes. 
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Hy opinion will be beſt ſer h_ in his own words ;- and 
I think it neceſlary to do it, becauſe Nardius hath done it 
ſo imperfely, that one would attribute as little to his al- 
 legations, as to thoſe which are cited out of the Ancients; 
and if Thad notread Czeſalpinus long before, I ſhould have 
thought the Florentine to have intitled Ceſa/pinus to the opi- 
nion out of envy to Harvey, or out of a partial defire to ad- 
vance the glory of the Tuſcan Academy at P:ſa, when Ca- 
ſalpinus was Profeſſour. Thus that learned man writ a- 
bout the year 1590. or a little aftcr. 


Audreas Ceſalpinus Queſt. Medic. ]. 2. Qu. 17, 
edit. venete {ecunda in 4®. A,D. 1593. fol. 
234-.col.1. 


© Fed 1l1ad ſpeculatione dignum videtur, Propter 

; quod intumeſcunt vente ultra locum apprebenſum, non 
fcitra: quod experimento f{ciunt qui yena ſecant : 
* vinculumenim adiiibent citra Jocum ſeSions, non 
© ultra - quia tument ven# wltra vinculum, non citra. 
<Debuiſlet autem oppolitv modo contingere, fi mo- 
© tus ſanguints & ſpiritus a vilceribus fit in totum 
* corpus : intercepto enim meatu,non ultra datur pro» 
e prefſus - tumor 1giturvenarum cztra vinciluy des 
© builſet fieti. An folvitur dabitatio ex eo. quod fori- 
© bit Ariftyteles, de Som c. 3. ubi inquit, Neceſſe enint 
© quod evaporatur aliquouſque impelli t deinde conwerti 
© 79 permutart, ſicut Euripuin « calidumenim cu julque 
© anzmalzum al ſuperiora natum.- eſt ferri: cum antem 
* in ſuperioribus locis fuerit, multum final ite- 
Frum revertitar, ferturque deorſum, . Hlec Ariſioteles. 
Pro 


; | .(x10 | 

4 Pro cujus loci expl1 we AE ud fciendum eſt : 
© Cordis meatus ita a natura paratos efle, ut ex vena 
© Cava intromillio fiat in Cordis ventricalum dex- 
© trum, unde patet -exitus in pulmonem: ex pulmone 
© preterea alium ingreſſum efle jm Cords ventriculum 
f feniſtram, ex quotandem patet ex'tus in Arterram 
* Aoritam, membranis quibu{dam ad oftia valorum 
fappoſitis, ut impediant retroceilum : Sic enim 
£ perpetuus quidam motuseſt ex vena cava per C'o; & 

.*pulmones m Arteriam Aortam ; ut in Quaſtionibus 
© Peripateticis explicavimus. Cum autcm in oiz#7a 
* motus caloris nativi fiat extra, ſcilicet ad' lenloria : 
<in Sono autem intra, {cilicetad Cor: putindum 
eſt in vigilia mulcum ſpiricus & ianguinis terri ad ar- 
© terias, inde enim in nervos iter eſt, In ſomno au- 
© tem eundem calorem per venas reverti ad Cor, non 
©per Arteriam. Judicio ſunt pulſus, qui expergil- 
© centibus finnt magni, vehementes, celeres, & cree-. 
*bri, cum quadam vibratione: in ſomno autem 
© parvi, languidi, tardi & rari notante Galeno.. 3, de 
© cauſ; pul. 9,10. Num in Somnocalor nativas minus 
*yergitin arterias + in caldem erumpit wehementius 
*cum expergilcuntur. YVene antem contrario ſe 
© modo habent : nam inſomno fiunt rumidiores, in 
* vigilia exiliores, ut patet intuent1 eas que in manu 
<{unt. Tranſit enim in ſomno calor nativus ex ar- 
* terits in vena per ofculorum communjonem, quam As 
* naſtomoſin yocant , & inde ad Cor, Ut autem ſangii» 
* nis extindatio ad ſuperiora, & retroceſſus ad inferiora 
© ad inſtar Enripi manife$taeſt in ſomno &> wigilia, ſic 
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non obſcurus eft ujuſmodi motus in quactnque parte cor. 
poris vinculum adhibeatur, ant alia ratione occludan« 
ur vene. Cum cnim tollitur. permeatio, intumeſcunt 
rivuli qua parte fluere folent, =. 


From hence it is clear that He held that the 300d did cir- 
cslate continually, falling into the Heart by the vens Cava, 
and ifJuing out by the Aorta into all parts of the body : that 
#415 motion of the blood was percceivable by the Ligatures 
at any time, but moff manifeſt in the intumeſcence of the veins 
in ſleep; at what time alſo the b/o0d or natural heat (which 
isall one tohim) did paſs by way of 4naftemoſis out of the 
arteries into the verns, as well as at other times. So that we 
are not to imagine any interrupted circulation in him, but 
that it did conſtantly flow night and day, ſleeping and wa- 
king, though with unequal celerity. In letting of 5/cod he 
tells us, that the blood which ficlt ifTues out is venous, and 
blacker then that which follows, and comes more :mmed:- 
ately out of the Arteries, ——Venas cum Arterits adeo copulars 
oſculis, ut vena ſecta primum exeat ſanguis venalts nigrior;de- 
inde ſuccedat arterialis flavior, quod plerumque contingit. And 
he explains the motron of the blood, and natural heat thus, to 
prevent all ambiguity. At inſtabit quis in ſomno nequaquans 
prohiberi calorem in cerebro © ſenſorty : pulſant entm arterie 
jn toto corpore etiam in ſomno, At preſente calore innato debu- 
:fſet duci in attum facultas animalis, An calor innatus in ſom- 
n0 viget in venis © arteriis, non in nervis fine quibus, non fit 
ſenſus & motus? Extra igitur Ferri eft nerves petere, intre 
autem non ſolum ad viſcera, ſed in omnes venas T&F arterias : 
unde ofperationes naturales magis perficiuntur in tots cor- 

ore, | 

: I hope I have now determined the ©ueftion which hath 
occaſioned ſo many heats in the world concerning the Ciy- 
culation of the blood,who was the firft Inventor of it 7 I have de- 
monſtrated that Andreas Ceſalpinus, a rigid Peripatetich vp- 
on ſenfble Experiments & Mechanical confiderations,not notio- 
nal apprebenſions,did not only \ "pas this motionofthe blood 
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even through the Lungs) butgaveit the name of CIRCN- 
LATIO SANGUTINIS; which name is not ſo proper #n it 
felf, conſidering the Fabrick of the veins and arteries,and the 
Labyrinth in which the blood moves univerſally, deſcribing a 
Line no way circular, as that a man-would have pitched up- 
on it in any other Yge then when Ceſalpinus lived, when the 
knowledge of the Learned Languages was leſs general then 
. now, and ſuch a barbarous flile in faſhion, as our Inveatour u- 
ſed. Butit was not ſo in the days of Dr. Harvey, who pub- 
liſhed his Treatiſc in 4. at Francfourt in the year as I take 
it) 1628. 1muſt confeſs Iam apt to think upon! this con- 
ſideration, that Dr. Harvey (who was a Peripatetique Phy- 
fician, and in whoſe time at Padoa, thoſe Phyſicians did 
fouriſh with the greateſt repute of Learning and skill in 4- 
natomy, as well as Philoſophy) did take up this epinion from 
my Author. And although there wanted not occaſion by 
reaſon of what Waleus, Kolanus, Slegelius, and others had 
faid upon the point, for him to declare the original of the arſ- 
covery, yet in his 1wo Anſwers to Riolanus, and his Book of 
Generation, He no where aſſerts the Invention ſo to himſelf, 
as to deny that he had the 1n14mation or notion from Ceſal- 
pinus3 but leaves the Controverſy in the dark: which filence 
of his I take for a #acite Corfeſſon. His Ambition of Glory 
made him willing to be thought the Authour of a Paradex 
he had ſo illuſtrated, and brought upon the Stage, when it 
lay unregarded, andin all probability buried in oblivion. Yet 
fuch was his Modeſiy, as not tovindicate it to himſelf by tel- 
ling a Lie. And ſuch his Prudence, as rather to avoid the 
debate, then reſolve it to his prejudice. Had Dr. Harvey been 
a Chymiſt, I ſhould have gueſſtdthat he might have fixed up- 
on the word Circulation, upon other- reaſons, and thoſe con- 
gruous enough to-his Hypotheſes: but ſince (eſpecially in the 
Len and ot days when he writ) thofe Studres were 
uilons Ondarr” llutritfmi Principis Auri- unknown to him, and not valued by 
«ci Conſi'iarius, meminifle ſe audire ipfom jm, Tam inclined to think that He 
ET Eh nktn. Ro om & did receive his firſt Iutelljgence from: 
Kione viventium- inquirendi occafionem this Profeſſour .at Piſa (where Harvey 
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that in the divulging of his Opinion, theſces peries, coqne nomine Londi nj ge- 
they are as little to be ſeen, as the firſt quoque TY va ipſum, vel — — | 
endeclines which Painters draw in Pi- riotum, a Caſglþino accepiſſe. Nemo enim 
Hures that are loft, when the Pourtraift mg. nr— - — 
is finiſhed: or as in the firft Appear- vel fituls ſe, nedum eruditions varietate 
ances of Plants above-ground, where 93 ſwimime commenter, Je An 
thoſe /eaves and buds,which often give cercir. 9. ſeR. 196, & excrat. 16, ſe" 
growth to the ſucceeding femme, 552 
flower, and fruit, are loft, or altered lo 
as not to be known. Let it ſuffice, that Dr. Harvey had 
parts and indufiry enough to have diſcovered it, had he not 
been prevented therem. And I ſhould have imagined that our 
Countreyman had found it out, without any communication 
with thoſe other books (a thing poſſible enough, and of 
which we have inſtance in the caſe of Rudbek, Bartholine,and. 
Folice} but that the reaſons I have alledged render the caſe 
ſuſpicious. Had Geſalpinus writ a diftintt Treatiſe, Idoubt 
not but much of the Glory had been h:is : fince there are as 
great differences between one CGireulator, and another, and 
greater, then betwixt him and Harvey : but his notions be- 
ing confuſedly laid down here and there in his Peripatetick and 
See d;oimal Queſtions, and he being not ambitious to pre- 
tend to any new- diſcoveries, only toilluſtrate Arifotl es tee 
nets. I ſhall allow Harvey the poſition of his preſent re- 
pute: nor doI give my ſelf this trouble of collecting up 
into a method theſe confufed aſſertions of Ceſalpinus out of 
any envy to the dead, but out of animoſity to Pretenders to 
Wit and Learning, that brag it thus among us3 yet if to 
be ignorant of what hath paſſed in the world heretofore, be an 
argument of childiſhneſs, there is not any thing more pue- 
rile then this ſort of Virtuoſr. 

I might not diſmiſs my Reader, but that the great noiſe 
which this G:rculation of blood makes in the World, enfor- 
ceth me to ſpeak a little more about the «tz/ity of this 4dif- 
covery, which our Authour deſcribes to be the moſt noble of 
all thoſe diſcoveries in the Qeconomy of humane nature, which 
Wit and Induflry have made. 1doconfeſs 1 think the Argu- 
ments for it to be ſuch as _ of no Anſwer in general ; 

2 but 
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but when we come to debate ra it paſſeth through the Lungs, 
(which R#o/anus almoſt invincibly diſproves) or through the 
Septum Gordis, (which Riolan and Bartholin aſſerts, but 
. Harvey, Slegelius, Vander Linden, and others, reject it cn 
' good rue what it is that cauſeth the pulſation of the 
Heart ? what continues on the motron of the blood in the 
VEins, even when a Ligatare is made betwixt the antecedent 
and ſubſequent blood. W herher the blood be diffuſed ints the . 
habit of the body, and retmbibed by capillary veins, or conveyed 
on by Anaſtomoſes? whether there be any difference betwixt 
the venous and Artericus blood ? How the Phenomena (which 
undeniably are obſcrved ) about the pulſe can be made out 3 
and particularly how ſome have lived without any Pulſe, others 
(which I have known) #n the palpitation of the Heart, ſuffer 
no change in their Pulſe? How upon difſefion or wounds ſora- 
times both ends of the weine divided do bleed? How ſome 
bleed at the arme without any Ligature; ſome upon a double 
Ligature? Theſe, and many other queſtions, when I come 
to diſpute with my ſelf, methinks I am forced to conſtrain 
my judgement in the aſſent I give to that Probleme: and 
what I am aſhamed todeny, I finde I cannot own without 
ſome reluttancy, which is daily encreaſed in me by ſcruples 
arifing from the Prattick Part of Phyſick; nor do I bluſh 
to declare my ſeli an Abettour only of ſuch Tenets, as are 
conſiſtent with, andilluſtrated by Prafical Phyſick : it was 
thought at firſt that this Circulation of blood would over- 
throw all he uſual e Methods of Phyſick, and introduce new 
and beneficiai diſcoveries in that part of eMedrcine which is 
Therapeutick, But Harvey denicth that it varieth the eMe- 
dicine of the Ancients; and Slegelius aſſerts the ſame opini- 
on, avowing it to be rather an happy illuſtration, then a 
ſubverſion of the fermer prax#, though it alter the Theory 
much. In fine, thoſe little advantages and Droreſmer,which 
we derive from that Invention merit not our notice; nay,any 
man ſhall with more aſſurance blced in many diſeaſes in ſun- 
ary manners and different places, upon diverſe indications upon 
the old obſervations and rules, then on the new hypotheſes, 
wherein as to the uſe of parts, and nature of hamors, there 
is 
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' is as little of e/carneſs and ns IE as there is efficacy it. 
that prafFrce, which is regulated moſt thereby. | £ 
[ had forgot to rake notice of the vere la#ee aſcribed to Xn 
Hſelliur, the invention of them is thought a great diſcovery, 4-p.412. ; 
and ſuch as fignatiſeth a man in this Age, Yet even thoſe 
veſſels were known to Galen, as Nardius proveth out of his 
book againſt Erafiftratus, c.s. and out of the laſt chapter of 
his Anatomical Adminiſtrations, It is truce, he calls them 
Arteries; he ſaith they were in the Meſentery filled with 
Mrlk, and that he obſerved them in young Kids. And Hof- 
manin his Varie Le&tiones doth produce out of Galen, de uſu 
part. 1.4. ſect.19. a place ſo evidently ſhewing that Galer 
and Herephilus did recover thoſe Vene laftex 5 that Veſlingi- 
us cricsoutina Letter to him, Exiftimo aut mhil cums Hero- 
philo Galenum vidiſſe, aut has *']d\ias pecerieers 6a; hos pyil xxi. 
3pſos duttus efſe, quos lacteos cum Aſcl]lio nominamus. ©uzx 
ad Pancreatis aJ1a1n owpara (ex multarum enim glandu- 
larum compage conftruttum videtur) pertinent. Theplace in MN 
Galen is this, as Hofman repreſents it. mporoy phy 9: Tavh Ro 
T&@ peoevieetw PAC: emoinoey (Sia avaxcvutiap avlyy Th Spe 62. 
at af evlivor, pm Teentuylas as To mrap. Ns ai HegpinOs 
ET -E Irwin Tive wud TAU leoow-aul 44 ol @2.86855 a 
a NANG TT wy bn To; TUNG: Teepuhwra, W hich proof as it 
is p-rſpicu9us enough to ruine the diſcovery of the Vene La- 
6:4, and the deducing of them unto the Glandules of the 
Meſentery (beyond which Herophilus and Galen did never 
trace the journey of the CHyle, bur imagined thoſe verns to 
noariſh the Meſentery) ſolcthink that the zrvention of the 
Dutt us Thor acius belongs to Anar. Veſalius, and Burghot. En 
fachius: the one more obſcurely propoſeth it, the other more 
openly. | 
A-adr. Veſalius de fabrica corpcris bumani 1. 3. c 7. Jo %nt. Van 
iy p.291- E4ir. Venet. 1568. | vo ELIE 
.—« Jdeo ut mihietian perſuaſum ſit .quamais 1d nunquam ,,,,. x.5c.9 
« viderim; interdum 4 ſiniſtro cone caudtc:s latere, ubi qugulum 
6c contingit, venam depromi, que ſecundum fniſirum wvertchya- 
«rum latus declivis dutta, finiftris coſiis ſamos offerat : ita 
«quam fine part nuncupamus,  dexiras coftas atente.  Atqua 
< hujuſmodt ven ortu;n, nongantum 4 jugulo pramumn —_— : 
aL p 23% WIS | 
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« ſed paulo infernis,etiam agnus atteflatur: inquo tale aliquid 
« ſemel «bſervaÞr. | 

« Viden":venife in rem, -&-quafi in manu jam habuiſſe il- 
© 1vd Ariadnz filum, quod ſecutus penetrare in nature Lt 
« byriniham, majoremque fibi gloriam comparare potuiſ\- 
« ſer 2 ſed quo fructu ? Audi fis, & diſce, quam homini,ſci- 
« entias ſectanti, neccflarium fit, etiam in naturalibus'eum, 
« quiſuijuris & muneris fecit, docere homines ſcientias & 
« artes, Pſ 94. v.19. Jer. 28. v.26, precari, Revela oculos 
«* meos ut ccrnam mirabilia in operibus tuis,ex Pſ.119.v.186. 

« Verum, inquit, efjuſcemodi non nf} rariſſ me occurrentes ve- 
 narum ſeries, anatomes fludioſo non altter \experdendas -p.- 
« tarim, quem ſi interdum ſextus in manu digitus, aliud.me mor- 
« fruoſum ſe ſpeftandum offerret. 0 Hdeo ut fquando in publics 
« {eftionibus hac obſerve, ea tanquam non eſſent, tacite preter- 
« eamne arts candidati in omnibus corporibus hac obſertars. ar- 
« bitrentur. 

« Quanto cgregius, & propterhoc non unam atque-im- 
«.mortalem laadem meritus Barth. Euftachius : qui non ſo- 
« lam candide exponit,quod viditz ſed ct prxmiflo, quod res 
« merebatur, przloquio conatus eſt poſteriorem ſtudia ex- 
« citare ad ultcricrem inquiſitionem et perteEtiorem cogni- 
« tionem. Neque cnim ignorabat, res quidem 1ventionem, + 

« cuTuyias Mmunus effe : at vero £jus plenam cognitioners 7. 
« eurEyrizs Opus eſſe. Scd audiamus ipſum. 

« Ad hanc nature providentiam quandam equorumvenanm a- 
« lias pertinere credidi: quecum artificas © admirationy plen: 
« fit, nec deleftatione ac frutlu careat : quamonu minime fit ad 
« Ihoracem alendum inflituta: opere pretium eft at exponetur. 
« Itags in ths animantibus, pergit ab hoc ipſo infignt trunco fint- 
« firs juguls, qua poſterior fedes radics vene interna jugular 
« fpettat, magna quedam propage grrminat : que preterquam 
« quod in ejus origine oftiolum ſemi-circulare habet, eft etiam 

«© ALBA ET AQUEI HUMORIS-PLENA4; nec longe ab 
« ortutrduas partes feinditur ; panlo poſt rurſus coeuntes in us 
« 1am : qua nulles ramos diffundens, juxta- ſimfirum vertebra- 
« ram latus,peneirato ſepto ranfecefautreriatn ad medium ſq; 

« tumborum fertur : quo latior efferta, magnamq; arteriam cir- 


. « cumplexa,obſcuriſſimum finew, mhilq; adhuc on bene-perce- 
+ Kotumobiinet. ince 


| 


(rs L 
Since the writing bereof, I $6.98 with a book contain- 
ing certain Letters of eMarcellus eMalpightus, _ and Carobus 
Fracaſſatus 3 in which it is obſervable that Fracaſſatus (the A4- 
natomy-Profeſlour at Piſa) doth aſcribe the Invention of the 
Girculation of the blood to Caſalpinus, and of the dufus 
Theracius to Euftachius : His words are theſe : * Adeo oſcitan- 
«114 Autorum quadam tam male greponuntur,ac tanguntur, ut 
« eporteat alios eadem repetere, ac ditare novis elucubrationibus, 
&« ac ſinunquars fuiſſent. Sanguinis Circulatio, Galaxia in 
« Microcoſmo humano, ſcilicet via Chyls Cor, nonne Cxfal- 
« pinum agnoſcit Authorem, ac Euſtachium de vena ſine pari? 
« Et tamen ſoles in Scholis Autores crepant Anzlos Harvzus, 
« & Diepenſes Pecquetos : non tamen ſpernendi, qui verum 
« rudimenta ponunt, etiamſiinfetto nec abſoluto opere ceſſave- 
« rint ; qus invenit anticipavit laborem & curam quarenat: 
« U& ad minora vocatur, i quaſtionis ſolicitudo & jattatio tolla- 
« tur: par tamen decus manet & illum, qui primum invenit, 
« & quts poſtremuns perfecit, neſcio enim an praſtet inveniſſe, 
« an ditaſſe. | ; 

Having ſaid thus much, I leave Mr. Glanwill, to anſwer 
thoſe little guiHets of his, which can convince none but Shal- 
low-brain'd and Comical Wits. ___ © they krew theſe grand 
«« Theories formerly how chanceth it that they ſpeak no 


F 


« more of things, which no doubt they had frequent occati- 


* ons to mention? How come they to be /eft wichout memory 
«among their followers, who were ſuch ſuperſ{iticus porers 
« upon their writings * How chanceth it nct to have been 
« ſhewn to be lodged in thoſe Authors before the days of Dr. 
« Harvey,&c. when Envy had impregnated and determined 


Fracaſſatus 
decercbro, 
P. 202s 


« their imaginations? Let illiterate perſons and Mathema- v 
/ 4 


«ticians be ſwayed againſt plain proof by theſe Arguments. 
I tnink in ſtead of Temples and Aitars to be erected to 
theſe Inventors, there is more necd of a Schoo/maſter and an 
Antiquary, the one to teach then humane learning, the other 
to inſtruct them in paft diſcoveries 5 leaſt, with much trouble 
and pains our new Philoſophers ſhouj}d finde owt again the 
Art of Printing, or Etching : the uſe of Gunperder, or the 
Lead-ſiene. 


Of 


as vw. © 
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Of Transfuſion of Blood-- into Animals. 


&« # ; ' Hus, Sir, I have done- with Inflances of Anatomical 
$ « Advancements, unleſs I fpould hitherto referre the 
« late noble Experiment of Transfuſion of the Blood, 
« from one living Animal into another, which I think very fit to 
« be mentioned ; and I ſuppoſe it is not improper for this place: 
« Or however, I ſhall rather venture the danger of impropricty 
«- and miſplacing, then omit the taking notice of ſo excellent 
« z Diſcovery, which no doubt future Ingenuity and Practice 
« will improve to Purpoſes not yet thought of ; and we have very 
« great likelihood of advantages from it in preſent Pro- 
« ſpect. | = 
G For it is concluded, That the greateſt part of our diſeaſes , 
« ariſe either from the ſcarcity, or malignant tempers and 
<« corruptions of our Blood ; in which caſes Transfuſion is an 
« obvious Remedy; and in the way of this Operation the pec- 
« cant blood may be drawn out,without the danger of too much 
« enfeebling Nature, which is the grand inconvenience of meer 
«« Phlebotomics. So that this Experiment may be of excel- 
«lent uſe, when Cuſtom and Acquarntance have hardned men 
« to permit the Prattice in Pleurifies, Cancers, Leproſfies, 
« Madneſs, Ulcers, Small-Pox, Dotage, . and all ſuch like 
« Diſtempers. And I know not why that of injeCting prepared 
« Medicines immediately into the blood, may not be better and 
« more efficacious then the ordinary courſe of Prattice : Since 
« this will prevent all the danger of fruſtration from the loath- 
«ings of the Stomach, and the diſabling, clogging mixtures 
* and alterations they meet with there, and intheinteflines, in 
-© which no doubt much of the ſpirit and virtue s loſt, But in 
« the way of immediate injection they are kept intire, all thoſe 
« mcomveniences are avoided, and the Operation is like to 
« be more ſpeedy and ſucceſsful. Both theſe noble Experi- 
«« ments are the Jatc Inventions of the ROYAL SOCIETY, 


ohw 
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« pho have atteffed the reality of the former, that of Transfuſion 
« of Blood by numerous trials on ſeveral forts of brute Ani- 
« mals, Indeed the French made the Experiment firſt upon 
« humane Bodies, of which we have 4 good account from Moun- 
« fjeur Dennis. But it hath teen praftiſed alſo with fair 
« and encouraging ſucceſs by our Philoſophical Society. The 
« other of injection, if it may be mentioned as a different in- 
« vention, was alſo the Produtt of ſome generous Inventors; 
&« though sndeed more forward Forreigners have endeavoured 
« to uſurp the Credit of both This latter likewiſe hath ſuc- 
 Cceeded to conſiderable good effefts in ſome new Trials that 
« have been made of it in Dantzick, as appears in a Letter. 
« written from Dr. Fabricius of that City, and Printed in the ” 
« Philoſophical Tranſlations. 6 

I ſhall not quarrel with Mr. Glanvill for miſplacing this Thoſe For- 
difcourſe about the Transfuſiomef Blood, but 1 think all-the T&ig yo 
World will condemn himfor aſcribing cither the invention after —_— 
of Transfuſing blood, or of injefting eMedicaments into the _ GIN | 
werns, unto the Society. That the latter was a thing much thc injefing 
practiſed by Dr. Wren and others in Oxford, before the Re- Y}Meeice. | 
ſtoration of his Majeſty, and before that ever the SOCIETY :nrention:as | 
was thought upon,is athing known to all that were at thoſe ©/M<7 Schor- 
days in that Univerſity. 1 ſaw my ſelf in thoſe days the arr.1,xicc. 
Dog into whoſe veins there was injefted a Solution ofOpium, 31. P- $91.8. 
at the Lodgings of the Honourable Robert Boyle, of which Sack; Fad 
he makes mention in his ſecond diſcourſe of the Uſefulneſs <can Miero- 
of Natural Philoſophy, and Borrichius in his Letters to Bar- CS 
tholinus. © done, unjuſt 

As for that other of Transfuſing the blood out of one Animal !Y PBnily- 


ing Solertiſc 


into another, if the Queſtion be who fir#t propoſed it into the pram Indy. 


World to be tried, it is certain that Libavius firſt did that, at Sn 
leaſt Iknow not any more ancient then He. That Learned of 


man above Fifty years ago, ſo plainly deſcribes the Transfu- ders 


h, *' . A > FL . 
{fion, that one can hardly diſcourſe of it with more clearneſs, _— "i 


then there is done in theſe words. Hdſit Tuvents rebuſtus, ſa- ragm arca- 


mus, ſanguine ſpirituoſo plenus : Adſiet exhauſlus Tiribus, tenuis, no 


macilentus, vix animam trahens. Magiſler Artis habeat 1 nemem a u, 


bulos argentees inter ſe congruentes, apertat arteriam robuſti & © ene 
inbulum fouit, 3:46 L5- : 
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tubulum inſerat, muniatque mox & egroti arteriam findat, & 
tubulum faemineum infigat : jam duos tubulos fibs mutuo appli- 
cet, & ex ſano ſanguis arterialis calens I ſpirituoſus ſaliet in 
eerotum, unaque vits fontem afferet,omnemque languorem pel- 
{-+, This allegation was made uſe of by an Italian Phioſs- 
pher, and filenceth ail thoſe in England, or France, that pre- 

Phil-C. Traaſ- xend to the Glory of having ficit propoſed : So that the Au- 

ey þ 37+ thour of the Philoſophical Tranfattions confelleth it in theſe 

OY words”. This indeed isclear enough, and obligeth «s to 

Ly his leave averre a greater Antiquity of this operation, then before we 

it; ters only by... , ; : . 

che mention WELE aware of, though 'tis true, Libavius did not propoſe it, 

aniline Tl bur qnly ro mock at it (which is the common fate of yew In- 
wv he Ope- Ventions in their Cradle) befides that, He contriyes it with 

AW reat danger borh to the Recipient and Emittent, by propo- 

-ofcthirour fing © open Arteries in both, which indeed may be practi- 

ef omePara- ſed upon Brutes, but ought. by no means upon Max, Till 

ceificn M8” that learned Italian had inſtructed the Firtuoſs in the point, 
and not there had been a great Controverſic agitated between the 
ry 9?" French and Engliſh Societies about the Invention. The for- 

ding char thz Nier pretended, that it was mentroned firſt among it them a- 

7*a/cian © bout eleven years ago, at the Aſſcmbly, in the houſe of Moun- 

fechrh!8Tranf: fieur ds Montmor, and that the publick is beholding to that 

* ares ph i Monſieur tor this diſcovery, and the benefits and advantages 

m_ that ſhall be reaped thereby. But about the perſon thar 

SceMr-F. ſhould rf m-ntion the delign, the French vary. Mon- 

Penny FS. feur de Gury fathers it upon the Abbot Bourdelot : but 

Traniat. the Author of their Fournals upon a Benedittine Friar. Our 

Society having given the world occafion to take notice of it 

publikely, and having otherwiſe long before purſued the 

Oxford-Ilwoention of injefting Liquors into the veins, thought 

themſeives injured in this, that the French ſhould uſurp the 

Credit of ſuch a diſcovery as had its firſt birth in England, 

vpon a pretence that it was conceived in France: it bein 

notorious, the French took occafion to try it by the Example 
of the Engiif Virtueſi: and theres being no publick record ci. 
red, declaring the time and place of the Invention propoſed 
the Method to pradfiſe it, and the ſucceſs of the Executions 

Thersupon began a Peper-ſcuffle betwixt the Gazettiers A 

the 


3b.num.28. 
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the Curienſe which ang man may reade with ſome pleaſere, 


becauſc they had on both ſides ſuck little Lopick, as to argue 


. from the mentioning of 4 deſign, to the effecting it. -If rhe 
way of Argumentation be good and fokid, then Arifflotle, and 
ſach of the Ancients, as propoſe# the ſquaring of the Circle, 

not be denicd the glory of being Inventors of zt : So 
i ow firſt propoſed a perpetual metion, or the North- 
weſt Paſſage, may go tor Inventors of them: yet are none of 
theſe things yet diſcovered. Oh! new Correlates, and 
worthy of our Inventors | Long ago Ariffotle and the Com- 
mon Diale&icks told us, Datur ſcibile de guo non datur Sci- 
entia, But noneliks our Anti-Logicians-ever taught, there 
were a fort of Inventors whole Inventions were yet to ſeek. 
All that our Inventors did, was, that after :-Dr. Lower had 
firſt diſcovered and prattiſed the Transfuſion at Oxford in Fe- 
bruary 1665. They on the ſeventeenth of May following 
1665. gave order that there ſhould be #rsals made for tranf- 
fuſing the blood : _ bat thezr trials proving lame for want of 4 
fit Apparatus, and a well continued Method of Operation : 
the. Dr. ſent them a convenient Method for eflecting the 
thing. Before ther, there never was any mention or propoſal 
made at the Society concerning the Tranguſion, as I am cer- 
tainly informed by one of theer Number, who hath examined 
their Fournal-Books, in which ſuch Propoſals and Exper:- 
ments are recorded. Nay, they were ſo far from pretending 
to it atfirſt, that when it was mentioned unto them-by Mr. 
Boyle, there were ſome as well ſevere as mgenuous Criricks, 
whothought it ſomewhat frange and bold for him to affirm 
that. the Dr. had made it ſucceed. And beſides, 1 obſerve 
that Mr. By: in his Letter to Dr. Lower (who hath vindica- 


ted the Invention to himſelf in his-late Book de Corde) doth' 


not ſay thatever the Society had thought of ar attempted, or 
deſigned to attempt the thing. . He calls it inſolitum & in 
ſperatum conamen. June 26. 1666; and: deſires He would 
acquaint the Socicty with the manner how he atchiev- 
ed it, 


Soctety, nor anyway entitles them unto it, but himſeif, and 
that ifh a Treatiſe wherein he-doth not ſo:much as call þ:m- 


Q 


ſelf 


Sze Tranſat. 


Nun. 28, 
pag.$ 14» 


Now fince that neither was Dr. Lower then of the - 


»% >: 8 

Inthe Tranſaion numb. 39. page 371, 
The Gazerticr affirms, that uptn further in- 
 veftigation it was by geod proef (which is 
#n his hands) prev'd., that the 1Evertion 
h,:d been bnewn 1 ſore Ingenious perſers in 
Englanet thirty years ago. If ſo, then 1 not 
the Society the Inycnrors of ir, except we 


will ſay, that Socierics as we!l as individual 


Þ's ds pre-exift / But maynot a man asþ 
our Gazertier, where js the publike record 


ef this Inver jon? what Account Us there of 


the Method with which it was prathiſed * 
with what ſurceſt £ How Corres all this ro be 
concealed t1/l aftcr Dr. Lower atchierves it, 
and the French pretend 19 it 2 would any 
man have corcealed their claim ro the Dil- 
envery, after that it was become the ta/k of 
Furope, the Darling of the SoC'ety.and woe 
thy to be diſputed for by the French ? why 
did th:y not put in their Claim, being w.thin 
heat ipg. 1#1 atont three years after, 


Phizoſoph. 
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ſclf a Memnber of that Lfſembly, ſet a- 
ny man fudge with how much truth 
this other Dsſcovery is aſcribed to theſe 
NEW EXPERIe MENT ATORS, by 
our Virtuoſo. But leaſt I ſhould ſeem 
to' deal too ſeverely and mal. 
with them, rather then it ſhall 1d 
That they invented nothing, I grant, that 
They invented a LYE; and ſhall con- 
clude the Debate by repreſenting the 
words out of their Tranſafions, by 
which they aſſume to themſelves the 
Credit of the Invention, and by a dub;- 
015 wording and pointing of the Period, 
inſinuateas if Dr. Lower as well as 
Dr. King had been encouraged to the 
Attempt by the Soctety. 


Tranſatt. Numb.27. pag.q90. 


« How long ſoever that Experiment may have been conceived 


«t in other parts (which isneealeſs to conteſt) 1t is notorious that 
« it had its Birth fir#t of all in England; ſome ingenious per- 
« ſons of the Royal Socicty, having firſt ſtarted it there, /e- 
« eral years ago, ( 4s appears bytheir Journal) and that dex- 
« trous Anatomiſt, Dy. Lower, reduced it into pratfice, both 
« by centriving a eMethod for the Operation, and by ſucce/s- 
« fally po__ the ſame, wherein he was ſoon overtaken by 
« ſeveral happy Trials of the skilful hand of Dr. Edmund King, 
« and others enceuraged thereunto, bythe ſaid Society, which 
« being notified to the World Numb. 6.19. & 20.0f theſe Tranf- 
« afttons printed Novemb. 19. &' Decemb. 19.1666. the Ex- 
« periment was ſoon after that time heard cf to have been tried 
in forreien Parts, without hearing any thing of uts having 
*% been conceived ten years ago. 

In which relation, I muft take notice that it doth not yre- 
ak appear in their Fournal-books, that ever any ſuch thing 
was ſtarted by any perſons how ingenious ſoever of their So 
ciety; Dr. Lower being not then, nor long after in the H;- 
Next- 
tha 


flory of the Royal Seciety reckoned as a Member of it. 


(121) 
that the interpundiion of the: period'is ſo equivecally placed 
and penned, that the nawary' Reader may think that Der. 
Lower, as well as the others was encouraged to the rial by 
the Society. Whereas he was not, whatever the others were. 
Apain, itis d:ſingen:0ufly ſaid, that he was ſoon overtaken by 

Jeveral happy Trials of Dr. Edmund King, and others, cncou- 

raped thereto by the Soczety. Since it appears by the letter 
of Mr. Boyle, that the Soczety knew not how to do the thing 
in Fune, which Dr. Lower had cftected in February, and the 
fame thereof at that time was ſpread over England. . In Fuly 
Dr. Lower acquainted the Soczety with the manner of the 
Transfuſion, whereof Dr. Wallis had given the Society an im- 
perfect account alittle before of what he had ſcen Dr. 
Lower do at Oxford. So that for at leaſt four or five months, 
the Members of the Socrety did not overtake Dr. Lower. 
But after they were acquainted with the contrivance, they in- 
vented it very clearly. 

From hence it is ealic for any man to judge with how 
much right Mr. Glanvill doth ſay, that both the injefing of 
eMedicines, and transfuſins blood mto the veins of Animals, 
thoſe Noble Experiments were the late Inventions of the. SO- 
CIETY. I ſhall now procced to. inquire (into! the: {rility. 
of them ; thereby to diſcover how noble: and excellent 'they. 
arc, and what advantages we may hope to derive from them 
hereafter. 

Becauſe thisTr ansfundmg of blood hath hitherto been look- 
cd on as the primary Invention, and the molt famed of any the 
Society were ever zntitled unto : and! that: (they: themſelves 
have particularly concerned themſelves in-aflerting it to be 
their drſcovery, to the end that every Reader may. the better 
be able tojzudge of the Gontreverfie, without being forced to 
go ſeek out amongſt the: ſcattered 2ranſadtions and: £lMe- 
where, ſeveral Hiftories rhat are material: to'the paſſing a 
right-judgement; I ſhall crave pardon if 1 doxclate particu- 
larly the matter of fa&, and what hath: been.ſundry. times 
performed by the Engl/b, Italian and French Virtuofi, with'e- 
very circumſtance, both as to injecting of eMedvtinet, and 
of blood into therveins; 4 13 540191979 Minn} ons 
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- As toithe mjebting of Medicaments rmte theweins, it is an 
Experiment that [am apt to think was firſt tricd by the 
Enzliſh, andas a curtoſiiy, it was not unpleaſant ; but that 
it ſhow!d be ſo advantageous a diſcovery as Mr. Glenwill re- 
preſents it is like tobe, 4 do not beleeve. There was a time 
when men had regard to their Conſcrences,and what could.not 
| be adminiſtred but upon-prudential hopes of advantage to 
_ the Patrent, no approved Phyjician durſt, or would give to a- 
ny ſick perſon:but in this Age, ſuch as ought to proteſt againſt it, 
are as forward as any to forget theſe confiderations, and 
prompt men on to practices without either regarding whe- 
' ther the effect be not Marther in the Phyſicians, beſides the 
ill conſequences to the d:/eaſed. In the injefing of Medi- 
caments,'| mait complain that neither the Operation of Mee 
dscaments. immediately injetted into the blood and weins is. 
known, nor the doſe 3 and conſequently the Proje& not like 
to improve Phyſick at all, unleſs our Magiſtrates will licence 
men totry ſo many Experiments,cven to the apparent hazard 
or certain death of the parties, and may regulate and au- 
thenticate the practice in ſuch manner as becomes a Baco- 
#ical Experiment : and to encourage Rational men to this 
procedure, there ought to be a greater. deficiency in. Phyſick, 
then'yet appears, anda more bopeful ſucceſs then any man 
6an yet expect, ſuppoſed by this way. A Paynmtold us, 


Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunftatio longa eff. 


A ſober Phyſie:ian will look upon the act to be as indif- 
creet, as the Comedian deſcribes love to be, Qunres in ſe ne- 
que conſilium, neque modum habet ullum,cam conſilis regere 100 
potes. | That there is no prebabihity that this way of Megds- 
cine can ever amount to any thing, appears from this confi- 
deration, that Liquors '1mmeaiately injefted into the blood, 
have a diflerent Oper ationthere, then when taken in by the 
Stomach : and that the mixtures of Liquors with blood upon 
Phlebotomy in a Pottinger, gives.no light to the Experiment. 
As I ſhall nowſhew,. + >» | 

"Seignior Fracaſſati Profeflor of, Anatomy at: Piſa tried 
| | theſe 


"a —_— 
theſe Experiments 5y anjolting Medicaments. 
1. Having injected into the jugular and crural- veins of a | 
Dog ſome Aqua fortis diluted, the Animal dicd preſently : TranſaSs. 
and being opened, all the blood in the-veſſels was coaputated 495 acy,” 
and fixed; but that wt i:h was in the V:/ters (which 1dare 
not Engliſh Guts, but take it todenote the Heart, Liver, Cr. Fracaf. 
Lungs, Spleen, where the blood paſſes extravaſated through: £7: 4nar. 
though the Trarſz&ions render it Guts, and deltroy the anti- » £7. 296 
theſis betwixt v4ſ/4 and viſcera) did not ſo cafily coagulate, +54: 
It was alfo obſerved that the great veſſels were burft, oras it 
were cut aſunder, yet have I known who hath pat Aqua for- 
tis into cooling-Fuleps in Fevers, as others do ſpirit of Fitriol 
_ without any /arm. | | 
2. There was alſo :nfuſed into another Dog, ſome ſpirit of 
Fitriol, which had not ſo preſent an effect : for the Animal 
complained a great while, and foamed like Epilepricks, and 
had its reſpiration very thick : and obſerving the beating of 
his breaſt, one might eaſily judge, the Dog ſuffered much : 
whodying at laſt, his b/ood was found fixed in the veins, and 
grumous, reſembling Soves : whereas in the Experiment with 
Aqua fortis (which may as caſfily be given inwardly as ſpirit 
of Nitre) the blood is not ſaid to have been changed in its 
colour from other coagulated blcod, It was alſo obſervable 
(though the Tranſactions minde it not) that the blood in this 
laft Dog was not. upon coagulation continuous in the veins, 
but broken and ſevered into parcels. 
2. There was alſo injected into the jugular of another dog, 
ſome oyle of Sulphur per campanam , but he died not of 
it, though this 1nfuſion was ſeveral times tried on him. And 
the wound being cloſed, and the dog let go, he went into all 
the corners of the reom, ſearching for meat, and having 
found ſome bones, he fell tro gnawing them with a ſtrange a- 
vidity, as if this Liquor had cauſed in him a great appe- 
titE. | - ARKLS.. * 
4. Another dog, into whoſe veins ſome Cyle of Tartar per 
deliquium was injected, did not eſcape fo well: for he com- 
plained much, and'was altogether ſwmoeln; and then died: 
bong opened, the Spediators were ſurpriſed to finde his 
blard 
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- As tothe wnjebting of Medicaments mts theweins, it is an 
Experiment that Iam apt to think was firſt tried by the 
Enz1iſh, and-as a curtoſity, it was not unpleaſant ; but that 
it ſhou!d be ſo advantageous a diſcovery as Mr. Glenwill re- 
preſents it is like tobe, Ida not beleeve. There was 3 time 
when men had regard totheir Conſcrences,and what could.not 
be adminiſtred- but upon-prudenttal hepes of advantage to 
the Patient, no approved Phyjician durſt, ox would give to a- 
ny ſick perſon: but in this Age,ſuch as ought to proteſt againſt it, 
are as forward as any to forget theſe conſiderations, and 
prompt men on to practices nithout either regarding whe- 
ther the eficEt be not Marther in the Phyſicians, beſides the 
ill conſequences to the diſeaſed. In the injeing of Medi- 
caments,'| muit complain that neither the Operation of Mec 
dicaments. immediately injefted into the blood and weins is. 
known, nor the doſe and conſequently the Proje& not like 
to improve Phyſick at all, unleſs our Magiſtrates will licence 
men totry ſo many Exper1ments,cven to the apparent hazard 
or certain death of the parties, and may regulate and au- 
thenticate the practice in ſuch manner as becomes a Bace- 
#ical Experiment : and to cnconrage Rational men to this 
procedure, there ought to be a greater deficiency in. Phyſick, 


then'yct appears, anda more bopeful ſucceſs then any man 


6an yet expect, ſuppoſed by this way. A Paynim told us, 
Nulla unquam de morte hominis cunftatio longa eff. 


A ſober Phyſie:ran will look upon the act to be as indif- 
creet, as the Comedian deſcribes love to be, Quires in ſe ne- 
que conſrlium, neque modum habet ullum,cam conſil1o regere non 
potes. | That there is no probabiiity that this way of Meds- 
cine can ever amount to any thing,” appears from this confi- 
deration, that 'Liquers '1immmediately injefted into the blood, 
have a different Operatzonthere, then when taken in by the 
Sromach : and that the mixtures of Liquors with blood upon 
Phlebotomy in a Pottinger, gives.no light to the Experiment. 
As I ſhall nowſhew-. + 7 : 

'Seignior Fracaſſati Profeflor of, Anatomy at: Piſa tried 

| theſe 
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theſe Experiments by 3njetting Medicaments. 

1. Having injected into the jugular and crural. veins of a 
Dog ſome Aqua fortis diluted, the Animal diced preſently: , 


and bcing opened, all the blood in theweſſels was coagutated 499 acy, © 


and fixed: but that wi i:h was in the V:/ſcers (which 1 dare 


not Engliſh Guts, but take it todenote the: Heart, Liver, Cir. Fracaf. 
Lungs, Spleen, whers the bluod paſſes extravaſated through: 52: 4nr. 


though the Trarſatttons render it Guts, and deſtroy the anti- 
theſis betwixt vaſa and viſcera) did not ſo caſily coagul ate, * 54: 
It was alfo obſerved that the great veſſels were burft, oras it 
were cut aſunder, yet have I known who hath put Aqua for- 
tis into cooling-Fuleps in Fevers, as others do ſpirit of Vitriol 
without any harm. ; | 
2. There was alſo infuſed into another Dog, ſome ſpirit of 
Fitriol, which had not ſo preſent an effect : for the Animal 
complained a great while, and foamed like Epilepticks, and 
had its reſpiration very thick : and obſerving the beating of 
his breaſt, one might eaſily judge, the Dog ſuffered much : 
whodying at laſt, his 5/ood was found fixed in the veins, and 
grumous, reſembling Sove? : whereas in the Experiment with 
Aqua fortis (which may as cafily be given inwardly as ſpirit 
of Nitre) the blood is not ſaid to: have been changed in its 
colour from | other coagulated blood, It was alſo obſervable 
(though the Tranſactions minde it not) that the blood in this 
laft Dog was not. upon coagulation continuous in the veins, 
but broken and ſeveredinto parcels, | 
2. There was alſo injectcd into the jugular of another dog, 
ſome ole of Sulphur per campanam , but he died not of 
it, though this 1nfuſ1on was ſeveral times tried on him. And 
the wound being cloſed, and the dog let go, he went into all 
the corners of the room, ſearching for meat, and having 
found ſome bones, he fell to gnawing them with a ſtrange a- 
vidity, as if this Liquor had cauſed in him a great appe- 
titE. 7 WEN 
4. Another dog, into whoſe veins ſome Cyle of Tartar perry 
deliquium was injected, did noteſcape fowell : for he com- 
plained much, and'was altogether ſweln; and then died: 
being opened, the Sped#ators were ſurpriſed to inde his 
| blard 
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blood not curaled, but on the contrary more thin and florid 
then ordinary. | | 

5.Dr. Lower having extracted half a pound: of blood out 
of the craral urine of a eMaſtiff dog, did inject the like quan-. 
tity of warm milk into him; within halt an hour the dog 
became very fich, breathed with difficulty, and ſcemed to la- 
bour much with-his heart and dsaphragme, and after to pal- 
pitate, tremble and ſigh gricvoully, and at length miſerably 
died, Upon diſlection he found the vena cava, the ventricles 
of the heart, the veſlcls of the Lungs, and the Jorta full of 
blood and milk coaguiated together, and the concreizon was ſo 
hard, that it was not eaſic to part it. This he tried but once. 
But Mon/eur Dennys the French Phyſician ſaith, he tried it 
with a different ſucceſs. For _— ſyringed about aquar- 
terof a pint of milk into the vems of an Animal (he tells not 
what) and having opened the ſame ſome time after, he found 
the milk fo perfectly mixed with the blood, that there was 
not any place ia which appeared the leaſt footſtep of the 
whiteneſs of the milk, and all the blood was generally more 
liquid, and leſs apt to coagulate. 

6. I received an account of ſome Experiments, from 
one much verſed in theſe 1mje&:ons(which he may one day ac- 
quaint the world with) to this effe&. That the infuſion of 
Crocus eMetallorum, injected in a leſs quantity then other- 
wiſe (viz, 5 B) will work by vomit in a dog,almoſt preſently, 
and very ftrangely, and make him grievoully ſick. Yet Dr, 
ren informs Mr. Boyle, that a moderate doſe of the infu- 
ſion of Crocus Metallorum did nor much move the dog that he 
injected it into: but a large doſe of zwo ounces or more 
wrought ſoon, and ſo violently,that he vomrted up life and all. 
That a dog will take two drams of Opium into his Stomach, 
and ſeem never the worſe, if you keep him/from lying down 
half an hour after; but two drams of Poppy-ſeeds made into 
:n Emulſion, and injectedinto his veins, will kill him pre- 
ſenthy. | | | | 

7. Mr. Boyle ſaith, that he conveyed a ſmall doſe of the 
tintture of Optuminto a dog this way, which began to work 
ſo ſpeedily npen the brarn, that he was ſcarce untied before 

the 
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the Opium began to diſcloſe its Narcotick quality; and al- 
moſt as ſoon as he was upon his feet, he m__ to ned with his 
head, andreel and faulter in his place 3 but being kept «- 
wake, and in motion,by whipping up and down the Garden, 
after ſome time he came to himſelf again,and not only reco- 
vercd but began to grow fat ſo manifeltly,that'twas admired, 

8. Acertain German Count coming into England, re- 


Phil. Fac. 
f . . Sachs in O- 
lates an Experiment, which he ſaw in the preſence of Pr. cean.macro- 


Rupert, Atter ſome blood raken from a doz, there was in. !<rocolm, 


jected into him a ſmall quantity (portruncula) of Span 59% 


wine; within ſometime after the dog was perfectly drunk, 
being giddy, performing ſundry ridiculous actions, then v0- 
miting with a profound ſleep. 

9 Dr. Fabricius Phyſician to the City of Dantzick inje- Travas, 
Cted purgatives into humane bodies, with this effect. A numb. go.pag, 
ſtrong bodied Souldier being dangerouſly infected with the 39#5%5: 
Pox, and having gricvous protuberations of the bones in his 
armcs, two drams of a purgative liquor were injected : he pre- 
ſently complained of great pains in his e/bows, and the little 
valves of his arm did ſwell ſo viſibly, that it was neceſlary 
by a great compreſſion on's fingers to {troke up that ſwelling 
towards the Patients ſhoulders. Some tour hours after it 
began to work, not very troubleſomely ; and ſo it did the 
next day, in ſo much that the man had five good ſtools with 
it. Without any other remedies thoſe protuberances were 
gone, nor arcthere any footſteps of the diſeaſe left, Two 
other trials were made upon women, the one a married wo- 
man of 35, the other a Servant-maid of 20 years old :. both 
from the birth had becn grievouſly troubled with Eprleprick 
Fits, ſo that there was little hopes of curing them. There - 
was injected into their veins a laxative roſin, diſſolved in an 
Antiepileptical ſpirit 5 the firſt of theſe had gentle ſtools, 
ſome hours after the #njefron ; and the next day the Firs re- 
curred now and then, but much milder; andre fince quite 
vaniſhed. The eMaid, ſhe went the ſame day to ſtool four 
times, and ſeveral timzs the next:but by going into the Air, 
and taking cold, and not obſerving any diet, caſt her ſelf a- 
way. *Tis remarkable,that it was common 7s al/ three,to yo- 
mit ſoon after the inje&#1e2,and that extreamiy, and frequent ly, 
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L have not time to adde any more of theſe kind of -erials: 
but from hence ix is evident, that things operate:(where they 
| do operate in the ſame manner) ina lefler doſe, 'then when 


Vulzo haQenus a non Poucis fp ifs Vitrioli, 
& Sulphuris pro diverſs reb-s habiti ſunt:adeo 
quidem ut nonnulli thoares folphuris. gyacidum ad 


_ coſtempulmonis mer bes exhiberent:Jed valde 1m- - 


perite enmacida omnga fin! heffo7 i inimica, &f 
ipiritus Sulphoris or Vitri: Hoff ntia null» modo 
orfferant, ſed ex eadem re generent«r,C0 paren- 
rare | Erenimipirin:s Virrioli && Sulphuris e- 
undem (#porem,  co:c1em gf cmnino eaſdem 
q alitares oy «ff;us habent, of ad coſdemM u- 
ws ia medicina adkiventar ; nondumqu? 1Nn- 
rentus oft, gui pecu/zarem aliquam, Jeu mant- 
Jetam ſeu occulram qualitatcm in ſpiritu Sul- 
phuris menſtrare potuerit,quenen ellcum in (y1rt- 
tw Vicriol! fir. Scnneit. in Paralipomen. ad 
inflitut.l. 5 part.3 ſef.3 c.5. 


taken into the Stomach, and with 
more w#olence, That oftentimes 


ſuch things as are #nmocently taken 


into the Stomach, are mortal when 


injected immediately into the blaod.-, 


Thar althoagh learned Phyſicians 
have made Uttle or ne difference be- 
twixt the opcration of Oyle of Sul- 
phur, and that of Vitrso/,yet by this 
Experiment there is found to be a 
quite different effeff. So the Salt 
of Tartar (which is as innocent as 


Silt of Wormwood, or any ſuch Salt) had apernicivus cflc 
upon the dog, though d:iſcrepant from the others. 
As to the Experrments of Dr. Fabricius, they do not give 
much of Encouragement to the Trial, forthe one died which 
had the moſt of youth; and though her death be attributed 
to other circumſtances and neglechs, yet either thoſe are zre- 
vial, or for ſome (unknown) length of time there mult be 
greater care then ordinarilyatter Phyſick, otherwiſe ſmall ac- 
cidents become mortal. And the extreme and frequent vo- 
#itings (which here happen from the ſufferings of the Heart, 
and not the Stomack) render the courſe more hazardous to 
tender Stomachs, and weak Conftitutions, then Mr. Glanvill 
fuggeſts. So that the /oathings of the Stomach are not pre- 
vented by this may, nor the ſuccels very inviting (how ſpeedy 
focver) upon thoſe Experiments any more then from the. 
Churliſh Phyſick of the ancient and moderate Chymifts of Mr. 
Odored's party, which wiſe-men will not imitate, I wonder 
the laxative Solutions were not ſet down that we might judge 
of their ſfrength 2 and that the way of dicting and ordering 
of them afterwards was omitted : whereas the knowledge 
thereof might avail to prevent the i// conſequence which befel 
the Maid. | 
I ſhall now conſider the efleAs which the ſeveral Liquors 
| have 
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have upon a #2xture with the 5/oed, when taken warmin = 
Pottinger, and thoſe affuſed to it. This is a Practice which 
the Honourable Mr. Robert Boyle. imparted to the Royal Se- 
ciety in December 1664. and thinks that Fracaſſati may 
have taken his hint from it, to mmje&? thoſe Liquors: but 1 
finde a Letter from Leyden ſent to Bartholinus, Dated Far. 
9. 1662. in which there are ſeveral Experiments of thit 
kind, which I ſhall ſct down preſently. IF I placed any 
great valuc upon the Experiment, I could put in for the 
Practiſer of it at Stratford upon Avon in 1660. 2nd prove 
that I made ſome Solutions of Salt of Aſh, Salt of Wormmoed, 
and Salt of Tartar, and received the blood of freep into the 
glaſſes in which they were, to try the differences betwixt 
thoſe Salts, whether they were of the ſame nature (ſo that 
it was indifferent whether one uſed Salt of Wormwoeod, Car- 
duns Benedifius, Yarrow, or eMugwort) or that there were 
any difference, Which laſt m_ Sala denies, though o- £12115 
ther Chymifts affirmit. Bat after that I had enquired into &.z c a | 
that Controverſic by ſeveral ways, I went to Famaica and 133+ 
neglected the Experiment. But fince that ſee that every 
unprofitable trifle, becomes a famous and woble Experiment, 
and if it bring no preſent Emolument, yet at /eaft it becomes 
Luciferous, and (as they ſay) puts us in the Proſpect of ſeve- 
ral great advantages 5 at leaſt, more and greater things will be 
diſcloſed by it, when future ingenuity and diligence hath im- 
proved and perfetted the invention. Since that time I have 
made many Ef/ays about the mixture of ſundry Liquors, with 
the blood of Sheep, Lambs, Galves,Cows,Oxen, Hogs, Poultry, 
and that in ſeveral manners. J T7 

I have received the blood of ſeveral creatures upon warm ſo- 
lutions of ſundry Salts, of Ailom, impure Salt-peter, Sal Pru- 
nellz, Salt of Nitre, upon ſolution of the ſeveral V:trrols;up- 
on Steel-wine, Vomitive wine, Sack, French-wine, and eMalags, 
upon: ſpirit of wine, ſpirit of Gider, and ſpirit of the grounds of 
Beer; upon warm Urine, upon mixtures with ſpirit of Fitriot, 
and oy! of Sulphur, and Fuice of Lemons, and Oranges, upon the 
rare liquor of Salt-peter; upon #t,after it hath paſſed the ſhes, 
and upon the e Mothers of it, and many other trials with oyle 
of W ormwoed, Amber, &c. diſſolved in ſpirit of wine. 

R 
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$ '. Thave alſo poured upon rhe Maſe, after it hath coapn- 

+8 lated ſeveral acid fpivits, before and after the Serum was [c- 

8  parated frem 1t. : : 

I have alfo taken the ſeparated Serum, and affuſed [pivre 
ef Vitrzol to ſome ; to others ſpirits of Harts-horn, and other 
ſpiritueus waters, and 1I have affuſed to thoſe that had amix- 
cure of the ſpirit of Harts-horn ſome acid ſpirits, and other 
liquors to. ſee the changes. 

{ hall not now ſet down the ſeveral Phenomena, and ob- 
ſervations-I made, not having Jeiſure to digeſt them all, nor 
being willing to diſmember a diſcourſe Þ intend about the 
nature of blood and Phlebotomy, in which I hall not only 
treat of all theſe things, but adde many other obſervations, 
from the burning of blood, and the Serum, which any man 
may do, without fee/sng any thing by ſympathy, notwithſtand- 
ing the whimſeys of Helmon#, and that great Virtuoſo Sir 
K enelme Digby. I have done it fourty times in eMen, Wo- 
acer, and Children, to obſerve thoſe varieties in blood, which 
never centred into the heads of our Experimentators Though 
Dr. Walter Needham, my learned School-feflow, a Member of 

+ ras de the Society, deny that blood. will burn, . Carbonibus inje&us 
etu,pag.130. . og © es I OS O's; "vi 
ſanguu flammam: non facile concipit, ſed potius torretur in 
erumum. Yet if any one pleaſebut to take a piece of the 
coagulated Maſs of blood, and lay it on a Fire ſhovel, and 

ſoplace it in an hot fire, that the coales arch round about 77, 

but touch it not : after he hath obſcrved the great variety of 

its #ntumeſcence, and the crackling of divers ſalts, as it were 
decrepitating, it will take flame commonly when dry, and 

burn with a great variety of Phanomena : ſome will not flame 

at al}, though brought to 7gn1710n : there will be alſo vari- 

ety in tho remaining Ginrs, as to its ſaftneſs. In the like 

manner ſet the Serum to coagulate on the coals, and then 

burn it. 1] have alfo burned the blood and Serum, after it 

hath been mixed with acid I:quors. By this tridt will ap- 

pear more then'can be imagined as to the differences of the 

blood of faimals, andof young and old [Arimals, will en- 

i} ja deavour to finiſh that Tractate, wherein there will be ob- 

EP Tag fſervations about the colour of blood, and melancholique, and 

bd ;  pituitous, 


: =; 
pituitous, and crimſon parts 3 and a certain pellicle which 
generates by the 4rir on the top of moſt blood, if it ſtand 


24 hanres ; which ſometimes is as firme as thoſe #untcles + 


that encompaſs the Liver, or Kedneys. Obſervations up- 
on that, and upon the turning of the coagulated Maſs, and 
its becoming red again, though not ſo floridly. Trials up- 
on that in veſſels cover'd, that it is not from the air, in op- 
poſition to the Fracaſſats. Wn 

I will not mention any thing hereof now, but having 
imparted ſome obſervations to ſome, and knowing what 
plagiaries ſome men are, I thought fitting to publiſh #bus 
much, that they meght not pretend to the inventions, each 
whereof were enough to make one of them proud, and fill 
the Tranſa&ions, YetTIwill ſay this, ThatI never had put 
my ſelf upon theſe rials, but out of envy and indiguation 
againſt them, and the Transfuſion of blood, about which they 
made ſuch ado every where. I ſhall promiſe one thing, 
that Mr. Boyle is very much miſtaken in, imagining that 
therc is a great difference, betwixt-the effects of Medica- 
ments, when-mixed with the warm blood of an Animal ous 
ef theverns and in them, as will appear by the mixture of 
milk already ſpecified, and that of the Salt of Tartar, which 
will follow out of the Letter of Borrichins, 


Experiments upon the mixtuve of Liquors, with the warm 
. blood of Animals, taken out by Phlebotomy. 


x. By putting into the warm blood, as it came from A4nj- Travktt.. 


mals, a little Aqua fortis, or Oyle of Virriol, or ſpirit of Salt, 
(theſe being the molt uſual and acid menftruums) Mr. Boyle 
obſerved, that the blood not only would preſently loſe its 
pure colour, and become of a dirty one, but in a. trice alſo 
be coagulated ; whereas ſome, if fine urinous ſpirit, ſuch as 
the ſpirit of Sal Armoniack, were mingled with the warn 
blood, it would not only not curdle it, or imbaſc its colour, 
but make it look rather more florid then before, and both 
keepit flaid, and preſerve it from putrefatiou for a long 


_ time. 
R 2 2.The 
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Th. Barth. 2+ The Learned and Inguiſirn Man Otaus Borrichius, ha- 
 lin.ep.Cen- Ving cut up a dog alive, made theſe obſervations, He took 
eur.3 <Þ-97. five glaſſes, and placed them in order, putting into the one 
Pe T+F-7 airs | her oyl of Tartar per deliqurum, in- 

ſpirit of vinegar, into another oys of Pp quium, 
ro a third a Solution of 4/om, into a fourth ſpirit of Salt 
Armoniach, into a fifth ſpirit of wine; into each of the Gla(l- 
ſes,. be ſuffered the blood of the Crural Artery to run. After 
ſome time he come to look upon, his Glaſſes, but the next 
day the obſervation was moſt perſpicuous. That Glaſs 


Infpeximus poft intervallum & plenius 
poltridlie omnia : Obſervavimus fangs i- 
nem, Wl aff.iſus erar ſpiritus acet;, reddi- 
cum nigrecantern inſtar ſanguinis Mclan- 
cholicorum, ſedjmento crafly, copieſo, 
atro, (rpernatantem liquorem, pene ct)am 
atrum. Cui zffuſum oleum falis tartart, 
redditam coloris fic ſatis farid?, ſed turbl- 
diorem liquorem. ſcd1mentuty _ nulſum, 
ramema tantum fibrillarum inſtar hine 
mmdec conſpicua. Cui affufa ſo/utio alumt- 
1s, reddirum inftar putide & ſubcineritiZ 
puriilaginis, omni ſanguinis colore pror- 
us aboltro. Cui affuſus ſpiritas vini, red- 
dirum turbidiorem, quam Cui oleum ſalis 
1ar1tari. Cui ſpjritus falis Armoniact,ned- 
dictum omnium cleganrifſimum, colore 
goridum, tenuem ſubſlancia, infundo ſc- 
«11Mcnum diaphanem inſtar Galatine r1- 
bium, 


which had the ſpirit of vinegar in it, it 
was become black like to the blood: of 
Melancholique perſons, with a thick and 
copious black ſediment, and that liquor 
which was on the top, was blackiſh. 

Where the Oyl of Tartar was, the 
colour was pretty florid, but the liquor 
more turbid, no ſediment at all, only 
ſome filements, like little fibres Aoated 
in it conſpicuoully, here and there. 

Where the Solution of Allom was, 
there all ſeemed like a ſubcineritions or - 
dirty-coloured putrilage, there being 
no xeliques of the crimſon colour of 
blood to be ſcen. 


W here the ſpirit of wine was, there the liquor was more 
turbid then that which had the Oy/ of Tartar in it. 

Where the ſpirit of ſalt Armoniack was, that was of the 
molt beautiful colomr of all, being very florid, of a thin con- 
ſiftence, with a diaphanous ſediment like to the gelly of cur- 


rants. 


This obſervation he alſo tells Bartholinus, that he had in 
like manner made the precedeng Summer. WED 

Out of all hich it moſt evidently appears how nice a 
thing the &/00d is,and how ſmall mixtures alter the colour and 


texture of it; and what conſequences may follow upon ſuch 
altcration of its cenſiftence, and particular texture, no man 
, knows ; but that they may be very bad (cven where innocent, 
and wholeſom Medrcaments are affuſed) is evident out of 
what [ have ſet down, ke 


- 


 . (8300 $ 
tr is alſo as manifeſt, that there are in the bodies of men 
and women ſolutions or liquors imbucd with ſundry ſalts, as 4- 


luminoas, acid, and vitriolate, &'c. which when they ſhall 


mix with the injefed blood, what the iſſue may be, [cave 
the Prudent to conjeffure. Certain it is, that for theſe con- 
ſiderations ſpecified (reſerving my own Experiments to my 
ſelf) none but inconſiderate @uackſalvers would put. a Pa- 
{ient upon the trial of injetiing of Medicaments, or transfu- 
ſing of bloed. It is acourſe Nature (whoſe Servants and Ims- 
tators Phyſicians hitherto were) never prompted us unto: 
Having taken ſo many courſes wheneby b/ood4 might at any 
time of need iflue out of the veins and arteries in ſundry parts 
of the body : . But eſpecially provided that nothing might 
emmediately come into the veins. Whatcver comes into 
the veins by the Stomach, ſuffers a great alteration firſt, and 
. whatſoever is roxzeus, either ſeparates from it there and'"in 
the guts, or is mortified, or mitigated fo as to be innecent,and 
agreeable to the nature of the veins, Which particular na- 
ture of the ſanguiferous veſſels, is that which in-the dead 
keeps its own blood fluid, and in the. /i2ing contributes ſo 
much to the motion of it, that if you make a flop and intcy- 
cept the impulſe of the ſubſequent blood, . yet will the other 
continue its courſe. But what. will the effect be of Hetero- 
geneous blood ? For undoubtedly the nature of the wezns is a- 
orceable to the blood, and communicates its 1mpuritzes and 
vertue,as thecask doth to the wine. But further, fince the 
blood is to paſs through the poroſities of the Liver and 
Lungs, and capillary teins and arteries, how will they agree 
with the new blood. (it being evident upon mixture of L:- 
quors, and upon burning, that. there is a difterence in the fibro- 
ſity of the bloods, and conſiltence of the ſeveral Serums) or 
how will that errculate which refults from the wivxture, I 
know not, but certain it is, that the # conſequence is almoſt, 
if not abſolutely paſt remedy. 

In fine,what is it that is aimed at in:thisTransfufion?is it the 
reftifying the maſs of blood(ſuppole ſeventeen pound in a body) 
with theaftufion of a few ounces, or a pound of Lambs blood ? 

They 
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They may as ſoon rectific.as much zweger,or decayed we; 
with the like proportion of' good wine.? would they amend 
the impurities of the veſſels? there is the ſame difficulty as 


_ before. That which they transfuſe is not a Ghymical ſprret, 


Otts Tachec- 

nius Mippocr, 

med, - clayis 
w-. G9.P-20T1, 


but an 1mpure, and heterogeneous mixture, fitted by different. 
digeftions and ferments to a different nouriſhment of another A.- 
nimal, with different excrements reſulting from it. It is in 
the Stomach, and firſt digeſtion where tood is ſo concodted by 
the Humare heat, os Acidity, as to turn toachyle adequate to 
the nouriſhment of man, and generating ſuch blood, and ſuch 
excrements, as are the reſult of ſucha concoction as is 4- 
greeable to the nature of man. And ſo it is in all creatures : 
Thus we ſee, that in different Animals different Excrements 
are generated, nor is it to. be doubted, but that the corcottzve 
principle differs as much in a dog, or cat, as do thoſe excre- 
ments which differ much from thoſe of men, though both 
eat the ſame meat. Sicut acidus ſpiritus quilsbet animam 
inſeparabiliter in ventre ſuo pertat, atque in ullud corpus, cutiin- 
funditur, dominium ſuſcipit, iHudque confeftim juxta ſus natu- 
ram format : hinc ſpiritus ſalis # Alcali Tartari fuſus fatins 
ſfibs format corpus ſalinum proprie nature conſentaneum, '& fit 
ſal : & accti ſpiritus, vel acetum diſtillatum i» eedem A]- 
cali tartari ſb; format corpus adequatum ſue proprie nature, 
& fit tartarus vini, & fic de vitriolo, & re/iquy acidis: Ita 
quoque acidum Stomachi humani, cum apprehendit panem, 
vel quicquam alibile,- in quod dominart poſſit, 1liud convertit 
& commutat inchylum, W& exinde in carnem humanam : & 
eundem panem Acidum Stomachi canini convertzt &' tranſ- 
mutat 1 carnem caninam : «#1 & de reliquis viventibus quo- 
tidie docemur, eo quod nature in omnibus s1ſdem infirumentss 6- 
peratur. If the Caſe be ſuch, and that the blood transfu- 
ſed hath received thoſe impregnations of vitality which are 
agrecable to the nature of the Animal whence it is transfu- 
ſed, and is qualified to generate ſuch mourifment, and ſuch 
excrements as are the conſequences of thoſe digeſtive chara- 
&ers (if I may ſocall them) and impreſſions; How can we 
imagine that ſuch blood being immediatcly transfuſed into 

our 


_— .. 
' eur veans,' without thoſe woos alijmental figilations and 
digeftions,produce thoſe effetts which arc tobe expected in 
—_— bodies, and arc (though irrationally) in this caſe with- 
cd for. 
Bat perhaps they think to atchieve their deſign, by in- 
troducing a ncw texture in the vi#1ated blood, and veſſels, or 
fermentation, whereupon ſhould enſue the amentiment. IT, 1 nn. 
perceive indeed by their ſories a new fermentation, that the teniion to 
dogs piſs blood (no defirable or trrviab accident !) But what a _ _ 
litsle time is there for the blood to paſs unto the heart, and the Stories 
mix with. thoſe other Liquors, and afcending blood, and ſo to _— w_ 
paſs into the Heart and Lungs? How-do they know that. tie of ded, with 
blood they transfuſe is good ? Upon burning they ſhall finde marks upon 
: them : bur I 
a diflerence in blood of beafts;and a different taſte and coapnla- was fo much 
tion in the Serum. Beſides,that the blood of young Animals is —_— _—_ 
generally leſs balſamical and inflammatle, of another texture bad fo lite | 
and colour, the Serum very ſaline ; and in a word, exceeding 'tiſure ro dif- 
different from what is in men and women of years. And in jrh.1t in 
the blood of men and women, there are often defects not to that time, 
be perceived but by coagulating and burning of the Serum 22f he Reace 
and Zlood. T have taken the Serum of a eMard ſeemingly content with 
healthful, only pained at Stomach, and abounding in blood, a 8 
it coagulated and looked/like taffow, and would not burn at fantjal 1ep!y 
all, andſmelt no;ſomehy after coagulation, not before. 1 3) Bu 
HO yet been 
have ſeveral frange imflances of this kind. JF there be ſuch aie. 
indiſcernab)e cauſes of difempers, and mixtures in blood 
of perſons that are not well, if they neither know what 
they aim atin transfuſing in, nor what they rransfuſe, Ler 
Mr. Glanw:l talk of great Advantages to be expetted, and 
let them #ry it for me. Surch am that the . Tranſa&#tons r2- See the Sto- 
port an Hntruth, in faying that Coga was ever the better for PU Robe ; 
it: lam told his Arm was ſtrangely 11 after it, and dif- Tru8i=dh-Gs, 
ficultly cured: andif all the great likelihood of Advan- 
zages from Transfuſion that are in their preſent Proſpet3, ariſe 
from-no other grounds, they are very improbable. The Par- 
liament of Paris have forbid it to: be proſecuted but by 
the allowance. of the Parifan Faculty of Phyſicians. - A 


Swediſh: 
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remember they fay that it is not expreſ- 
ſet, how the Transfuſion was praftiſed up- 


 Onthe Baron Bord, nor aſter how Jong time 


it was repeated, when he die4 Bur this is 
no <EXcute for them; for they havefixed no 
relcs or circumſtances whereby to regulate 
the cperatiin ; thoſe are to be learned ty 


Frequent Experiments, and. 1t may be, th: 


de aih of moie P atiznts. NcXr, It is not to 
be doubied, bur that He that did it might 
a& a5 cautiouſly as they, for his own credt, 
and che credic cf the r13al, and the qualiry 
uf the Perſon. It concerns chem to piocure 
a8 Zatentick Narration of the thing, an 
WHar appcafcd uporrhis being embowellcd 
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Swediſh Baron dicd upon it : and to.ar- 
gue from the cures of -Madmen, ' or 
trom what they ſuffer without hurt, is 
not for a Phyſician, but for one that 
deſerves to be ſent to Bedlam: for 
mad people endures a thouſand zlis, 
and ſtrong Phyſick, ſuch as others can- 
not endure: and if they find any a- 
mendment ſometimes by. ancouth 
means, it is by accident, as it makes 
them ill, which ſometimes prove 
their recovery. 


As for dogs, they cannot declare what they ſafer : but 1 
am in haſte, and refer my Reader to the peruſal of the He- 
ſtories in the Tranſattions : in which what 1 laſt objeCted, is 


all confeſltd : 


and if after all I have ſaid, he tind encou- 


ragement to try a remedy, that hath ſometimes proved not 
unfortunate, (butis always raſh ) let him do it for me. 

{ am ſatisfied, That the operation carrics more of terror 
(and many ſwoon upon bleeding) then a potron, or Galentcal 
Phyſick ; and that the greateſt part of our diflempers do net 
ariſe from th: ſcarcity, or malignant tempers, and corruption of 
our blood, is as manifeſt as can be 3 more ariſe from the de- 
praved motion, and redundancy of the blood, and ſerofittes in 
and about the brain, and the laxity and ftrifineſs of the habit 
and pores of the body 3 and in theſe caſes Transfuſion is no re. 
medy ; much leſs in malignant diſeaſes, in which to let blood 
is often mertal, commonly dangerous 3 anditalways muſt be 
antecedent to Transfuffon, excepting only the ſcarcity of 

| blood; in which caſe what ſtrength is there to aſſimilate, or 
ferment with the new blood. | 

As to the Transfuſion of blood in Pleurifies, the. attempt is 

v4 vety ridiculous, conſidering what an Ebullition and Inflamma- 
tion of the blood there is then in the Lungs, whither the 
transfuſed blood immediately lows : what extravaſated ſero- 
ſities do aHiCt thoſe parts ? how unfit are they for any ſea- 
ſenable fermentation? And in the Small Pox, how few arc 


they 


._- (3; | 
they in England which MO. Phlebotomy. in that .diſcaſy 
at all.? and how rrratzonal muft that Transfuſion ſeem, which 
diſturbs and divrerts naturein her preſent work ? what hazard 
mult the Patient run amidita Fever, and that 'violeat com- 
motion of humers which atflifts his head, back, heart and 
Lungs at that time, ſhould he beſides all ather accidents fall 
into piſſing of blood, a ſymptom io dangerous in:that diſeaſe, 
and ſo-uſual a conſequent ot this Operation... + - hs | 
Having diſpatched thefe papers thus far :' the length of 
time lince they were ſent.to London to be. tranſcribed, per- 
uſed, and ſeveral inſertions made, according as my memory, 
amidſt a conſtant employment, ſuggeſted any thingnew un- 
to me, and the delay of the Printing till-Mrcheehnaſs-Tearm, 
gives mean opportunity to relate ſome Obſervations I made 
at Beth, during my ftay there this Summer : As famous as 
the Bathes are, and of-as gererat an uſe. as they.are (there 
being no better Remedy in the world: for the Scurvey them 
the Grofs- Bath regulazly: purſaed; -and-as it might be, I can-_ 
not ſay is. commonly - practifed ). yet have mot our Expers- 
mental Philoſophers made any Inquiries: into its nature and 
qgualit*?s : nota man of themever ſa-much as tried the mix- 
ing of ſeveral /zquors and ſpirits with the water : as Idid,and 
found no.change upon the mixture of cid ſpirits :: but: the 
urinous and wolatile ſpirits of Sal Armonmiack (Qrawn' the Lei 
den-way) and Harts-hori did changs tho wates of the Pume . 
in the Groſs Bath (which ariſeth»ftrom the hor Bath} into x 
latteous colour and opacity, inſomuch that it repreſented an 
Almond-malk,. and ater a. time there precipitated tothe bot- 
tom an infpid Magiſtery teſemblingiBurmt Harts horn” finely 
powdered: the preciprtdted:powder was more copious!in the 
affufion of the ſpirit of ' Sal Armaniack, then that: of /ps- 
rit of Harts-horn: and the former in. that mxture loſt its 
urinous ſmelt, (and made no anpleaſant, but an unttaous; ſoft, 
emulfion-like drink) whichithe other retained. ©. ._ -:1) 1 
Not a man of:them ever tried whether! the ſeveral Bath: 
water would coagulate milk: whichd tried: firff, and: found 
that the K:ngs-Bath-water makes: Poſſet with a /oft curd, and 
whitiſh poſſet-drink, which will not become clear ; the Croſs- 
* £4 $ Bath 
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Bth makes 'an hard eurd, a Wes but whitih-poſſet-drink : 
the Pump-water of the Croſs-Bath (which ariſeth from the 
neighbouting hot Bath): yields an hard card, aclear and very 
green poſſet-drink; which being drunk by a woman that gave 
ſuck breda great deal "of milk (more then fennel poſſer- 
drink) and made -herbreak abundance of winde, which: thoſe 
uſually do-that drink.the Bath-waters.. And I believe this 
way of giving the 'Bath-waters might be no ſmall improve- 
went of Phyſick; were thoſe courſes taken there; and that 
method which thoſe that underſtand: the ancient and modern 
Bathes, and waters:that are drunk, mighit eaſily pitch up- 

on : but this is above the reading of our Comreal Wits. 
\ could find no grounds to irkiovs there was any ſulptur, 
or bitumen in the- Baths: but rather 


Mr. Ch Hotham, when 1 ſhewed him 
ſome of the extratted $q!t, did con- 
CcIve 1t to be a mixture. of common Salt, 
ant vitriol of Tron, Ys 

When 1 was there, a $ ring-of the 
E r0ſs-Bath being loſt, they dig g's 
Fraſted the Earth, bur could finde np- 
thing nirreus init: opening. the gutter 
by which that Bath empiies it feif, we 
found the paſſage cruſted very thick, with 
a white lapideous.. concretion, rough and 
»nequal in the ſurface, with ſeycral cry- 
Reels ixcd in je;reſembling thoſe of cream 
of Tartay :: to taſte, it-wasz infipid, ani cf 
ſubſtance like ro what precipitates wth 
arinons ſpirits in the water : but afcer 
it had lien on the tongue a thile, ſome 

eces diſcovered a taſte exattly like 
ent of Tartar, others an adftriFin 
ſomewhat t4rrio/ine. Ibrevght ſome a- 
way, aud jptend cocxarmin? it further, 


for irs 


ſome odd Alcal: mixed with the vitrio/ 
of Iron: Iextracted the S/ts by evapo- 
#tion-of two gallons of the Groſi-Bath- 
water; and having reduced them to 
three quarts Hſet ir to voor 5 but there 


was no appearance of ſa/t-peter at all : 


then I evaporated it” to three-pints, but 
{till neither ſal:-peter, or any other 
ſalt appeared: - then TI evaporated it. 
quite away; and then TI had about two 
ounces of a dark coloured ſalt, which at 
firſt reſembled cream of Tartar ſome- 
what4n tafte; but having lien longer 
on the tongue, it reſembled very much 
the Fitriolum eMortis, with ſome more 


Alcaliſate taſte: I performed the Operation both in. Iron and: 
Glaſs vefſels with little difference of the 7affe, or quantity 
of ſalt: ſome of the ſaid alt 0099 25, 00 a moiſture in 
the air did cat off the. writing upon ſuch papers as it fell, 
and turned the paper :yeHow all over, and rotted it. . I made 
a Lixivium with the Groſs-Bath water, and evaporated: that, 
thinking that if there were any unctuous matter in the wa- 
ter, it might hinder the diſeovery of the Nrtre in its ſboot- 
5vg; but ncither could.I finde any thing of Nitre this = 
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but ſtill there was a taſte UE the Varwulum eMertis in -the 
ſalt:and one Mr Berenclawa Practitioner there aflured me, 
that he had known the Bath-water drunk, and to have ting- 
ed the Excrements black, but I cannot avow the truth of thar. 

I inquired about the truth of what Dr. Mearn had writ a» 
bout the Stone he took up, upon Lards-down,which being in- 
fuſed in water produced a reſembling heat and taſte to what 
is in the Bath : But Dr. eMaplet, an inquiſitive and learned 
Phyſician there, who was with Dr. eMearn then, and had 
ſome of the mineral one, aſſured me it was a lime fone: fo 


did Mr. Chapman an obſerving Apothecary there, who likewiſe 


ſaw the Stone,and taſted the rnfuſion.In fine, where Dr. Me. x. 
took up that Store,any man may take up a thouſand, they not 
being caſt out of the Ezrih,but dropped out of the /ime-carts 
which paſs that way into Bathe, the Kils being thereabouts. 

The ſtones in the bottom of the Groſs-Bath,. many are of 
reddiſh ruſty colour, others green : but concerning the Bathe, 
I may next Sammer, during my ſtay there, in the midſt of 
June and July (if God give me /ife and health) make a fur- 
ther Narrative: I only mention this to prevent the Yirrueſ 


from uſurping upon my deſcoveries and intendments. Yet - 


to do them ſome juſtice,l was told thatin ſome of their Tran/- 

attions, *they have this obſervation abcut Bathe, that if 
any perſon that is drunk go inthere, the Bath will make him ſ6- 

ber:If any that is in the Bath drink freely there, it mill cauſe him 

to be preſently drunk, with leſs drink by far then if he werecut of 
it. his report is worthy of our Philoſophers, and advanceth 
their intelligence above tle credit that Ariflotle and his Hun- 
ters deſerve. Thi firſt part is defe&{:ve,for it ſhould have been 

added that the drunk perſon muſt ſit till, and ſweat ſoundly:if he 
ſtir up and down or ſwim, he ſhall be more ſick then if he had ne- 
ver come in. The ſecond part is notoriouſly f..tſe, ard all the 
Bath-Gutides and orhers that have tricd it,avow,that "tis uſual 
for the Townſmen to fit ſome hours and drink in the Parlour 
of the © neens; Bath;and never be drunk: and they ſay, a man 
that ſweats there ſhall bear much more drink, then it he were 
out of the Bath: which I chought rational and agreeable to 
what 1 had obſciv'd in the Indies, where men /ſwe.t and have 
more Crink then in Erelard,and ſironger, | 

; : S 2 | But 
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'But I come now to that Cie for which I adde this D;/- 
edurſe, and that is, Obſervations upon the mixture of the 
Bath-water and other Liquors with blood, and the Phencmena 
thereupon, which, [though T might reſerve for that other 
diſcourſe of 'mine about Phlebotomy, yer 1 will oblige my 
Reader vith ſome of thoſe Cariof1ties here, eſpecially fince 
it will give him occaſion to reflect how facile it is to mnl- 


tiply fuch Experiments, and how negligent #hey are who pre- 


- tend tobe the'g rand Os&ſervators of this Age. 


When | went to make uſe of the Bath,- amongſt other 
Prepartives thereto (which are better taken upon the place, 
then ata diarce) leauſed my ſelf tobe let blood, and be- 
ing willing tormprove that occaſion as well for my infirutti- 
en, as health, I cauſed ſeveral Yenice-Glaſſes to be filled with 
ſeveral liquors, cach liquor amounting to ſome three ounces, 
and into each glaſs I ſuffered to-run as much as half an ounce 
of blood, or /ittle more; taking no other meaſure, then 
that the whole liquor ſeemed of a deep blood red. The Pha- 
nomena thereupon were theſe enſuing, being obſerved pre- 
ſently after Llhad bound up my arm, and was in condition to 
write. | 

x. That Gl/:ſs which contained the ſpirit of Sal Armons- 
ack (drawn the Leiden-way)) kept of an equal conſiFHence from 
top to bottom, being of a deep red, and not iranſparent, like 
Tent-wine. BOY 4 T8 

2. Into two ſeveral Glaſſes lhad diflolyed the Salts of 4h 
and Warmwood, half adram in three ounces of water; the 
ſolations of theſe 2ws Salrs ſhewed no difference at all ; the 
top, after ſome ſpace, was of a florid red, (fach as is viſible 
in #4irifþ blood) for about a quarter of an inch : the bottom 
was of a more dark red, and reſembled Tent-wine. 

2. A foutth Glaſs held Oleum Tartars per deliquium: the 
Hlood and that J;quor did not firſt mix, but were as two di- 
finft liquors, . notwithſtanding that the b/o00d had ſtreamed 
into the Glaſs: Afﬀeer a while the blood and vyle mixed to- 
gether, and it all became of a deep red from top to bottom ; 
the ſurface only was tranſparent, and of a brighter red, as 

that ofthe other Alcaliſate Liqthrs, but not ſo far down- 
wards:the reſt was as Tent-wine. | _ 
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4. I diffolved half adram of Alon in three ounces of 
water, and upon bleeding thereupon, all the' crimſon of the 
blood was immediately deſtroyed, andit became almoſt xs 
black as Ink: after a little ſpace towards the ſurface it 
clearcd up : there were certain bubbles on the top that con- 
tinued the redneſs. 

' 5. Another Glaſs held a quantity of the Kings Bath wa- 
ter, the blood that did ftream' into it, appeared of a dark 
red, but tranſparent,as deep Bourdeanx wine ſhews : a little 
below the ſurtace it was deeply red,not tranſparent,but like 
Tent wine. | 

6. The Croſs-Bath altered little from the Kings-Bath, (a- 
ving that the tranſparency of the ſurface extended it ſelf 
downwards to a greater profundity then the other. 

7. A Solution of half a dram of Sal prunelle, yielded a 
blood on rhe ſurface like to that of Salt of Wormwood, but. 
not to ſo deepa deſcent: otherwiſe it was of the colour and 
conſiſtence of Tent wine. 

Aﬀeer they had ſtood in the window about five houres, 1 
returned and obſerved theſe Phenomena. ; 

I. That with the ſpirit of Sal Armoniack continued like 
Tent-wine, only the uppermoſt part of it to the thick- 
neſs of a barley-corn, was diaphanous as deep Bourdeausx- 
wine. | 
2. That with the Sal prunellz coagulated intoa Maſs, 
ſhruak from the ſides of the Glaſs, and ſunk to the bottom, 
leaving them ſuper-natant water of a pale citrine colour; 
the Maſs it ſelf beingof a floridred on the ſurface, and of a 
deep red, not blackiſh, to the bottem, that I could per- 
CEivE. 

2. That with the Creſs-Bath water changed not, tut 
ſeemed thick a9 Ten#-wine, the upper part being diaphanous, 
and like deep Beurdeaux-wine ? | 

\. That with the K:ngs-Bath water changed not 3 only 
the Fophaneus ſurface extended not it ſelf downwards ſo 
far as the other Bath-water did. | 

5. The Solution of Allom continued all fluid and black; 


no codgulated maſs therein: but the bubbles had loſt 
their 
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their crimſon-colour, arid were become cineratious, 
j. 6. That with the Salt of Wormwood reſembled deep Boure 
deaux wine, bur was leſs diaphanowus a little below the ſur- 
face: The ſurface extended downwards to the length of 
a barley corn with a perfect tranſparency. 

-, ILhat wherein was the Sal fraxint was diaphan.ss to the 
botrom 3 no innatant filaments or coagulated mals in it: . 
But the ſurface to the length of a barley-coin was like de- 
cayed Claret made with a mixture of white .and red wine: 
the reſidue was deeper like that of Bourdeaus. 

8. That with the oleum Tartar per deliquium was diapha- 
nous to the length of a barley-corn, and -of the colcur of 
Bourdeaux wine: the lower part un-coagulated, and like 
Tent wine, | 

9. It is tobe noted, that the reflexion of the Glaſles in 
all the Liquors, they being held up to the light, (except the 
ſpirit of Sal Armoniack)did create a corona of ſeveral colours, 
mixt with green, blew, and ſo as not one reſembled the « - 
ther. That with the oleum Tartars per deliquium reſembled 
the blew in Bourdeaux wine, with an eye of green. 

Ihad forgot to relate how I kept ſome of the blood in a 
ſeparate Poztinger; and it ſeemed excellently well colour- 
ed; when it coagulated, the top was of a due red, the bot- 
tom blackiſhred; the ſerum of a due tranſparency and pro- 

portion, and not tinged to c:trine colour: and coagulated all 
as the white of an egge over a gentle fire. 

I poured alſo upon the blood in two other Pcttingerszup- 
on the one ſpirit of Harts-horn 5 on the other ſpirit of Sal 
Armonzrack, but not much: perhaps adram or more : that 
with the ſpirit of Harts-horn at firſt ſeemed more florid,then 
that with the ſpirit of Sal Armoniack: both coagulated in- 
to Maſſt s after a while, and were then both of one colcur on 
the ſarface : but that with the ſpirit of Sal Armoniach coa- 
gulated its Maſs ſo as to break from the ſides: that with the 
ſpirit of Harts-horn did not break from the fides; whether 
the blood of one, and the other might difler, I know not; 
but both imme41ately followed one the other. That blood 
which had nothing mixed with it, after coagulation, dif- 
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fered not from the other two, Hat they w2re covered 0: 
ver with the ſpirits as ſoonas they were taken, and thar cx- 
poſed only to the Mer. | 

After a white upon the ſurface of that with the K'ngs- 
Bath-water, there was a kind of fatty cremor which covered 
the whole ſurface 3 and fo on that with the © ueens-Bath-wa-. 
8:r : the others had none at all. 

On eMunday after dinner, the next day after I had bled, 
I came to obſerve agai1 ; and found, 

L. That with the Sz/ fraxin! to be more-and more diapha- 
nous, reſembling Bourdeaus wine : that with the Sal abſcyn- 
thit leſs diaphanons, but red ſtill. 

2. I obſerved the Solution of Aflom, and however it looked 
black, yet being held in a clear light, one might diſcover in 
it viſible appearances of a deepred. I poured on it ſome 
ſpirit of Sal Armoniack, to ſee if it would reſtore the co- 
Jour : bat in ſtead of that the /;quor coagulated preſently 
i1to little 4ſſuie or flakes, reſembling raw fleſh when the 
blood is waſhed out. 

. There was no alteration in that with the ſpirit of 
Sat Armontach. 

4. That with the ©ucens-Bath-water continued. more 
aiaphanouſly red towards the top: but that with the 
Kings-Bath water, didinot loſe its redneſs, though it were 
not diaphanous near the ſurface. | 

5. Of the two Pottingers in which were the ſpirits of 
Harts hn, and $4! Armoniack, though both were coagu- 
Iated, yet that with the ſpirit of Sal Armoniack was: the 
molt flortd. 

6.- That with the Oizam Tartar:: per deliquium con: 
tinued red, bat loſttits diaphanerty at the top almoſt 


uite. 
Tak That with the Sal prunee after the: coagulated: 
eMaſs had ſubfided, had on the top: of it: in the 
middle of the Glaſs, to the bredth of* fpx-pence, a con- 
crete gelly, exactly reſembling: that of- the cleareſt 
Harts-horn, not boyled up. 60- its. greateſt Oh 

rom: 
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from hence protended —_ filaments,, with, which it was. 
faſtned to the maſs of blood, which was buoyed up thereby, ſo 
that it touched not the bottom; the jelly was enſipid and 
ſtuckiro my finger, when 1 touched it : whether that little 
which did {5 adhere took off from the equipo/lency of the 
two badies:; .or 'whether I broke caſually ſome. of the pro- 
tended filaments, or from what other cauſcl know not ; - but 
after 4 while the Maſs ſunk quite.to the bottom, and drew 
the gelatine below the ſurface of the water. . | 
-.8.. Upon the-pouring oat of the blood,, that with the 
Duttns-Bath water. happened to ſeem of a/pure Claret, like 
Bourdeaux wine, no. ſetling,' or floatingfilaments, but ſome- 
thite red, which reſemblediexactly theflying Lee in botled 
Guaret. | | 
9. That of the Kings-Bath-water appeared as the former, 
only at the latter end, as it; was;poured.out,. there was a cer- 
tain:gelntine mixed with it, 'and iticking tothe fades, that 
for colour and conſeſtence 'exaGtly reſembled 'the jelly. of red 
currants. 2] +0 
Io. That with the ſprrit ef Sal Armeniack upon effuſion, 
appeared like deep Bourdeaux wine, and ſofrom top tobot- 
tom without any alteration. - ola, fie 3375» 
11. Upon the effuſion of that with the ſalt of Wormwood, 
it appeared alſo like to Bourdeaux wine 5 but towards the 
bottom there was Gelatine red, like that of red currants,more 
tenacious and in greater quantity then was in-that mixture 
with the Krngs-Bath water. | 
- T2; Thatwith the ſal fraxin; ponred out:like common or 
leſs deep Claret: at the bottom there was no Gelatine, but it 
ran a {ittle thicker like to Tent wine. | 
I 3.. That with the Oleum Tartar per deliquium, upon its 
firſt cffuſion ran like Claret a little decayed : but the meſt of 
:t dropped,/as if it were aweak Gelatine, and ſo continued to 
the laſt, being almoſt of 'as deep colour as a; ripe eMulberry; 
| poured upon ſome of the faid:jely. almoſt:as much of the 
ſpirit ef Sal Armoniack, andit immediately diflolved all the 
jelly, and made it fluzd, - yet ſo as that the bloody crafſament 
appeared anequally mixed, ſome parts being more deep and 
opacous then others. 14 1 
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T4..1 took the Pottinger i hich was the 5/ood with the 
ſpirit of Harts-horn aftuſed to it, having ſeparated the maſs 
from the fides of it, I pogred out the Serum, which was as 
black as common Ink : the' ſurface was red, but not ſo florid 
as that with the affuſcd ſpirit of Sal Armoniack : moſt of the 
melancholy biood ſeemed diſſolved into that black Serum, the 
ſuper-incumbent meſs being thn. | 

" -I5. That blood on which the ſpirit of Sal Armoniack was 
poured” in the Pottinget; appeared from top to bottom red, 
only in the bottom there were ſome little ſpots of a lacks/þ 
and darker red then the other parts: on the ſurface there 
was a Gelatinous pellicle generated : the Serum was of a c#- 
trme colour: the confiftence of the coagulated. maſs of blood 
here was more tenacious and fibrous then'in that other Pot- 
tinger with the afluſed /p:rit of Harts-horn: There was no 
pehlicle diſcoverable upon that with the ſp:xit of Harts-hory; 
upon that with the /p1117 of Sai 4rmoniack ſo tough an one, 
that it would bearupa little way in your hand the whole 
maſs of blood adhering to it. EL, 

16. The b/ood which was kept in a Pottinger without any 
mixture, being placed in an arched fire on a fire-ſhovel burn- 
ed with a-bright and continued flame, as if it had been Tur- 

entine, but crackled like a green bay-leaf calt into the fire : 
and ſo itdid being caſt immedately into the fire, but the 
crackling was leſs durable, by reaſon of the vivid fire into 
which it was caſt. Itis to be notedthat this pottinger ha- 
ving been removed into the Sanne,all the Serum was exhaled 
or incorporated into. the maſs, which was grown to the bot- 
tom of the Pottinger,and dried there,ſo that I ſcraped it off: 
wherher that might adde to the Phenomena I know not. 

17. The blood in that Pottinger where the ſpirit of Harts- 
horn was afluſed, being taken out and placed in an arched 
fire, roſe up with an equal intumeſcence, as a cake doth in an - 
Oven; it crackled much leſs then the unmzixed maſs of blood: 
It burned lowly, with a continual but not vivid flame, and in 
ſuch a manner as if the 9/s had never taker fire,- but only 
_ the ſmoke iſſuing fromit; for one might caſily ſee an zn- 
terſtice betwixt the maſs an EY flame all _ 

while 


 m—_ - 
_ *while, till it came to a perfect Ipnitror. | 

\ 18. The maſs which had ſpirit of Sal Armoniack affuſed 
untoit, being placed in an arched fire, did riſe with an e- 
qual intumeſcence, - but greater then that with the ſpirit of 
Harts-horn: it crackled leſs then that with ſpirit of Harts- 
horn: the flameat firſt reſembled that of the other; after- 
wards inſtead of hovering about, it ſcemed tp iflue immed:- 
ately from theiblood, and not to appear like a ſmoke that took 
fice within the arch3 the flame then was Ti#vid, and conti- 
nued.” | EO : 

: 'I9. The fire being an exceeding quick fire, I poured ſome 
of the ſcrous blood that was ia the Pottinger, impregnated 
with the affuſion of the ſpirit of Sal Armoniack, and as it 
dried it took fire preſently, the flame reſembled that of the 
former m9/7, only it waſted fsfter then that, being caſt upon 
ſo quick a fire: The black Serum of the coagulated maſs with 
aftuſed ſpirit of Harts-horn, though caſt into the ſame fire, 
would ſcarce bury at all. 

20. I took ſome of the maſs that was impregnated with 
the Sal prunelie, and placeditin an arched fire (the Serum 
or Solution poured off from it was pid) it roſe with an 
unequal intameſcence copling, like a loaf, in the midſt: [I 
brought it to a perfect 7gnitionand coale,yet did it not crackle 
at all, neither bury till the laſt, and then but a 7:ttle, and 
with an interrupted flame which ſciſed now on this, now on 
that part: nay, there was but very little ſign of any Sal 
prunellz in it to ſputter as it burned. | 

21. Itold you how I poured ſome ſprrit of Sal Armoniack, 
upon the mixture of blood and a Solution of Allom, and of 
the odd coa2ulation that hapned thereupon into white m79/- 
ſule which ſeemed like fleſb when the blood is waſted out of zt: 
I took of thoſe incoherent flakes or maſſule, and putting them 
to burn in an arched fireupon the fire-ſhovell, it run all off, 
upon a great ebullitien, into the fire: 1 took the red hot 
fire-ſhovell, and placed ſome more upon it, which ſeemed to 

_ burnas Alemdoth in the like caſe, and ſo ſtayed on it : but 
being put into the arched fire, and brought to 7gnition, it 
would neither flame, nor crackle, nor left any viſible quan- 

tity 


tity of cole or aftes behinde it, as if it hadalmoſt all evapo- 
rated. 

22. Theſe were the Phenomena whichT had opportunity 
to take notice of at that time: butl alſo left a Solution of 
the Alcali of Nitre of about three ounces with the Apothe- 
cary, if anyelſe came to bleed there in my abſence: upon 
bleeding, an healthy young man that was ſomewhat indif- 
poſed, ſome was ſuffered to fream into that Solution: at 
tirſt it was of a florid red, but paler then blood uſually is, 
reſembling a baſtard-ſcarlet: after ſome days ſtanding I 
found it of a deeper red from top to bottom : one half of it 
was tranſparent like to the duller and more decayed ſort of 
Claret: the other half ſeemed like Tent-wine, not diapha- 
vous ; on the ſurface there was a cremor which extended it 
ſc1f almoſt all over it : Upon pouring it out, it appeared a/l 
- to be of a blood-red, only that which ran /2ff was of a deeper 
dye: at the bottom there was a kinde of Gelatine like to rhat 
of red Currants, which rendred the one half of it opacous: it 
wasSno way diſ-coloured, nor unequally mixt: the ſpirit of 
Sal Armoniack being poured on it, did render it fluid preſent- 
ly and tranſparent. | | 


Having occaſion after ſome weeks ſtay at the Bath, to 
ride in extream hot weather above 200 miles in a few days, 
and being tired with watching and the journey,-and being 
wet very much with a great ſhower of rain at wy return, | 
went immediately into the Groſ5-Bath for half an hour, to 
preventany inconveniences that might befal me upon ſuch 
travel: butatmy coming out of the Bath I felt fo violent a 
defluxion into my throat, and the adjacent Glandules, that I 
apprehended ſome danger of a Squinoncy, which yet Tavoid- 
ed by bleeding, purging, and other means together, with 
the uſe of the ſame -Bath after all: when I was to bleed, 7 
was willing to try ſome further Experiments in Liquors, 
different from the former, and the Obſervationsf made 
were theſe. 
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x1. I cauſed two vens to be opened in the left arm. at once; 
and received one Pottinger out of the eMedzana, and the 
other out of the Gephalica: my intent in that was to ob- 
ſerve (as | had done oncebefore in my ſelf) whether the 
blood of two veins in the ſame arm would yield d:iferent 
bzood: if ſo, then I thought that it might not be indifferent 
in what vein a man bleeds, though they all ariſe from one 
trunk of the vena cava and that we might juſtly have re- 
gard to thoſe cautions of our obſerving 4nceftors, not to bleed 
' thoſe veins promiſcuouſly, but ſome #17 one caſe, and ſome 2n 
another. 1 was confirmed in thoſe ſentiments by the: Pheno- 
mena l met with aſecond time in the zr:al; as other obſer- 
vations have ſatisfied me about the doctrine of revulſion,aud 
its truth. Having taken one Pottenger out of the Mediana, 
and another out of the Cephalica, 1 topped the Mediane,and 
continued to bleed into the {1quors out of the Cephalich. In 
the firſt, iſſuing out of the to bloods, I could finde no diffe- 
rence in the colour or confiflence; but after ſtanding three or 
four houres, that of the Mediane had much leſs of Serum in 
it : the Serum thereof ſeemed Limpid in the Pottinger : 
but that of the Cephalick was citrine-coloured ; that of the 
Mediane ſomewhat of a volatile ſaline pungency upon the. 
tongue, different from the :afte, which the other Serum had, 
that being very ſalt: that of the Mediane had a blewiſh Ge- 
Latine gathered upon the top of the condenſed maſs of blood; 
the other had none, but was of a florid red on the top. Afﬀ- 
ter two days I came to look on theme again, and upon turn- 
ing the coagulated maſs of blood in the pottinger, that of the 
Mediana had much more of black towards the bottom, then 
the other: and alſoa thinner ſurface of redthen that of the 
Cephalick. 

2. Tocarry on the Experiment of mixing ſeveral Jiquors 
with blood, Tbled into ſome ounces of qua mirabilis, which 
grew deep: coloured almoſt unto the top, which was tranſpa- 
zent and of the colour of Marnt-wine almoſt : after ſome 
hourcs. the Liquor became of a bright beautiful Claret-colour 
almoſt unto the boitom, where there was an opacous, dark- 
#ed-ſctling, with an enaorema of comtexed filaments pretended 

ta. 
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to the rop. The Waſps fobhod on that glaſs in great num- 
bers, and drowned themſelves in :t,-not medling with any 0- 
ther of the ſubſequent g/afſes. After two days was little 
changed, only the beantifal Claret was ſomewhat dark- 
wen.” | wy 
2. I bled upon ſome ounces of Treacle-water, which turn- 
ed as black as Ink preſently, but continued the bleod per- 
fectly fluid: The red was ſo deſtroyed, that the 4luminous 
Solation did not equal it; there not being upon nclination 
of the glaſs the leaſt ſign of any incarnadine 3 and ſoit con- 
tinued for two days, no variation happening. 

4-1 bled upon ſome ounces of Gimnamon-water,which turn- 
ed of a palered; if Iheld up the glaſs to the light, it ſeem- 
cd almolt to the top opacouſly red as Tent wine; but, it view- 
ed otherwiſe it ſeemed of a paler red,approaching to baſtard- 
ſcarlet. Aﬀter a while it ſeemed as if all the 6/004 were coa- 
ulated into. one maſs from top to bettom, ſubſiding_ a little 
within the ringed Gimwamon-water. Upon agrtation and ſtir- 
ring with a knife, it appeared that the fibres of the blood were 
ſo deſtroyed, that this maſs was no coherent thing, but 
broken into little mafſule, or parcels of a pale red, ſuch as 
the ſub/iding curds arein whey. Aﬀter two'days I viewed it, 
and found the Phenomenon of the whole Glaſs to look cherry- 
coloured, but the incoherent maſſule were of a pale red. 

5. I bled into ſome ounces of 4qua Bezoartice, that did 
coagulate with the blood, ſo that it all fell in one zncoberent 
maſs towards the bottom : but whether there hapned to be a 
greater proportion of blood in the glaſs, or for ſoine other 
cauſe, the coagulated blood filled almoſt all the water, much 
beyond what we obſerved in the Grmmamon water : the confilt- 
ence of the one, and the other m4ſſale were like the curds in 
whey ; theſe were of a pale red retaining to whritifhneſe; 
and ſoit continued two days; the ſmall quantity of water 
appearing in it giving no opportunity -tor further Qb- 
ſervations. 

6. I bled upon ſome ounces of Nantes-Brandy, it gave us a 
more tenacious curd then the former, of a pale red: but the 
maſs and liquour was opacous towards the bottom, ſo as to 

appear 
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appear like Tent-wins, in-what 12ht ſoever I placed it. Af- 
. ter twodays thatof the Brandy which was fluid, (the curd 
not being anſwerable to the Aqua Bezoartica) was of a pret- 
ty florid red, the coagulated maſs was of a brick  co- 
leur. 

7. | bled upon ſome ounces of Aniſe ſeed water drawn 
from. the grounds' of beer, it yielded a mixture of a deep 
bl.od red trom top to bottom, ſomewhat tranſparent. The | 
maſs coagulated from rop to bottom, the curd was of a deep- 
er red then the others, and of fucha tenaciouſneſs as is to 
be lound in the fott card of poſſers. | After two days it turn- 
ed blickiſh, the coherent curd © being. of a little Hrghter 
red. P / 

8. My indiſpoſition, and other cares permitted me not to 
proſe cute theſe Experiments as I did the other: but one 
curioſity more poſſefled me, to put two drams of ſp:r:t of 
Harts-horn into a pottinger, and to bleed thereupon, fo fee 
if it would alter the Phenomenon from what it is, it the /p:-, 
rit of Harts-horn be poured on the blood : I did ſo, and I 
found at this teme that it kept my blood from coagulating in- 
to ſuch maſſes as otherwiſe it would, but the blood turned 
blackijhly-red, and in it there was obſerved a crimfon- gelatine, 
which run off the knife as jeHy of red currants would, when 
beginning to cool. Aﬀter twof days it continued 7: flurd, 
bur Slackiſh. Ihave ſundry. times tried that way of putting 
ſpirit of Harts-horn into the pottinger firſt, and then cauſed 
them to bleed upon it with this ſucceſs, that immediately 
it ſpoiles the red, giving it a more dirty colour, and caſts up 
a mucous phlegme,(ſuch as I never ſaw in any blood upon o- 
ther Eſſays) jaſt like what many ſprt and blow out of their ne- 
ſes in catarrhs: this covers all the pottinger, without any 
mixture of blood in it, and would be white, but that the ſub- 
jacent blood gives it another muddy colour. The blood un- 
der it was always fluid, and uncqually mixed with parts of 
a bright ana blackiſh red. Whether my journey, or diſtem- 
per prevented that appearance in my blood, I know not. 

9. 1 had a Patient there which had unknowingly 
token much of eMercurins dulcy in pills at Lovwdon, to 
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her great prqgudice ſeveral al and though ſhe had taken 
goiden-bullets, and uſed other means to diſcharge her body 
of that troubleſome . Inmate, yet found little benefit: At 
the BathTletherblood, and to try an Experiment I caſt a 
Guinny into one of the mialdle Pottingers as ſhe bled : Icould 
obſerve no difference betwixt the blood preceding, and that 
therein: but in the afternoon I came and went to that pot- 
tinger which had the moſt florid and beſt coloured blood, and 
ſearching there found my go!d, and that ſtained with white 
ſpots from the eMercury on the lower fide. Whether the ſe- 
paration of the eMercury, or ſome other efficacy in the 
Gold (of whoſc power in ſuch caſes I can give good inſtan- 
ces) cauſed that diflerence in the bloods, I cannot tell, ha- 
ving never tried it fince. 


—_ CC———— 


Being not well at Warwick, by reaſon of a violent defluxion 
into the Glandules of the Threat, I cauſed my ſelf to bleed 
Octob.29. 


I. I took ſix drams of- ſpirit of Harts horn, not very 
we)l rectified , nor clear of colour, and put it into a 
cryſtal-glaſs; and bled thereupon about halt-an ounce 
of blood; it turned of a dark red preſently, inclining 
much to black, though, as it ffeod, or as it was held 
on one fide, you might perceive a lighter, but not flo- 
rid red at the ſides. It ſeemed fluid for two dayes ; 
but as I-poured it out it appeared to be very Gelatz- 
nous, and of colour like that which is become” ſanzeus,.. 
and degenerated into backsſhneſs. with keeping. 

2. I] bled upon the ſame liquor of Salt-peter, about half 
an ounce of blood, upon four ounces of /iquor, at firſt the 

!ood did turn on the ſurface to a baftard-ſcarlet (which is. 


an eftcR every thing of N:tre mixt with blood Ir 
| aftcr-- 
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aftet wards the whole blood funk to the bottom, the upper 
' part being all of sxe colour and conſeſtence, ſuch as is obſerved 
in the Sez74m of the blood ſomerimes, when the ſupernatancy 
is whitiſh, and not tranſparent. ' Being poured from the 
blood, 1 found that coagulatcd into a maſs, which was all of a 
very:nataral red all over, only ſpotted in many places under- 
neath with blzck ſpots. The concretion was ſo brittle, that 
it would not hang together, nor endure any /zghtepreſſure, 
but as it were melted, and ſeemed gelatinous. 

2.1 bled upon a Solution of the Alcali of Nitre; it appear- 
ed upon the firit mixture like baftard-ſcarlet ; then the blood 
ſank to the betta, the top being tranſparent, yet of the co- 
jour of Hgh-countrey-white-wine : the bottom ſeemed red- 
der then that of t e former; the l1mprd liquor being poured 
out, ſcemed all ge/atinous, and had incorporated with it the 
ſerous-part of the blood: the red at the bettom was fluid and 
not tenacious, but of the confiltence that blood is. of when 
it is hot, and newly reccived in a veſlel out of the verns. 

NB. Afterl had poured out the blood and mixtures out 
of the ſeveral glaſſes, and that the glaſſes had ſtood a while, 
I obſerved that that of the raw Liquor of Mitre, which re- 
rained in the bottom, did turn of a moſt beautiful red, as 
ever [ſaw in any thing: but that with the ſpirit of Harts- 
horn, ox Solution of Alcals, &c. did not vary : after two days 
all the remains of 4lood in the ſeveral glaſics turned blackiſh 
and ſantous, only that with the raw /:quour altered not. 

4. I bled upon the /iquors of Salt-peter which had paſſed 
the aſhes, and on that which had never paſſed the aſhes: both 
were of the ſame Lackiſh and ſantous celour (after the firf 
baftard-ſcarlet was paſt) both had on the top a certain cye- 
mor, which being caſt into the fire diſcovered it ſelf to be 

.nitrous: both of them, though they were of ſuah a airty red 
inclining to.black, yet were they of ore confiftence from top to 
bottom all fluid, nothing gelatimous, nor any one part #lackey, 
or xedder then the other. Which is very much,confidering 
the difference of the 7wo Liquors. | 
\. 5. I bled upon the unflueus Mothers of Salt-peter, which 
turnedat firff to a baftard-ſcarlet: the blood did never mix 

with 
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with the e Mothers, nor otherwiſe ting #herr colour, then as 
it caſt a ſhadow by its innating on the ſarface of them. It 
coagulated-on the top of the Mothers, being of colour all 
thorough cxaGly like to Qcher : the concretion was a quar- 
tcr of an inch thick, a firm maſs to ſes to, like ſo'much bees 
wax calt into a cake : I took it up in one maſs with my knife 
but trying its #enacrouſneſs, I tound it as brittle as moſt 
frort cakes are. Upon the ſurface, there was an appearance 
of certain ffrie, which might be ſaline. All the blood did 
not coagulate ſo, but underneath there was a quantity which 
in the glaſs was of equal dimenſions with the other maſs, it 
was of the colour of Oker,and fluid,and would not mix with 
the eMothers at all: I took of the maſs, and tricd to burn 
itin anarched fire twice or thrice, it boyled and bubled 
up upon the fire-ſhovel, like impure Niter, and fo burned 
with a flaſhing, as if it had been moſt of it Peter, it never 
came to flame as blood doth uſually; only one blaze as it 
wers always hovered over it for amoment or two, not being 
continucd to the body, otherwiſe then by a parcel of ſmoke 
iſſuing out them. 1 

6.1 took alſo two pottingers of blood,the firft and the /:ff 
of the blood I took away: there was no difference in the 
blood of enc and the other; the coagulated maſs well-co- 
loured,- of a-good conſrftence, leſs of that black or melancho- 
lick craftament then is commonly found: the Serum well- 
coloured, of taſt bririſh: 1 placed it in an arched fire, it 
roſe up with a g/sbous intumeſcence(but crackled not ſo much 
as 1t Bathe 5 though very much, and like a bay-leaf) it burn« 
cd with 2 continued, vivid, and laſting flame. 

I ſuffered a pottinger of the ſame blood with which this 
laſt Experiment was made, to ſtand ten days or more, in 
which time it was quite dried: up into a hard fryable maſs, 
the top of which was almoſt as black as Ink, the bottom ha- 
ring ſomewhat of a dark red init. Icaſt a piece of it into 
a quick coal-fire; therein it crackled like unto a bay-leaf, but 
burned with a ſhort and weak flame. I placed another part 
of :t upon a fire-ſhovel in an arched and quick fire; where it 
erackled as much as the other a more then that part 
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ef the ſame blood which was burncd in the —_—_— Ex> 
periment of bigod newly congeated, and ſeparated from the 
Serum, which was in this laſt caſe dricd into the maſs) and 
it did burn with a v:via and continued flame preſently. 
W hich accident I take notice of, to ſhew the diflerent Phe- 
15mena upon the diverſe way of burning the blood. I took a 
third portion of the ſaid cengealed and firm maſs of blood, 
and put it to ſome cold water in a Glaſs, and it difiolved moſt 
of it therein, and tinged the water of as beautiful a red as 
any claret, though otherwiſe the maſs were bJackifh, and had 
nothing of red but what was in the ex#/mous cruſt of the bot- 
tom, which ſeemed of a molt deep red inclining to back. 
I ſuffercd two or three ſpoonfuls of Hogs-blood to run into a 
large Venice-Glaſs, in which was halfc a pint of the eMeo- 
thers of Peter; I ſuffered it to ſtand ſome days, and come- 
ing then to ſee i#, Iobſerved that the Mothers were become 
opacous almolt to the bottomn, ' on the top was a maſs of coa- 
gulated blood cxactly reſembling the colour of Oker; it 
was ſo firm, that | took it with my &4nife in one entire prece, 
but I found the top and bottoms of the maſs (which was pretty 
thick ) to be very ſoft, but not as it were fibrous the middle 
was more firm: I put ſome of it upon a fire-fovell inan 
arched and quick fire, when it beyled up, and ran aboat, and by 
its ſputtering diſcovered 2 mixture of Szlt-pezer : but it did 
not flame at all, though I brought it to ignition. Examine- 
ing the remaining Mothers, I found a ſarizguine mixture to 
float in, and tain the liquor of an Oter-coleur, and ſome of 
it was apgregatcd into little maſſes or lumps, whoſe particles 
did not cohere by any tenacious fibres (indecd | have not been 
able to obſerve any #enaciouſly-fibrous coagulations in the blood 
of Hog: hitherto ) but upon the leaſt touch of my warms 
hand, they diflolved or yielded unto the leaſt preſſure. Ont 
of all which I intend to deduce, that ſome common Expers- 
ments may ſhew that, which no Ghymical Fires give any light 
#nto. That there 1s a great diverſity betwixt the blood of other 
"Animals, and that of Mew: becauſe that upon the ſame 
Liquors they diſcloſe different Phenomena; and conſequent- 
ly that the Transfuſion is a r4/h and wnſafe attempt, 


I 
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I ſhall conclude with this tm fiow; that neither is the 
lood of ſeveral Animals, nor the blood of the ſame kinde of 
Animals the ſame; butin #affe and colour of the Serum there 
will be often a ſenſible difterence, and it is rational to think 
the like of the blood. it ſelf : nor do they burn or coagulate 
alike, or with the like Phenomena : nor is the blood of the 
ſame Men always the ſame, though he continuewithin the 
latitude of Health; and in diſeaſes Epidemical let two 
bleed, and there ſhall often be no afi- ASE 
. 4 . The other day coming into My Ajothe- 

Qlty in the colour of their blood, or caries Shop, -and finding one (not other- 
in the Serum, the one being white and miſe nary aol ws. to bleed, I fenr w_ 
turbid, the other Limpid, the Serum Oye af thn Lixiuim of Ser perer wich 
of the.. third citrine-colouwred. And if ringer whichhe bled, which ſeemed to have 
fo, what regulations ſhall we have for !i7ofcrinſmunit, urs corps dark 
this operation : , ſhall a transfuſe he turned blzch, though ir cominued fluid : 

owg-w0t what, ©o cored be knows 190 herb poting hich Gemed beter 
: 90s what, God knows how ? This may ele ſame Ul #qer, and it Improved the colour, 
become inde: *hat fort of men, being galkepirlion cola antile; wink 
tho worſt and moſt irrational Empi- ſerye, 
rics the Sunever ſhined upon, as 1de- 
mon{tratc more fully iamy Letter to a Phyſician, ins Pa- 
ralle] betwixt them and the aycront Emperics. 

Lot them from chicſe- Obſervations draw their ſophitical 
Gonclufrors for andagainſt ſpirit of Harts-horn 5 for, and a- 
gainſt [pirit of Sal Armoniack ; againſt Allom, and Treacle- 
watcr, and ſuch like; till a/the world come to admire them 
a; ninchasI: And that there be anew Hziftory penned to 
render them as contemptible as this magnifies, by a Rheto- 
rick that hath more of the nature of the Microſcope, then of 


Truth. 


Miſceilm:oas Additions by way of Poſtſcript. 


V 7 Hatcver may ſeem tobe ſaid from hence in favour 
of the {pirit of Harts-horn, is not ſo valid as may 

2e imagined: for 1 havemixed a little of the Solution of 
the ical; of Nitre (which Syrup of Violets green, 
8 2 $= and 
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and rendred it Icfs flurd) apon the blood of a man, which was 
blackiſh, watersſh, and ilh-coloured, after it began ſomewhat to 
coagulate, and I brought it to a new fluidity, and as vivid a 
redas ever ſaw: and ſo it continued for 24 kours3 at my 
return after two days, I found the blood in the Pottinger, 
(by rcaſon of the Sun on the window) all coagulated, and 
become freable; buteven that it had vifible ſigns of a re- 
mainirg redneſs, which the other blood that had nothing cf- 
tuſed retained not. Oyl of witriol affuſed to the Serum of 
blood, tinged with the crimſon part, doth improve the red for 
an #nſ{ant.or two, but then it turns black and coagulates into 
a ſofr maſs, that admits the leaſt impreſſion ; the fibres bes 
ingdeſtroyed :. but yet it burns rather better, brighter,'and 
quicker then otherwiſe; being poured on the ſurface of co- 
agulated blood, on the top whereof was tough pelzcle gene- 
rated; it did not cat the pellicle, but in one night reduced. 
the Maſs, almoſt to the bottom, into a confiſtence like to 
Bees wax, which burnt well. ' of 

In Zanuary laſt 166g. I had another occaſion to bleed, but 
though the Phenomena of my blood upon the Mothers of Salt 
peter were the ſame as at firſt; yet in the other mixture 
with Sz/t-peter-liquors, they were not : the blood ſeparately 
taken ſeemed not to differ frem the former, only the Serum - 
was a littlc ycllower : it did burn as well as before,bat crack- 
led much leſs. At the ſame time I cauſcd an 01d man to be 
let blood for a catarrh and pain in his ſhoulder, which he u- 
ſed to caſe with'bleeding; the blood ſeemed very good and 
well-colourcd ; after it had ſtood awhilel had the leiſure to 
view it, and upon one pottinger of coagulated blood, I pour- 
ed twenty drops of ſpirit of V;#rio!, whereupon immediate- 
ly all the top turncd as white as mk, cven the bubbles which 
ſeemed of blood beiore : whereupon I took another pottin- 
ger, and ſeparated half the ood from the Serum, and pourcd 
on the blood-and Serum ſom ſpirit off itriol as before:preſent? 
ly all the Serum became of colour and conſiſtence like milk: 
the blood turned black,, and hardened intoa ſubſtance that 
cut like white-maſhed-wax: the other, at my return, found 
of the conſiſtence and colour of a common cuſtard. _— 

— triolatcd 
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triolated Serum would not flame: the vitriolated blood did 


burn with a bris# but ſhort lame: the Simple 3lood would 
—_— burn at all, but with an hovering and diſcontinued 
ame. 

I took alſo ſome of the pure citrine Serum of my blood, 
which taſted not very ſalt; I ſet it in the window for ſome 
time: during the froft it coagulated into a body of the con- 
ſiftence of butter in the heat of Summer : it gathered no [ce 
at all : the colour became leſs citrine 3 but ſtill pellucid, 1 
ſet it after ſome days to thaw; which 'it did immediately 
- before the fire, but came not to its former fluidity, but like 

oyle: after that, itcoagulated with the' warmth before the 
fire, and ſeemed exactly like to boyled Turpentine, but that 
it wanted the ſme]]: it would not flame atall (though 
crackled much, as ſalt ) yet I brought it to 7gn1tion. 

I did alſo take ſome Hogs blood again, and pourcd on the 
Mothers of Peter, it mixed not ; only after ſome days 'ſome 
fBlamentary cerpuſcles ſablided unto the middle of the li- 
quor: the colour at firſt was a pale baſtard ſcarlet; but af- 
ter adayit turned toa darkiſh red, and ſo continued many 
days; andinits primirive Aluidity, it ſuficring not ar.y al- 
tcration, bur bcing as fluid as when it firſt iſſued from the 
veins: it ſtood in the window all the froſt, not changing or 
freezing at all, No more did another pottinger of my 
blood that was mixcd with the liquor of Peter which had paſt 
| the aſhes : but that laſt b/ood turned very blackiſh. 

In firc, notwithſtanding any thing Ihave done or purpo- 
ſ:d about the natureof blood, I donow defift from the En- 
quiry : the reſult of my thoughts being #ehzs, that there isa 
continual variation in the blood upon every diſcaſe, and 
often without it, during a fate of health: that the blood of 
Individuals of the ſame kinde differs not oaly from ir (cf, 
but in each other individual : that no man can by reaſon of 
this conſideration know what he would transfuſe ; nor what 
it is he would re&rfie. Ina word, that "tis moſt-pradential 
toinfift upon Experienced Methods in Phyſick, and thar all 
phancies about ſpirit, ſalt, ſulphur, fermeatative fires in the 
heart, occaſioncd by beterogenzous mixtures, and the expli- 

cations 
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plications of the operations of Medicemients by the few Pbs- 
loſophers, either Chymical or others, are all v4in, and cannot 
be allowed as a ground of pradice, till juſtified by ſucce/sfui 
trials ; ſeeing that not only the ſuppoſition: arc falſo,, but 

whilſt the ood is ſub diminio anime, ciicfts upon it arc dif- 
ferent from what when it is ſeparate : and I think I may 
thence conclude rationally, that 'tis not conceivable that the 
fabrick of our bodics is purcly Mechanical: for the !1quors 
would hayc the ſame ce on the blood in the body, and w1th- 
out : which #hey havenot. | 
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A REVIEW of the precedent Diſcourſe 


againſt Mr, GLanviLLe 


_ willing to give any offence to the world, and ſo 
apprehenſive leſt my juft indignation for the affront 
Mr. Gl/anw1/] had put upon my Faculty, ſhould tranſport ma 
beyond all fitting moderation, that I dcefired a Friend, 
(without further adviſing with me) to blot out whatever ho. 
might # prudence think equitable; by reaſon of his great 
cautiouſneſs,as well as thorough that great hafte and continual 
mterruptions wherein the Treatiſe was penned; I finde ſeve- 
ral- paſſages cither omitted totally, or not ſufficiently cx- 
plained ; ſo as that I could not acquieſce in the publication 
thereof, without ſome few additions,partly to prevent ſome 
cavills that might (though weekly) be raiſed againſt it, and 
partly to put every thing paſt diſputc hereafter 3' that ſo [ 
might not have any further occaſion to write againſt our 
Virtuoſo, nor his Abettors have any thing to do but to call 
in his Libe/ againſt the Phyſicians, and do ſome reaſonable 
juftice to thoſe he had ſo arrogantly and #njuriouſly inſulted 
over. T defire my Reader to pardon me, if I have not in 
fome circumſtantial embelliſhmeats and regularity of proce- 
dure anſwered his expedtation, lince in the main Iam ſure I 
have out-done it. _. 

Whereas I charge Mr. Glanvi// (page 2.) with not havsng 
read the Authors which he mentions. Theſe words, Whe can 
chuſe but ſmile, when he reads how Apaleius smproved the Ma- 
thematicks after Euclide ? the whole paſſage ſhould have 
run thus; Who can chooſe but (mite when he reads how Apu- 
leius improved Arithmetick ? All that Apulezus did .was to 
to tranſlate ſomething abour Arithmetick into Latine, at ſuch 
time as the Latznes had no other Numera!s then EM. D.C, 

&ce 


. Fter I had written the preſent Diſcourſe, I was ſo ug: 
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&c. Andby reaſon of this 09 of his doth Voſfius 
give him a place amongſt the Juthors, not improvers of A- 
r:thmetick: and takes notice of him as the firſt that ever 
_ writin Latine about that ſubjeff, Upon which account it 
© 1>irs f was judiciouſly done of Voſſius to mention him there; bur 
«.51.k&;, Mr. Glanvill is groſly] miſtaken here to name him, where he 
treats of ſuchas advanced uſeful knowledge 5 which a bare 
Tranſlation doth not. It is true, Voſſius ſaith of Apuleius, 
at at eb: Ge Primus Arithmeticam Latinis literis 
raſeni Pythagerici Latine tranflulit teſte iHufir avit : which words import no 
Ee aotem Sai, 45 more then 1 ſay; and "ris manifeſt, 
fcripr. Hiſt, pkil, }, 3.Ca 44 GE that what He did was but a Tranſlation 
of Nichomachus. So Caſſiedorus de 
mathe. diſciplinis. cap. de Arithmetica. Relique diſcipline 
indigent Arithmetica diſciplina,quam apud Grecos Nicomachos 
diligenter expeſuit.. Hunc primum eMadaurenſis Apuletus, 
deinde magnificus vir Boethius Latino ſermone tranſlatum 
Romanis contulit leftitandum. The ſame is aflerted by I/- 
yeiſus de (i- dorus Hiſpalenſis. This might our Vertuoſo have obſerved in 
cnc. nath:en. Vofſzus, when he read him: and what Apuleius performed is 
-—- Gate ſo meanly thought of by Blanenaus, that in his Chronicles of 

(ACANESMA- os , : 
tem. Cnic= Mathematicians he affords him no place, though he mention 
nol-1cei-15. the Arithmetical work of Boethius, The imputation I fix 
upon Mr. Glanvill,for not underſtanding what the Authors he 
mentions had writ, and about his not having ever ſeen them, 
Pofus de (6. 15 Manifeſt to any man that ſhall not only trace him by Voſ- 
© gr panee | ſus, but conſider the ridiculous charatlers he fixeth upon 
-—prE 5 the Writers alledged, viz. Ptolemy of Alexandr a made con- 
' * © fiderable improvements in Optics: and Alhazenus the 4ra- 
bian is famous for what'he did in it. From theſe Vitellio drew 
his, and advanced the Science by-his own wit and rheir helps. 
"SS Stevinus both invented and wric fach al Sfevinu A corrected Euclid, Achazen, 
in al parts of the pure and preficel Marhe- and /ite#io, in ſome fundamental Pro- 
. nog org 4 94844 Geometry, Wovige- poſitions that were miſtakes; and 
TG. —__ Yirwfrin Ergland o: 32 the room ſubſtituted conſiderable 
Europe, vcr equalled, or purſued : From inventions of his own. Roger Bacon 
bene apputene Mr. envill, end ts writ acutely of Opticks, —— Any man 
Prezeſer | keow of, and bcfore my Lars Will grant, that he who gave ſo lame 


an account of theſe Authors, 4M Bacon, of 8 Serjety th corry oh Tuper | 
was ncquainted with them, nor under- ea! "nonder s the retifing may o 
ſtood particularly what they writ, or ad- an Admicer of the Ancients, and theft 
dcd of their own invention: whether {*0*ine | 

wew theoremes, or different and new demonſtrations of old 
knows truths. Whercas he ſaith that Roger Bacon was ac- 
cuſcd of Magick to Pope Clement the fourth, and thereup- 
on impriſoned: but the accuſation was founded on nothing 

but his skill in Mathematicks, and the ignorance of his Ac- 
euſers. — Aſſertions of this nature arc not ſo cafily paſ- 

ſed by, ſo many learned and judicious perſons having reckon- x 
ed him in the number of eMagicians; ſuch arc Foarnes Wi. Jr-Hirrus de 
erus and other Demonegraphers. That the ſaid Writer 2'* = 
_— declaim againſt Mzgrick, or deny the poſſib:lity. of ir, th 
and yet praiſe it, is an uſual procedure with (2) that ſort of « vide Bodin. 
people: and that his works have in them ſundry Propoſitions 'Þ P12 at 

' that are ſuperſ{ttious and magical is granted by Delcis; ſuch niam. 
haply was that which Franciſcus (b) Picus ſays he had read oof. bis 
in his book of the ſixth Science, where he affirms, that #4 niſtory of 
man may become 4 Prophet, and foretcl things to come by #2#k << 
the means of the Glaſs Amucheti, compoſed according to ** 
the rules of perſpefive, provided he made uſe of ir under 

a good conflelation, and had beforc-hand made his body very 
even, and put it into a good temper by Ghymiftry. 

As to what ſay about Orontius, I adde the words of Sir 
H:Savile in his Lectures, p.71. Foſepnus Scaliger = homs 
emnium mortalium, ne Orontio quidem excepto,  ayswperpn- 
To TaTOe. | | 
Whereas I ſay (p.3.) that the ancient Phyſicians did not 

only cure cut-fingers., and invented Dirapalma and 
and other Medicaments in order .thereunto. 1 adde 
(what I knew wot how was omitted) that it is no- 
torious how all our Herbals and Druggiſts have ex- - 
plained the nature and uſe of Medicaments according to 
the Dofrine of the Elements, and qualities cither ariſing 
therfrom,or from the peculiar mixture of the parts: and who- 

* ſoever hath acted, or ſhall proceed according to thoſe not ons 
in compliance with the Ancients, ſhall not ſtand in need of 


X any 


©. 
any novel Methed from the Virtwop to ſalve a cat-finger; 

Whatl have ſaid in the firft and ſecond ſheet cencerning 
the Barometer (as they call it) that it doth not determine ex- 
attly, neither the weight nor preſſure of the aire, winde, or 
clouds, is an opinion which the more I think upon,the more 
am confirmed in;nor do [doubt that others will be as ſcrupu- 
tus as Tin their aſſent to our dogmatizing Virtuoſo,when they 
ſhall ſeriouſly conſider what follows,and accommodate it to 
the Elsfticity and gravity of the Utmoſphear. 

Firſt, when our Virtueſo ſpeaks of the Elaſticity of the Air, 
he underſtands thereby a body whoſe conftituent particles are 
of a peculiar configuration and texture, diſtin from what 
can be aſcribed to earth, water, or fire ? « That the Air near 
« the earth 1s ſuch an heap of little bodies lying one upon anse- 
« ther, 4s may be reſembled to a fleece of wook 3 for this (to c- 
«« 1714 other likeneſſes betwixt them) conſiſts of many ſlender flex- 
« tble hairs ; each of which may indeed like a little Spring,be 
« eaſily bent or rouled up ; but will alſo, like a Spring,be ftill en- 
* deavouring to firetch it ſelf out again. For, though both theſe 
« Hairs,and the Aerial corpuſcles to which we like them, do eaſi- 
« ly y1eld to external preſſures yet each of them (by wertue of 
« its trubiare) 1s endowed with a power 
«yr principle of ſelf-dilatation ; by ver- 
«ue whereof, though 'the Hairs may by 4 
« mans hand be bent and crowded cloſer 


Mr. Boyle in his firſt part ef Exyeriments 
of the Aires Experim.1, £78 

I deſire my Reader to take morice about 
the Tlafticity ofthe Air, thatthe very names 
of Zlater and Elafficityarecf amore anei- 


ett mention then the being of the Society : 
Regins and Prequerss uſe the terms + and 
that as to the expanſive motron of the Air, 
*ris propoſed by fereral Carteſians, and be- 
fore them by Krycher de mayner,].2 part.r, 
progy2D.3. Sec alſo Merſenn, and Schor- 
tys$ mechanic pncumat. hydraul : So thar 
the Secity can pretend to nothing bur the 
Emilitude of a fleece of wool, and the expli- 
cating it bY that Way. 
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«Fopether,and its a narrower room thew 


«ſuits beff with the nature of the body : 
« yet whilſt the compreſjion laſts, there is 
« 5w the fleece they compoſe or endeavour 
« outwards whereby it continually 
« thruſts againft the hand that oppoſes its 
« expanſion. And upon the removal of 
« the external preſſure by opening the 


« hand more er leſs, the compreſſed wooll does as it were ſpon- 
© taneouſly expand or diſplay it ſelfs, tomards the recovery of vis 
« former looſe and ſree condition, till the fleece have either re- 
« gain'd its former dimenſions, or at leaff, approved them as 
« near a5 the compreſſing hand, ( perchance not quite opened) will 

«permit. 


|  :"fy6wv) '2 
permit. — Againſt this [except not only that this ſuppoſition ; 
is far from a ſenſible Philoſophy; butthat whoſoever would 
weighthe Air exatily, and eftimate the acceſſion of weight 
which the Air receives from winds, clouds, or vapors (the thing 
Mr. Glanvill promiſeth us ) muſt wergh the 4ir ſingly firſt, 
and in its utmoſt degree of expanſion, otherwiſe he can never 
tcil what its gravity is, or what. acceſſtonal it receives by its 
Elaſticity, by exhalations and diflerent mixtures: But this 
isnot done by the Barometer (however it be eſſayed in the cx- 
periment of Arrffotle very judicionſly) but only an imaginary 
column or Cylinder ef Air, andits preflure upon the Mercury 
is conſidered : which procedure ſecms to me as ridicalous, 
aS if a man ſhould lay a fleece of wooll, or any other body up- 
on any thing, and there being above that an incumbent body 
of lead (ar the like) bearing thereon, yet ſhould he proceed 
to ſay that he weighed the fleece of wooll and not the zncum- 
bent lead: for as yet no diſcoveries have acquainted the 
world with the nature of that «e/Zther which is above the 
Atmoſphere, whether it &ravitateor preſs upon tae ſubjacent uu. 
Air (which a very ſubtile but rapid body may do) nor what eccordiog ro 
eftects the Libration of the eMoon and other Planets may *-arrofen? 
have by way of preſſure upon the contiguous bodies, which upon he ow 
preſſure may bs communicated to the terreftrial Air: and 7774, cauterd 
without the determination hereof, it is as vain to pretend rigs... 
to weigh the Air by this Barometer, as to determine of the 
weight of aboard rhat preflerh a Cheeſe in the Vat, without 
conſidering the ſperincumbent fone, Neither are we in- 
formed fufficientiy wizt the Figure of the « Zther is, whe- 
ther ic make a conveve and ſo encompals the Mmeſphear ; or 
alſo be interſperſed with,and differently move therein z nor 
what efiects rhoſe motions and apitations of it have upon the 
groſſer corpulcies of the Atmoſphere, (not only in abating of 
their gravity fortimes, but adding to them a /ew7ta77on; nor 
is it explicatcd yet what effects the corpuſcular rays of the 
fixed Stars and Planets may have #n or upon the 4!moſphere, 
adding toits gravity, (as tis juſt to imagine, ſince that emi- 
nent Virtuoſo, the Pliny of our Age for lying, but a Firtuoſo ! 
could waſh his hands in the beams of rhe Moon) or Elaſticity, 

X 2 ot 
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Sir K.D. of of which theſe 1utercurrent corpuſcles ſeem not void(though 


Si9pp.43: not Ajery) which conſtitate Thunder, Lightning, &'c. or di- 
ſalin.ne, rainiſhing them both in orcer to the Phenomena, which oc- 
curre daily. | # 

Sccandly, it doth not yet appear by any thing alledged by 
our Experimental Philoſophers, that for certain the Air which 
encompaſſeth the Earth is adiftintt body of a different firu- 
ure from the Earth and Water that compoſe the Terraque- 

.Y- demo. 945 Globe. Iſaac Voſſius doth think the Air to be nothing 
tumar, & elſe but watriſh exhalations drawn up by the Sunne.— *Cred:- 
yg GP. "« mus Aerem effe Aquam ſeu humorem dilatatum, ad legern 4- 


« quilibrit quaquaterſul® ſe extendentem. If it be ſo, it is a 


Aeris elementum juxta ſacraeloquia ni- 
hil aliud eft quam bymidi: quzdam perpe- 
[uo Occuperantis ſubtilitiime 8 ſpi1 abilis 
ſubſtantia. Kircher, Iter ecſiat. 2 dial. 2. 
E, J» 

The Ajr ſeems nothing elſe but a kinde of 
tinfure or ſolution of terreſtrial and aqueous 
pai ticles diſſolved igto the Mther, and agi- 
rated by ir, juſt as the tin&ure of Cochrneel 
is nothing but ſome finer diſſo/uble parts of 
that concrete lick'd up or difflved by the 
fnid water, Mr. Hook Microgr. obſ 8. p13. 
atmoſphzram cx halitibus terrefiribus o&& 
vaperibus.aqueis afFione dolis gy reliquo- 
cum Aftrotum concitari, inter do&es con- 
eenit. Manc eandem Atmoſphziam , 6b 
*0/i5 (5 reliquorum Aftrorum converſiones 
Varlz mutari cy atrenperart aÞnd coſaem i0- 
dubicacum eff, Scheincr. rs vagin. 1.4-P.2+ 


vain ſuppoſition which attributes ſuch 
a firutlure to the 4ir, as is repugnant 
to the water: Others there are which 
make the Aimoſphereto ber an aggre- 
gate of heterogeneous particles exhaled 
from this Globe, whoſe firutiure muſt 
be as diſcrepant as the vepours Arc: 
and what a diflerence there is in them 
wc may gueſs by the infinite variety of 
Meteors, Rains, Snows, Hail, Winds, 
Dews, &'c. and their component cor- 
puſcles. If this latter be true,(as tis 
probable that it is3 at leaſt that 
there is no more beſides but an intcr- 


£ current Zther or materis ſubtilis of 


the Cartefians) what becomes of this Elaflicity, or preſſure 
of this Springy 4rir ſo much talked of ? 

Thirdly, 'tis neceſſary to diſtinguiſh betwixt the pref- 
ſure and weight of bodies : for, ſuppoſe were a man preſſed 
under a bended fiick, or other ſpringy bedy compreflcd,he ſhall 
fecl a great oppreſſion upon him, and be kept down to his great 
pain, not with the wezght but ſpring of the ſaid fick, oro- 
ther ſpringy body: and whoſocver by the violence of the 
compreſſion would judge of the weight of the incumbent bo- 
dy, would expoſc himſclf to /aughter. 


Fourthly, *tis poſlible for a body without any ſpringineſs 
or 


(263) 

or 4cceſſtonal gravity, to preſs down- ES | 
mards above its weight: thous ac," 2nnito prota horizon, an 
needle touched with a ELoadftone de- fir gravior, ramen deprimicur, perinde ac 
clines from that line in which it #,9*8nc3 «ſcracui ſubjeftus. Finge nure 
. ? a!1quem, qui hzc a magnete ficri neſciar, 
hung parallel to the Horizon » With» is profe&td creder cum Arjflotele acum ten- 
out any addition of weight : which is a - ——_ mund', Berigard. de ter- 
demonſtrable from the variety of its '** OR: 
declination and reffitution: and'tis as indubitable that ſuch 
declination of it carrics with it ſomething of preſſure. 

Fifthly, we are to conſider the natare of the Earth, whe- 
ther that be a Magnet, orno: forifit be ſuch, (however the 
Magnetiſm be explained, whetheraccording to the Carteſian 
Hypotheſis, or that of Berigardas) inſtead of weighing the 
Air, we deccive our ſelves as groſly as if we took the im- 
pulſe with which Iron runs to the Loadfone for its weight : 
and thus in ſome caſes we ſhall weigh things by their aſ* 
cent, which is inconſiſtent with the common notion of weigh- 
Ing things. 

Sixthly, to wave the #neſtabliſhed notions of Gravity and 
Lenity, and to abſtract from all the preceding conſiderations, 
Ifay,that cven ſo this opinion of the Aerial Column preſſing 
down upon the eM:reury is falſe: ſince in a body ſo unequally 
mixedas the Arr is often (and it cannot be diſproved that 
"tis ever otherwiſe) it is impoſſible to imagine that the preſ- 
ſure or gravitatienis by way of a Column or Cylinder. Imagine 
the Experiment to be tried by ſix or more weights preſling at 
one time upon the Mercury, would any man #n his wits ſay, 
that this jornt preſſure were cylindrical ? conſider but the va- 
riety of mixtwres in the Air, (and the ſeparate preſſures that 
are conſequentzal thereunto) which the contemplation of the 
clouds will lead us into,and 'tis the ſame thing. Were a man 
ſwimming in that concourſe of water in Hungary, where the 
unmixecd rivers How in one channel, and his body ſo placed 
that part of it were in one ſfream, and part in not 5er,) would 
you ſay that the incumbent water did preſs upon him in a. Co- 
lamn or Cylinder ? Bat to-procced turther, if it be true that 
the ſuperiour part of the Air or Atmoſphire, which 
tranſcends the mountainous eſperities of the Earth , hath 
another motion or lation then that which is more /ow, 
(cxplain 


| | (164) 
Ce (cxplain it either the 4r:fotelian way, or accarding to Ga- 
c ſm dial.4. File, and agreeably to the motion of the Earth) it this bc 
} 3+ 32c.cilit. true, (as I take it to be now) how can wedetermino of the 
2h Gravity of the neighbouring 4ir by this Experiment ? and how 
vain 15 this notion of a Cylinder ? for in a fluid agitated with 
different motions as the ſubject tir is by repercuſſiew trom the 
Hills and Plains, (which begets vibrations and undulations 
God knows what it ſuffers upon the generation and motions of 
eMeteors; and where the ſuperior part hath a motron diftc- 
rent oftentimes from the other, of whoſe rapidity we arc as 
uncertain as of its fracture, and texture, { and we ſee that 
the 7apidity or ſwift motion of an hearty body takes it from its 
preſſure and gravity how can any man talk of Herial columns, 
much leſs pretend to weigh the Arr incumbent, and to deter- 
mineexatly of any acceſſton of werght,asM.Glanwill projefleth 
todo? Beſides, if heawy bodzes do not gravitate in a 
ſftreight line, but deſcribe the circumference of a Girele, or 
ſome ſuch line, (as new Philoſophers hold in oppolition to 4- 
Vide &zli/2nm de fyſtem. mundi dial. 2 riſtotle) and it the dHineſpoere be to 
p32.r19, cdir. in gto, Sc&acoribus Coper. ÞE reckon'd amonglt the bedres that 
= _ ie: BA ng Panunt or - grauviiate , how can vic imagine this 
deorfurzeſſe per lincar corvan veer £74vitationto be performed by way of 
quadratricts Nicomedis, vel circulari ut 2 C01115519 Or cylinder ? Moreover, this 
—— moor) bly my Scipto Claramont. &©  {tymoſphere can no way be'confidered 
| to pri:{s cylizdrically , it we conſider 
that in every part of it there are continuz} exbalations, and 
ſmoke aſcending through it, fo that+the eight of ir muſt 
needs be abated by the aſcent of thoſe vapors: and what we 
experiment here is not the weight of the 4ir properly,bur the 
ſuper-ponderancy or over-weight of it. Ine 4tmoſph:re ſeems 
to me conſtantly to reſemble a Glaſs in which water is pour- 
ed on wine, and the wine is aſcending thorough each part of 
the water indeterminately; if it be thus,and that the aſcerd- 
ng Vapours cariy a great force with them, (which any man 
OO YO RR — will grant who conſiders the weight 
Cc Sanforrs medic. Ntatic. Hance Aerivy p k S 
conc atenedm demonſirat vel ipfa ſaliva ex of the ſmoke, in compariſcn tO 
aito 0emiita, que dilacerater pope terram in what remains of the weod and coal 
Guam COECIIATYS acer Impingens ad [ſulivam re- 


&ir, camque diſcerpir, Berigard, circ, Piſar, ©1295 15 burnt: and who fatically 
part, z.circ, 6, de rerra, regards 


. \ (x65) 
regards the feawues tranſpiring from our bedier: and how 


that /p:zt#le, which in an entire body iſſues from our mouths: 


deſccnds till near the ground it be diſfpated and difende: 
Icannot imagine om be ſaid gen thus —=— pr 
the degrees of compreſſion in the Atmoſphere, and eftimate ex- 
attly any acceſſion of weight which the Air receives from winds, 
clouds, or vapors. To conclude, if the 'Air do thus preſs 
upon the Mercury, how comes it to paſs that there is no diF- 
terence when the Experiment is tried in a chamber (where 
the incumbent columy is leſs then abroad) and in the open Air 
of the ſame level? Why doth it not 


preſs up water (or other /1quors) in the Whydcthnotthis Cylinder of 457 which 


like Syphon to an hezghth as diflerent as ſo prefſerh oponthe Mercury, depreſs a leaf 


is the d:ſproportion betwixt the gravity : 
of Mercury and water: which have not heard it doth; yet 
the proportion betwixt eMercury and water in gravity is 1 E. 
124, In fine, how is that true which Mr. Hooke faith, wiz. 
«« That he contrived an inftruent to ſhrw all the minute-varia- 


cf &old, but ſiffets it to flic up and dows? 


Mr. Hoobe in 
the Preface to 


« zzons in the preſlure of the Air : &y which he conflantly found, his Micre- 
«that before and during the time of rainy weather, the preſſure Vas i): . 


« of the {ir is leſs, and in dry weather, but eſpecially when an 
« Eaſtern winde, (which having paſt over vaſt tratls of Land, 
« 55 heavy with earthy particles) blows, it 1s much. more: 
« though theſe changes are varied according ta very odd Laws. 
If this be true, (as Iam apt to believe it is) with what face 


can our Virtuoſotelilus, © Ir is concluded, that ſuch a Cylin- P1ze fr. 


« der of the A4jr as preſſes upon the Mercary in the veſſel, is 
« of equal weight to about 29 digits of that ponderous body in 
« the Tube. Thus it is when rhe Azr is in its ordinary temper: 
« but vapour, winds and clouds alter the Standard, fo that 
«- the Durckfilver ſomtimes falls, ſom» 


X ef . If you would fee how true Mr Glanvitl 
««f1mes riſes in the Glaſs, proportion- ſpeaks, reade Mr. Boyle his eighteenth Ex- 


ah ably to the greater Or leſs acceſſion of periment,and oy _ ofit zgainſt Linus: 
«> T, there you will figde that the Aercurial C y- 

gomoney and compreſſ! on the Air hath linder did in winter ſomrimes correſpond 
« received from any of thoſe alterati- with the we, ther Glaſs and ſoratimes yary : 


« one ear increa and the reaſon Mr. Boyle gives, 1s ſuch as 
ons: and the d os of increaſe beyond takes eff from the cermcy of Mr.Glanvill's 


« the Standard, is the meaſure of the concLusioN. 
« additional gravity. 1snot this pret- © 


tilt 
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tily faid by a man that writes s yeor after Mr. Hook, and more 
after Mr. Boyle? How unacquainted is He andhis A/i#- 
ants, even with the Writings of their fellow-Firtuoſi? And 
if we may bc allowed totransfer the Fool's Cap from thedn- 
cients for concluding too ſoon, may wo nou crown the heads of 
our Firtucſs now therewith ? And how carctul the R.S. is in 
making good their promiſe to Olaus Borrichius, that what 
their Members ſhould write, the whole Society would be re- 
ſpcnfible, let. any man judge that conſiders how Mr. Hooke, 
and Mr. Glanvi# (lbeg Mr. Hook's pardon for the unequal 
compariſon) diſagree; and Dr. Henfpaw (another Virtuoſo) 
differs alſo trom Mr. Glanvill, ſaying, That the Quickſilver 
Tube will not give ſo exatt an account of every ſmall difference 

in the preſſing Air, as the TAERMOMETER! what con- 
fuſion ſhall we be reduced unto rn time, ſhould theſe contra- 
dift;ous Experiment ators prececd as they have done! 1 ſhall 
here adde, that I do conceive that this notronof an Jeria/ 
column gravitating upon the Earth, or ſubjacent body, was 
framed in imitation of the Hypotheſis of Simeon Stevinus, 
the Teacher of eMathematicks to Grave eFMaurice of Naſ- 
Jau, in his fourth book of Hydroftaticks, where he infiſts 
muc" upen this Aqueous Golumn ; but 'tis obſervable that 
that judicious perſon,the better to make out his Theoremes, 
preſuppoſeth ſuch things as give ſome repute to my obje- 
Ctions about the Jerial Cylinder or Golumn, viz. 


I- Aquam omnibus partibus eſſe ponderitatis Homogenee. 

2. Cujuſuis aqua ſuperficiem planam & horizents paralle- 
J:m eſſe. | 

3. Aque fundo horizonts parallelo tantum inſidet ponadus, 

quanium eff Aquee Colunine cujus baſir fande, altitudo per- 


penarculari ab aque ſuperficie ſumma adimam demiſſe ſit 
equals. | | 


Out of this laſt Propoſition, and the demonſfiration and 
conſectaries thereof in him; 'tis manifeſt, that he ſuppoſed 
not.onc of his aſſertions would hold theugh the Phenomena 
were the ſame in watwre) as he worded and explained them, 


if 


LE AS | 
if that hedidhot free iy aquress Column from: any oblique 8 Scevinus 
pre ſſures, and make'® refiangular. Andas for his Pofula- bydreflar E- 
tum, that the ſurface of the water is plain, flat and level 5 he 3. 77% 
confefles it is not ſo really, viz. Duatenus pars eft ſpherice 
ſroe mundane ſuperfiriet mundanars autem ſuperficiem dici- 
anus ſphere cujuſvis matido concentrice: he only.profeſſeth to 
afſume it as true, becauſe in hydroftatics, things happen as if 
it really were ſ0;: whereupon he ſcruples not te make uſe 
of a ſuppoſition, » which is really, confeſſedly, and demonſtrably 
falſe, as long as it conduceth to prg&ice, . and ſerves his turn 
av if it were true, without purſuing a more tedious, and not 
morenſefal Hypotheſis agrecaie.to Archimedes . Which 14.ib. poftu- 
I rake tiotice of Byway df * Apology. for my ſelf,, and thoſe !3.5. 
who think- fit to: acquze/ce in, or not to blame ſuch Metheds 
 as-are effetual, gy ror vain and groundleſs, An- 
other thing''ls, that s ſuppoſcth there t at.the Earth.is the [d.ib,poſtul 7 
Genterof  the'wortd.*- Ont of all. which, Lam mars.and more 'r projeds 
ſatisfied of the v#lidity df -my former doubts againſbthis. ſo /47,75ceprum 
much concluded up Aerial Column, to :the explanation Town __ 
whereof*] finde no ſuch cautions, Or: Previous ſuppoſitions u- _ ou 
ſcd; to take off the edge and force;of ſuch objections':: nc _ 
_ therindeed have Fyet met with any thing of that ſubjeF? pro- ram effec uy. 
=_ JESTY If NEFA ne I "A agent rapes nr di centruin.fie 
poſed M2 Sevent:fical-way 7 and therefore much how 1F COMES dem dcrogare* 
to be'contladed upcn ſo as'Mr: Glanuill repreſents. it to be. 
Whereas 1 have ſaid, that the gravitation of the 4ir (even 
Elementary) is an opinion of Ariffotles, and that his, Expe- 
riment was'tried by Claramontias ;. I' adds, that the verity of 
that #r44þ -(thougirindecd ir extend only. to the -rmpure 4t- 
moſphere) is atteſted.by Rictrolus in theſe words, « Duo 
a | _—_— "I: - os 3. 5. - BS a0 
qguarto Aquam, &  Aercm . noftrum habere aliquid levitatis a—— 6 
«gravitatt admiſium, ut viillius adſcendant, ut ſint ſwpra id c.5 [e@4. 
«quod eft 1þfis gravins ; &'vi bujus deſcendant.. . inc. fit ut 
« falles taſorir,” © Hebe 2tdtenſato bene inflati, etiam ſine fart 
<< mule. ac viminfuſtont plat ponaerent, quam flaccidi ut ex- 
<« quiſrta trutind deprebendes: W110 ego expends veſicam bo- if 
«© minam, fuk flaccida erat ferupuloxam 4, & granorum qQuatuors, 
*effe inflatam forup. 4. griv. 6, quere Her. additus per inſla- 
4 thonens-appentibat gram 280. This 'the incomparable 
ATE S Recciolus, 


a | (x68) 

" Rrccrolus, whom | may as well reckoh; amongſt the Peripa- 
- _ teticks, as Mr. (4) Boyle doth Schottus : and how truc that 
me. Ariflotelean Experiment is Mr: Boyle demonſtrates in his 
bExperimens (#) prenmatick diſcourſes. And though the works of Gal:- 
- _ Exper. leo, Kepler, Merſennus, Gaſſendus, Pecquetus, Paſchal, were 
Ribs 2" loſt, and were as ignorantas ſome Virtuoſs of their #rials a- 
| bout the werght of the 4ir; yet would not the Aſertion 
have ſeemed ſo ftrange and incredible as Mr. Glanvill repre- 

ſents it tobe; for though Maynenus deny it, yet he brings 

Democrir. re- in this Objection. © Aer eft gravis, Oc. go.. probatur prin.s 
+= "j « s Mathematicis,quss de Acris pondere. ſcripſerunt, invene> 

4to, « runtque efus ponderis momenta. 2.AFranciſco Mendoza... 
« qus in ſuo viridarro problenaa inflituit, An..in Acrc navigari 

« poſſit * 3. 4'deſcenſu- lapidum & aliorum gravium, qua 

« Aeris pondere pragrammata urgent ſuum deſcenſum, &'velo- 

« cius in fine quam tn proncipio moveniur. 4 rimente ad- | 

&« dufto a Baſlone, qui hem influtum, cittus deſcendere. ait 

Ciecul, Piſa, © gum Herervacuum, ob additum Acris ponduy. 1. de motu.in- 
part.6.drc.7. ** tent. x. art.3. Berigerdus alſo aflerts the #ty of the 
ae curtirione, 4;,, and juſtitics It by this Barometer, 3nd the dpequel af- 
eentof the Mercury oa the top, and foot of -g nbunt ain. 

I ſhall ſumme up all, that may take off from the novelty of 

the thing, and'deprive the R.S. of the glory of pretending to 

any mtereff in the diſcovery in the words of Thomas Bartholi- 

7” Sento- mus depulmon. ſect. 3.p.60. © Ingenioſus Sanctorius in 5n-- 
Claes 6 «TDentendis inflrumentis CMedicis, inter alia Gon. in 1 Fen, A- 
' « yie. Stateran ponit, qua ventorum vim & impetum ponde- 

« rat. Inventis aliquid addars. Vitream phialam lancs noftr «- 

« 5mpone, &' leni halitu inflato videbis quam parum ponders ac- 

* creverit. In snſfrumento Magdeburgico teftstur Otho Ge- 

««riche Conſul eMagdeburgenſis & inventor ejus, ponderari 

« poſſc Acrem hoc patio; quanto levius eff vitrum poſt Acrem 

« extrattum,tentum ponderabatAcr antes in co contentus Varies - 

* medos aliosAcris levitatem bilance expendendi tradiiCaſpar 

«« Ens Thaumat. eMathemat. ogy 6 I 5. Feficem bovinam 
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« ſe expendiſſe ait Joannes Bapt. Ricciolus Tom. 1. Himag. 
« #07. I.2:0. 5. num. 4. que flaccida erat ſcrupalerum quatuor &- 
« granorum quatuer; & & 


eprehendifſe candem inflatum ſcrupu- 


torum 


* _ (169) 

« forum 4. & graneorum 6. Marcins Merſcnnus 5n Phenowe. 
«« Propeſ. 29. dſſerit ſe Geometris preſentibus & adjuvantibus 
« onde afſe dil ance FEolipilam eancam ſatis calefattam, & 
" propemodum candentem, omnique humore deflitutam & quam 
«« minimum Aeris eontinentem3 deprebendiſſcque pondus fiu- 
« iſſe unciarum quatuer, drachmarum 6. & granorum x5. 
«« poftquam vere naturaliter refrixifſet Zolipila,. & Jer an- 
« tea rarefattus rediifſet ad prifiinum ac naturdlew ſuum fta- 
« tum, iterum pouderaſſe ipſam, &' inveniſſe pondus pracedente 
«i pondere majus fuiſſe quatuor gravis. Plura in hanc rem con- 
ce geffe cl. Gaſp. Schottus i eMechan. p. 1. protheor. 4. 
& & 


 Ihavenot Schottus by me at preſent; neither'is there need 
of any further Inquiries ; for I have ſufficiently demonſtra- 
ted that the Gravitationof the Jir is an opinionof Ariffotle, 
Averroes, and other Peripateticks, though not generally re- 
ccived by that ſort of Pei a 221 : and that it was truly and 
experimentally demonſtrated by them, cſpecially as far as the 
Atmoſphear is concerned in the QueHion; I have alſo made 
it <pparent, that the Barometer, or Mercurial Experiment 
doth not diſcover the weight of the Air with any certainty ; 
much leſs, al} the _ of it : That the preſſure of the ir 
is not by way of a Cy/inder os Column; and that the Barome- 
ter had not its ersginal but denomination from the R.S. they 
were, aS 1 may term them, the God-fatherr, not Parests.T he 
World may juſtly ſay of the Honourable Mr. Boyle, that he 
hath improved the Experiments of his Predecefſors, and rc- 
preſented them more accurately ;. and of Mr, Glanuil and 
his Aſftants what 1t pleaſeth. | | 
In the marginal note (page 15.) wherel ſay, that perhaps 
it is mot true that Ariſtotle had any hand in, or was privy to the 
:mpoiſoning of Alexander ; I adde that Panſanias after he had 
ſpoke of the Siygian water, andits frange property, doubts 
whether A/exander were made away by Tac means, Or no: 
Saqws py» un 0104* AgyopÞor 5 oifn.. This be ſays (in 4r- 
cadic ) without reflecting any way upon Arifotle as one 
concerned in the report. And Arrianus who writ the life 
of Alexander, out of the Memorires of Piolomens Lagides 
| Y 2 4 (who 


Afr. Glanyill 
p.25. 


Fuſeb. de 
Prizp.Eying-- 


(170 

(who was preſent when this Dent Prince died} avows, that 
he died of a ſurfet : yet he 'reltes ſundry -rumors about his 
death; one whercof is, that Arifiotle (being fearful.of Alex- 
ander after the' death of Califthenes) ſhould prepare the poi- 
ſon for Antipater,to be ſent him:but concludes thus, reura 
£1401, 5 ph aAyvoay IoEam ANN oTsAEYOUYIC £5W3N ws ThGc 
& @n/now ayac/explo. A4riian.decxpedit. Alexandr.l.y, | 

Whereas I reflect (page 16)) upon that paſſage of Pl, 
'O\ Oxox yewprpe!, and' what Mr. Glanuil faith, - « That 
«© w;thout Geometry we cannot in any good degree underfland 
« the Artifice of the Omniſetent Architett in the compeſure of 
« the great World and our ſelves: and that the Univerſe muſt. 
*« be known by the Art whereby it was made. There 
ſhould have'been a Chaſme made for ſome paſſages, I know 
not why omitted. Tadde therefore, that it is not revealed 
unto us that God made the Univerſe according to that Art, 
and'it feems an Additional to the firſt Fat, or - there be— . 
in Geneſis, to ſay his commands were regulated by the rules 
of Geometry,' and his powerful and omnipotent word confined 
thereunto. Had Mr. Glam} been pleaſed to conſult the 
fathers, he would have found that this Teret of his. is no 
primitive notion : and that particularly Euſeb:us hath re- 
fated it, denying that God in his Works is obliged to Geo- 


k.14 C4. ws metrical numbers "and that' Socrates (whoſe authority is 


greater then Plato's ) did place' no great value on thoſe Scien- 
ces © that the firſt Chriſtians did ſlight the knowledge of them 
as uſcleſs to Prety and knowledge of God ; becauſe my opi- 
nion about theſe things is agreeable to that of the firſt 
Chriſtians, and of Socrates 5; 1fhall inſert the whole paſlage, 
as it is tranſlated into Latine in the Paris Edition. 


Euſeb. prep. Evangelicel.14.c.10,11. cdit. Paris. 1628, 


'* Primum tamen quoniam Mathematica illa ſua tantopere 
jactare ſolent, -Ptorſusque neceſſarium elle diftitant, ut 
quiſquis comprehendendi veri ſtudio tenebitur, fronomjam, 
Arithmeiriam, Geometriam, eMuſicam, illa nimirum ipſa, 
quz. ad-cos a Barbaris protecta ce jam oftencimus, perſe- 

quatur ; 


| (191) 

quatur.: (his enim qui carebit, Sethe perfelumque Philoſo- 
phumeſlc neminem, imo rerum veritatem ne primoribus 

quidem labris. diguſtare poſle, nifi qui harum ante rerum 

animo cognitionem impreflerit :) deinde hanc ſuarum arti- 

um peritiam magnificeatius oſtentantes, zthere ſeſe medio 

ſublimes propemodum incidere, numeriſque ſuts ipſum quo- 

que Deum circumferre arbitrantur: nos vero qui fimiliun 
diſciplinarum amore non flagremus, nihil a pecudibus abelle 
exiſtimant, 4erque propterea nunquam nunquam rei paulo 
graviork notitiam percepturos efle f 00 re . Age, hoc 
ipſum quam pravum ſit atque diſtortum, vera laminis loco 
ratione propoſita, ſic tanquam adlibellam & regulam exi- 
gamus. Erit caquidem cjuſmodi, quz Graxcos, innume- 
rabiles, infinitoſque Barbaros complexa 3 altos tametſi h:s 
artibus doEtriniſque paratos, nec Deum unquam, nec ho- 
neſie vita rationes, nec omnino prxclarum 6 «tle quid per- 
cepiſle; alios, ut ab omnium diſciplinarum ſtudio deſtituti 
eflent, rehigiofiſimos tamen ac ſapientiſ/imos extitifle demon- 
fret. Enimvero quznam hoc in genere Socratzs illius, qui 
ab iſtis omnibas tantopere celebratur, ſententia fuerit, e Xe- 
nophonte intelliges, {i modo ci ſuis in eMemorabilibus haxc 
{cribente fidem adhibebis. - 

« Docecbat, quit ile, prxterea, quatenus cujuſque rei 
<- peritum eſſe hominem bene inſtitute oporteret : principio 
« Geometirice dandam catenus operam' efle dicebat, ut fi- 
« quando res paſceret, dimenſam riteterram vel accipere ab 
« alio, vel alii tradere, vel eam dividere, vel opus aliquod de- 
« ſignare poſict. Id porro tam efle ad diſcendum facile, ut 
« qui dimenſionem attendere voluerit, idem ſimul & quanta 
« fit terrx magnitudo aflequi poſfit, & quzxnam cjus metien« 
« dx ratio breviter admodum expeditequo cognoſcere. At 
« cjuidem in Geometrice (tudio, ad illas uſque defcriptiones 
« intellectu difficiliores quenquam progredi, Socrats non 
« placebat. | Gu; enim bonotuturzillxeflent, videre ſe, ta- 
« met{i neillarum quidem imperitus eflet,rogabat. Enim- 
« yere, ad-exhauriendam hominis vitam cum ſatis illas ec, 
«tum aliarum interim & plurimam & utiliorum dofirina- 
rum ftudia impedjre. [Afrozxomiam- fimiliter eatenus com- 

| plecti: 


(192) HOT. 

« plecti ſolum jubebat, ut non, menſir, annique temwpores 
« cognolccres, atque hujus cognitionis ope, fiquando vel 
« iter, vel navigatio ſuſcipiendacſlct, vel agendz forcnt ex- 
* cubiz, vel in aliud quidlibet quod noctis, menſis,aonique 
« ſpatio fieri ſolet, incumbendum, fignis ad ca omnia ſuis 
« quxque temporibus obeunda, certioribus uterere. Atqui 
* hec. nihilo difficilius tam cx nocturnis venatoribus,quam 
"cx navium gubernatoribus, &aliis quamplurimis reſciri 
« poſſt,. a quibus corum peritiam ſux cujuſque partes offi- 
*ciumque depoſcat. At eandem artemeo uſque perſequi, 
« dum ca quz non codem motu circumferantur, ſtellaſque 
« fimul errantes & vagas diftinguere noveris, adcoque in ca- 
«< rumabs terra intervallis, converſionibus caufisque riman- 
« dis ztatem vircſque conſumere, id vero graviter imprimis 
« ac ſcrio prohibebat, quod multum hujus etiam opere preti- 
« am videret, tametfi ne in iſtis quidem rebus hoſpes ipſe 
*«ac percgrinus cflet. Addebat, conficicndz hominis vitz 
*« illas quzque ſatis futuras, quz interim a pluribus utz#zor5- 
* buſque ftudiis avocarent. Poſtremo quibus ca/efia quz- 
& que rationibus Nunn moderetur , inveſtigari nolebat, 
* quod cum coab hominibus aſpirari non poſſe, tum minus 
* cum diis probari cxiſtimaret, qui quz prompta notaque 
<« eflc noluiſſent, inquireret. Nec minus illi, quem ca ve- 
« hementius cura deſtinerct, #mſanie periculum imminere di- 
««cebat, quam Ax2xagore, quicxplicatus a ſe deoram Ma- 
* cbznas tantopere gloriabatur. 

I ſhall adde, that if God Almighty be regulated by the 
rules of Geometry, and b— motion in the manage- 
ment of this world, and that the fabrick of things is ne 
rily cſtabliſhed upon thoſe Hypotheſes, I cannot any way com- 
prehend how Ged can do any miracles: how the Sun ſhould 
ftand fiill at the command of Foſhuah, or the ſhadow go back 
on the dial of Ahaz: or how there could be a general de- 
Inge; or ſuch an Eclipſe as is related at the death of our 
Saviour: or that the fire ſhould not burn, or deſtroy the 
three children: in which, and other caſes, if God were not 
tied upto this 4rr, Ido want proof (till he declare it) that 
at oil er t198es he acts altogether agreeably to it. This opi- 


nion 


(273) | 


nion of mine hath been hitherto the moſt _ 
and hat 


on, and held moſt cenſonant to Pzety, 


1an Aſſerti- 
been amply 


maintained of late by Dr. Henry More, in oppoſition to whar 
the Royal Sectety lays down in their Hiſtory ; * That Gene- 


<« ration, Corruption, Altcration, «nd 
«all the viciſfitudes of Nature,are nothing 
« elſe but the effefts arifine from the meet- 
« ang of little bodies, of Aifering figures, 
« magnitudes and vclocitics. Then which 
opinion there 'can be nothing more peſti- 
lent «nd pernicious; and Dr. More, 
albcit a eMember of 8his Soctety here- 
tofore, (for he allows nothing to it 
now) ycta pious one, profeſleth that 
this eMechanical Philoſophy doth in- 
clinc to Athesſm : ncither would he ap- 
prove of thoſe dedutfions as neceſſary, 
but ridiculous, when I upbraided him 
Lately with that non-ſenfical and iMhiterate 
Hiſtory, Mr. Sprat p-3 48. 
« bis, [viz. The Expcrimental Philo- 
« ſophers] employment #s about materi- 
«al things. ] 
« drawing hina to oppoſe 1nviſible Beings, 
"that it rather puts his thoughts into an 
« excellent good capacity to believe them. 


«Ts true,. 


But this 3s ſo far from 


Mr. Sprat pag. $12. 

| w-tSop o., ſuch effe#s ſhould be 
artriburcd by themto the bare concourſe 
and meeting of corpuſcles of differing 6 
gures, magnitudes and velecities 3 with: 
our taking notice of thay alteration 
rcxture, and of the figures of rhe con” 
current particles, witheur which Carteſs- 
aniſm, nor the ether Mechanical Philo- 
ſophies can fubſiſt £ and not ſo without al- 
lowing the conſtant -aſfiftance cf God, 
direGing and ordering lay- Mech ani/#t- 
So des Cartes Princ, Philof part.z. Dent 
maieriam firm cum motu (oF quicte i 
principie ereavit; jamgque per Solem ſ#- 
um concurſum ordinarium tantundem me- 
#35 (F quielis in ea 01a, quantum nc 
poſuir conſerver, Oh 7 rare and ſenſible 
exp'ication of things / Ged Almighty 18 
a peculiar marter ugitates matter / mw 
we thus explain the ſecondary and medt- 
ate creation of the world in fix day 
wheres the /ike produJiens have not hap-" 
ned in ſo Many thouſand ye a75 43 are lap- 
ſed ſince 7 Bcfides, whatever eur Yirtn- 
ofo thinks of the Erernal Generation aut 
Incarnation of the Son of God ; He doth 
nor ExCept in this Aſſ:rtion the Genera- 
tion of mankjnde in the ordinary aud: 
natural way, | 


« In every work of Nature that he handles, be knows that 


« there 1s not only 2 
"to all mens Eyes; 


oſs ſubſtance, which preſents it [elf 
$ an infinite ſubtilty of parts, which 


« come not into the ſharpeſt ſenſe9 So that what the Scri- 
« pture relates of the purity of God, of the \, pirituality of- 
40 bzs Nature, avd that of Angels, and the ſouls of men, 


« cannot 


cem incredible to him , when he perceives the 


«« numberleſs particles that move in every mans Blood, and. 
« the prodigious flreams that continually flow unſeen from every. 


«« body: having found that bis own ſenſcs have been ſo far af- 
«ſifted by the Inſtruments of Art, he may ſooner admit that 
« his minde ought to. be raiſed higher by an Heavenly light... 


in. 


p (174) | rs 

. in thoſe things wherein ths ſenſes do fall ſhort: If (as the 

* Apoſtle ſays ) the inviſible things of Go4 are manifefted 
*by the viſible: then how much Rrronger Arguments has 

' *he for his belief, in the eternal Power and God-ead, from 
**the vaſt number of creatures that arc inviſible to others, 
* but.are-expoſed. to his view. by the. help of his | Expers- 
« ments? My cenſure upon this place is, that if his Expe- 
11mentator have any skill in Log:ick or the ways of arguing, 
though from the Rules of Mechaniſm, and the contempla- 
tion of viſitle bodies, he may proceed to the allowance of 2z-- 
viſible and inſenſible corpuſeles, yet ſhall he ſtill confine his 
progreſs and aſcent within the nature of matter and corpuſcles, 
and neverapprehend (upon thoſe grounds) ithe being and o- 

 perations of an immaterial, omnipreſent Deity aCting by the 
Ward of his Power and Wifi : nor the incorporeal nature of the 
ſoul of man. Such a Tranſition ad genus a genere, Or pweraca® 
15 U5 cAAo yer. he that owns thoſe prenciples cannot al 
ſent unto, if he underſtands himſelf, 'and argue not ſo as tb 
alledpe, | 


One Propoſition for ſence, 


The other for conventence.- 


.. Wherel ſpeak of Archytas (pag. 18.) that he was 1 pra- 

_ Eticaland Mechanical Philoſopher, contrary to what Mr. 

Glanvill aſlerts (pag. 27.) 1 ſhall adde his life; As it is 

« briefly written in Rrccrolus thus. ' © Archytas Tarentinus 

—_ w- "oY ythagoreus nebilts, Mathematicarum peritiſſimus, quem ut 
>. prefixes ag © unacum Timeo cogneſceret Plato, in ltaliam navigatit, ut 
Almag. $.nov.  ait Cicero. In Mechanicis excelluit, © wi illarums quin- 
FONG, bc quies vicit hoſtes in prelio, ut nihil dicam de columba lignea, 
« quam libramentis ad violatum compulit; ſed 11 Cofmogra- 

« phi4 at Geometria practica exce/luiſſe indicat illud Horatii 

<}ib. x. odorum. | SO IOLT 


Te maris acterre Humeroque Carentis arena, 
Menſorens cohibent Archyta, © 


Neither 


(1 a 
Ncicher is Mr. Glaivi# Nr Fe there in c—_ '£O Blancanus 
Arciytras only : what: he ſaith abont Eudoxus: Gnidius p_ - 
falſc: who wasa eMithevitiawalſo and. amongſt other dif} 6c was 4ce- 
covctics, « Iynenitetiam Ardthieh,. borologiant widelicet . ſd _— —_ 
« are, in que linea boraria,&' zrcus fighorum in modum arauele Chrono. wa- 
« ſe ſecant., Blanoan: in Chrott]. Mathemat. Seyil. 5. - eB. cules. 


Whereas Iſay (page 22.) that the Royal Society were oellive rdit* 


not the fielt thatapphed thethfelves to the: \tldz Preface ro che 
former of dnitvale, -&0. by -th&' "Mhcraſpe: Jr Hypemn, man 


bem. of $. 
Zucchius did net only pretedz "thin in - the attempt; -buc Stevinurgorh 
ſcems, to have had herrer: glaſſes to that” purpoſe then they:: reckon upon 


Archntas and 


for whercas Mr. Hooke-in * his gelcripri nf, a Fleg ſays; of Exdoxus us c- | 


the Fer only this, thatebr —_— " ney Ber fe eat ery 
4 quick and. round. black 2 5-the Dy 


Hs cbanicks. 

Faiths. © ' Novifi mfp þ -8xce ent ifs 'Vs- Mr. Hook 
«trorum in ones formas al NY ſus. Remaiore D: E#u- —_ "on 

_ 4 fachio Devinio Septempeaand, ſpettavi mes, ulis ſenaſcens 5 Þ endijes 

> Oculum in Hifthn fare FY:. hes Heel pirilol. pgs 

« , Cornca, O& per cerneam-Iride acult.” | defcrt Ea. v9. 

ption of che feet of 'a Ely, andthe fearh of of  _ 1db- 

ſerve that there is fach a defevence betwixt- thoſe i» W#ri- 

zers, that as ove of them nut needs be in an ercour; ſol-ain 

apt to think that our Firiueſois the SIA ies "Mc." Hovke 

pd and Autehipr ilo PRe-Acenp 

_ £7.46 4 P: 28-3491 0. ok rack ole betece'; 

croſcapes t Euftachias Dern che. 1 am realy 

ro change my jud wer : 

"Where Mr. Glawoilhipcits of going tathe World. of _ 

Moon, and 1 | Rr Son the! SS of of the jourde), © 
2nd thathisVedging will be*to0o her for him;. adde itt che | 
Text' theſe words p. 

Befides the other Vetter of the j Journey, "Lis FE 
conſiderable, that from the Genrreof the Earth to-the Moon; 
accotding.to the calculation of Tychs Brabe, there'is near | 
56. ſemidiameters 'of 'the | Earth, 'which—is .about EQZ4TO Yor. Etrens 
miles : and admit itbe ſuppoſed that Mr. Glanwi8;Hic' 20 romeo 
miles every dayin aſcending towards that world, he ſhenld 2:0,221. 
be above xs years before Wwevelg come to the Orhe: of the 


| Rong: . ; Y / Where 


-% 
" ww 
% 
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Gabr. Naudz- 
ws Hiſt. of Ma- 


gickc. : 7. 


Sz... 

Wherc1 ſpeak againſt the accommodating of Scripture 
to common railing,p.49. I adde, that not only the Gouncil of 
Trent (— fas eft ©'ab hoſte docers) hath prohibited Seſſ 4-that 
ny ſhould apply the holy Scriptare a4 ſcurritia, fabuloſa, Va- 
ns, adulationes;* but alſo that the firſt Council at Millan, 
forbids the uſing it 4d :jocum, oftentationem, contumeliam, 


ſuperſtitionem, impictatem.And,to upbraid 6hr Dizine-Rail- 


teurs alittle more, an ancient Mfrican-Council decrees, 'S; 


Glericus, aut-Monathus verbs ſcurritia, jocularia riſumque mo- 


wentia loquitur, acerrime corripiatur. The words of which 
Canon, (viz. Scurritia & jocularis) are by a learned French- 
14nrendred railtery. * Nous avons le Canon d' un ancient 
Goncile i Hfraque, qui-parle ences termes: Si quelqu* an du 
po nw hb unReligicuſeditdes paroles de raillerie,des 
«hoſes plaifthtes & enjoucehqu'.ilfeit chaſtic tres ſeverc- 
«ment. ©" euſſent dit a voſtre avis ces bons Peres 6 ces rail- 
« lerjes euſſent eſte terees de P Eſeriture ? This Queſtion hath 
boon agitated with mneh witand addreſsiin French, betwixt 
Mr. de Giracand'Mr. Goſtar in. ſundry:ibooks, 'wherein any 
man-of 'tolmon rteſon and piety, will give the advantage to 
adverfary of Foiture, who is juſtified by the concurrent opi- 
nioh of Balzac in his remarks-ſur:les deux formets:. and to 
theſe Writers | refer our Virtuoſs, ſuch as reckon upon all 
other learning as\ Pedantry, may. inform themſelves thence as 
outofWriters which tranſcend pot heir breeding md/tudies. 
. Whereas (pap.58.) I ſpeak. ſomewhat: in commendation 
of the ancient Ariffore/ean Monks, Linde that their efteem is 
much advanced by the learned Gabriel Naudeas in theſe 
words. * After the aft taking ef Conſtantinople, | Learning 
«beganto creep out of Monaftcries, which for at the time before 
« had been (as it wgre) publike Chriſtian Schools, where net 
« only youth, but alſo ſuch men as would apply themſelves that 
«way, were infirufted-in al manner of Diſciplines, Sciences, 
«and Morality, and that to ſuch an height,that not content with 
« that ſo famous Quadrivium of 1he. Mathematicks, which, 
« beſides all that is now fhewn in Colledges, was then taught, 
«Medicine both 4s to Theory and Practice, was ſo well 5; 
«wated, that we need no more to convince us how. expert they 
«mere thereiv, theitheWritings of Zgidius, Conſtantine, 


and. 


Rt 
—_—  ——- 


. uns) 
« ;x4 Damaſcenc, Joannitius, Peter of  Spain;. 4rd 'Turiſa+ 
«nus. So that it were edfie for me ta anſwer them who charge 
them with illiterature and ignorance, 

Where I ſpeak out of G, Hefmes and others;that'it is ſuf-' 
ficient for a Phyſician that he proceed upon ſuch'rales-and 
methods as may molt cemmod:ouſly guide him in his prafiice, 
without being ſolicitous whether they be rigorouſly and phz- 
loſephically truce: pag. 75. I adde, that there arc others as 
eminent as any that ever pretended to cure, . which concurre 
with me in this opinion. As Avicemma. and Rislanus; the 
words of the latter in his Examen of Harvey, c.: g.are theſe. 
« — Duapropter cur Avicenna doetr.6.cap.diftinguo ſermo- 
<« vem atilem a vero; Medicus qua Medicus, inquit ille, ner 
« curat, quid in veritate ſit, ſed contentus ef Phenoments qui- 
« buſd am, que ſunt ſatis illtin caratione morborum. \s 

L adde unto the paſſages (pag.g7.) which relate unto the 
diligence of the Ancients in Deſſe&:ons,this : That the Anci- 
ents, and particularly the Peripateticks were very curious and 
inquiſitive into Anatomy appears by this paſſage out of Chal- 
cidius, in his diſcourſe upon the Trmeus of Plato: ho'\lived” 
about. one thouſand one hundred and ſeventy. years ago; and the 
paſſage (which relatesto the Platonjck notion aboutviſion) 
inthe Latin Edition of Meurfius, (pag.340) runs thus. Dus- 
re faciendum ut ad certam explorationem Platonic dogniatis: 336M 
commentum vetus advecetur medicorum, & item Phyſicos 
rum, i/lufirium ſane virorum,- qui, and compreverdendam ſane 
14ture ſolertiam, aCtus humani corpotis,. facta membroruny 
cx{cCione, rimati ſunt :  qus exifimabant,' ita demuns ſe-ſuſ- 
picionibus, atque opinionibus certiores futures, ſitam rationi vi- 
ſus,quam viſui ratio concineret. Demonſtirande' taitar ocul; na- 
turs eff: de quacun plerique alii, itum'Alcmezus Crotoni-. 
enlis, 1# Phyſicis exercitatus, quique primusexieRtionemag- 
gredi eff auſus,F CallifthenesAriltotelis auditor ; &' Hero: 
philus,multa,©' preclara in lucemprotulerunt. :Out of which 
it is manifeſt that the. Ancients (eſpecially the: drifflotelians; 
for.ſuch were Calyfthenes and Herophilur)did with ſome curiv- 
fity examine the Phenomena ot ature, and regiitted their 6- 
pinions by ſenſible experiments; and that this wis.the prattice 
of molt of the ——— and Naturaliſts of old. : 

. | 8 cc The 


| | 7 J "RAM ' ; | 
'Fhe. Letter of Hippoecr ares-ro Dawdad#tar mentioned par: 
89. (thoughcitcd as gernine by Galeh) is ſaſpectcd b : >. 
Baptifia Cortes. miſcell. medic: dec:x. c.q. © Ceteram © hac 
« Epifole; gue fub nominglipgetretis circumfertur, ſuſpet?a 


« oft. 46, primum quia Diogenes Laertivs tib.g-in vrta De- 

« mecriti feribit ellam nequaquem ridentern, quanquans con- 

« cedat ab Hippocrate fwiſſe: viſitatum (non'quidem ut ipſum 

© ſanaret) quotempore jam Democritus erat decrepitus, nec 

* arnplius aptns: ſettiom cadaveram'; nam Hippocrates. 436 

© aunos ante; Chiiftumnatus ; . Democritus vers 492 its ut 

« its ut Dcmocritum'nativitate- ſecutus ſit Alippocrates 56 

« anms : & tum five ad videndum, ſive ad ſanandum cum con- 

« ventretvigeſtmanquintum annum 4ttigifſe veriſimile wide- 

« tur 7 cums tunc temperss Hippocrates medics famam adeptus 

« efſet, quad. newpeteras miſt per longum'temporrs curſum & 

«perig:experimenta ## Medicjna fabts ſibt eomparare. — Sed 

« probaydam provetiuorem Hippocratis etatem, '& majorem 

« ſenettam Democriti, equſdem Lacrtii teffimonrum ext at dr- 

* cendis; Uitimum, quod in vita Democriti legitar diftum, 

* aut fatlum,. fuiſſe 7 ance Hippoerate coltocationem : a3- 

« gue anvun GS IO9. ab hujus vite Stationg deceſſiſſe, | 
finde alſo that Menagias ſuſpetis theſe Letters, though he con- 

- Mfenae: wn ” feſs them to be very ancient. Extant hodie Hippocratis de ſua 

el ad - Mx prefetiione Epiſtole, ſed ſuppoſititiz, leet 

+: Whcreas F ſay pager I4- that Thave obſerved in fome that 
their: pilſes have ſuffercdno- alter ation, at leaft kept no 

time, or palpitated-as did their hearts. I ſhall jlleftrate this 

_ with an obſervation in a young Lady, _ I had = faral 

.. ANO' unity Jarely to make: ſhe diced of avery malipnant 
amok ndelfeles Meafils + rwo niches bokgro ihe died 

Iyatched with her, and frequently obſerving the variety of 

- berpalfe, I determined to minde whether there were any 

: ſuch alteration in the beating of the Heart, as I then obſcr- 
__yedin her Arteries: Haid my hand upen her Breaſt, and 1 

£.»fonnd thather hedrt-did-nor beat as uſnallyit doth; the Gove 

excing it ſelf, and impelling the tefd ſ3de; but it feemed 

like a great bullet (tranſcending any proportion that'is na- 


tar! 


. _— 
_ eff to the Heav)\ i it 20lled* inthe Thwraks fron thÞ 
1164s to theleft ſide (as much ohe way as the other) with 
an wwiform and equabl; revolution, and thus it continucd to 
do for an houre; during which time I obſerved all the vari- 
. eties almoſt that are recorded: about evit pelſes: as quick, 
flow ; great, ſmall; unequal, deficient, dicretus, &c. Nor'is 
this new 3 for Rzolanus faithin Exam. Harvey c.3. *Notavi 
multotigs in palpitationibus. cordis: vehementibus arterias non 
ſequi motum Gordis, ſed bis terue pulſare Gov pro una diaffele 
Arteriarams : quod. indicat Artarias in ſanis & egris corporibus, 
non ſemper [equi motus cordis. So doth eMercatus teach, Fit 
interdum palpitatio cordis nihil mutatis pulſibus. Tom. 2.de 
Philoſ. difler.}.2.'tr.x. c.28. & tom. 3.1.2.c.xj. | 
Since the writing hereof, being caſually in the op where 
an o/d man was blooded, whe upon the healing up of an 
old fore in his leg, was. very ill: Tobſerved his blood to have 
very little of what was crimſon. in it :. but it ſeemed all a fluid 
Serum to the bottom, (which was pellucid, not of a turbid 
mhite,) in ſome Pottingers:: in.one Pottinger that ran laſt, 
it was coagulated intoathieker: maſs, on the top whereof 
was coagulated atrenſlucial gelatineovermolt of the Pottin- 
ger, the reſt being of 2 flard Serum like to the other: I'rook 
fomg ſpirit of Vitriol, and:pouted a preity quantity, (w12.. a- 
bout 20 drops) on that which was partly coagulated upwards, 
artly rot: andall that part which was not Hood,did coagu- 
oo intoa maſs A. Seri the white of an;Egge when barden- 
ed by the fire, without: that /zze/] which is uſual to it 
when coagulated upon a gentle fire: the blood under it coa- 
-alated into a confiſtence much like wax: but of a dark 
red inclining to black; into another Pottinger I'poured 
ſome of the ſalt-peter-liquer that had pafled the Ares; but 
this latter cauſed no change at all : I then poured on the ſame 
ſome ſpirit of Vitr1ol, as in the other, and it did immediatcly 
turn ia&Zcous, andcoagulated into a maſs like to that of or- 
dinary cuftards : and the 3/ood under, which ſecmed but very 
little, and ſcarce coagulated, appeared thereupon as a large 
quantity, equalling three parts of the Pottinger, upon which 
all the Serum was thus coagul ated. TI went to bncn- theſe : 


that 


 v(t78) 


that ood which had only ſhirts of Vitriol did not eracklegand | 


ſcarce burn: though # littiFit did : the pure coagulated Se- 
ram did not burn at ail, yct crackled like decrepytating Salt, a 
little : that with the ſpirrt of Vitriol and Lixivium of Nitre, 
did burn with a vi7id and Lafting flame along time. _ 
I think my ſelf obliged to adde one thing more where 1 
ſpeak as if Dr. W:l/is had had little todo in the: diſcoveries 
of Dr. Lower about Anatomy : thatalthough that great Phy- 
fician had not leiſure to attend the Anatomical Inquiries, yet 
did he propoſe ew matter for improving the diſcoveries, and 
put Dr. Lower upon continual inveſtigation, thereby to ſee 
if Nature and his Suppoſitzens did accord : and although 
that many things did occur beyond his apprehenſion, yet was 
the grand occafion of that work, and in much the Author. 


This Intelligence doth not croſs what I related before from 


good teſtimony; yet Ithought my ſelf obliged to declare the 
whole truth, and ſuch beleeve #his to be. I muſt alſo pro- 


teſs that I think the Sinus venarum wertebrales, whoſe inven< 


#i0n I aſcribe to Dc. Lower, may without confiderable injury 
be aſcribed unto Fallopius in his Anatomical Obſervations 
pag.193.cdit.Colonzenſ.1 562. in 8%. Thus much I thought 
fitting to annex, leſt the V:irtuoſiſhould cenſure me as Pr. 
tial to my old School-fellow Dr. Lower, or ſwayed by any rc- 
card then that of Truth, | 

. The Hogs-blord which I laſt mentioned as ponred upon 
thee Mothers of Salt-peter ; after it had ſtood above three 
weeks unmixed, did at laſt caſt down about half of zt ſe/f be- 
low the eMothers, it continuing in #hat place it turned 
crimſon: that on the top did not change its colour, but on 
the ſurface there gathered a cruft or maſs, not very thick (as 
before) nor of ſo ſolid a coafifience. 
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DS (279) | 
Todivert my Reader after ry tedious a diſcourſe,l ſhall 
here adde the Letter of Goga their Patient, that they may 
ſec how efficacious the Transfufion hath been on him, and 
what rcturnes he makes for his Cure, 


—— 


To the Royal Society the VF IRTUOST, andall the 
Fononrable Members of it, the Humble Addreſs of 
AGNUus CoGa. 


Our Creature (for he was his own man till your Ex- 
periment transform'd him into another ſpecies) a- 
 mongſt thoſe many alterations he finds in his conditi- 
on, which he thinks himſclf oblig'd to repreſent them, finds 
a decay in his purſeas well as his body, and to recruit his 
ſpirits is forc't to forfeit his nerves, for ſo is money as well 
in peace as warre. 'Tis very miſerable, that the want of 
natural heat ſhould rob him. of his artificial too : But ſuch 
is his cafe 5. to repair his own ruines, (yoars, becauſe made 
by you) he pawns his cloaths, and. dearly purchaſes your 
_ thethps blood with the lofs of his own wooll. In this ſheep- 
wrack't veſſc] of his, like that of Argos, he addreſſes himſelf 
to you for the Golden Fleece. For he thinks it requiſite to 
your Honours, as perfect Mctaplaſts, to transform him 
without as well as within. If you oblige him in this, he 
hath more blood ſtill at your ſervice, provided it may be his 
own, that it may be the nobler ſacrifice. 


The meaneſt ef your Flock, 
AGNHS COG A. 
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